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Preface 


In these twelve public talks given in 1942 in New York City, 
James P. Cannon recounts the formative—and I would add, 
heroic—chapter of the effort to build a communist party in 
the United States. 

Cannon begins with three talks describing the world-shak- 
ing changes made possible in the perspectives of revolution- 
ary-minded socialists in the United States by the victory and 
the example of the October 1917 revolution in Russia. He 
recounts the steps they took in the years after 1917 to found 
and season a proletarian party that aspired to emulate the Bol- 
sheviks. 

The remainder of the book concentrates on the ten years 
following 1928. That was the year the Workers (Communist) 
Party of America expelled veteran leaders and cadres who 
opposed the growing Stalinization of the party leadership. 
Organized in the Communist League of America, Cannon 
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and the others joined Bolshevik revolutionary leader Leon 
Trotsky in the international fight to continue implementing 
V.I. Lenin’s political course and the program for world revo- 
lution developed by the Communist International under Len- 
in’s guidance—the program that to this day continues to 
underlie the work of communists in every country. 

Cannon describes how Communist League members in- 
tegrated themselves into the union battles and social struggles 
that from the early 1930s on signaled the first stirrings of re- 
sistance by working people to the economic and social ca- 
tastrophe of the Great Depression and approaching imperi- 
alist war. He records the party’s success in fusing its cadres 
with other vanguard workers as part of a class-struggle trade 
union leadership in the Upper Midwest, leading to victory 
some of the sharpest class battles of the 1934-38 mass labor 
upsurge. Cannon draws the lessons from these efforts and 
carries the story up to New Year’s 1938, when the commu- 
nist organization in the United States takes the name Social- 
ist Workers Party. 

Two decades after he gave these talks, in The First Ten Years 
of American Communism, Cannon returned, once again from 
the standpoint of a leading participant, to a more detailed 
account of the earlier period in the history of the Marxist 
movement in the United States. In that 1962 book he traces 
the course of communists in the United States during the 
years from the Bolshevik-led revolution of 1917 until 1928. 
In the process, Cannon reaffirms the summary conclusions 
on the roots of the communist movement in the United States 
and the character of its pioneers first presented in these 1942 
lectures. 
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Jim Cannon was born in Rosedale, Kansas, in 1890 and 
joined the Socialist Party at the age of eighteen. A traveling 
organizer for the Industrial Workers of the World before and 
during World War I and a leader of the working-class left 
wing of the Socialist Party, he was a founding leader of the 
communist movement in the United States. 

During the seven months he spent in Soviet Russia from 
June 1922 to January 1923, Cannon was a delegate to the 
Fourth Congress of the Communist International anda mem- 
ber of the presidium of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International in Moscow. He later served as execu- 
tive secretary of the International Labor Defense in the United 
States, a nationwide organization that raised the proletarian 
banner of “an injury to one is an injury to all” and fought for 
the release of any class-war prisoner framed-up for militancy 
in the workers movement, regardless of their political affilia- 
tion. Cannon was a founding leader in 1929 of the Communist 
League of America, which evolved into the Socialist Workers 
Party in 1938. He served as SWP national secretary until 1953, 
when he became the party’s national chairman, and then, in 
1972, national chairman emeritus until his death in 1974. 

On December 8, 1941, just a few months before he pre- 
sented these talks, Cannon and seventeen other leaders and 
cadres of the Socialist Workers Party and of Local 544-CIO 
(formerly Teamsters Local 544) had been sentenced to prison 
on frame-up charges in a federal court in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, because of their active opposition within the U.S. la- 
bor movement to Washington’s joining in the imperialist 
slaughter of World War II. The conspiracy charges on which 
they were convicted had been brought under the newly en- 
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acted 1940 thought-control measure known as the Smith Act, 
a law invoked for the first time with the indictment of leaders 
of Local 544 and the Socialist Workers Party. Effectively over- 
turned by the Supreme Court in 1957, that statute outlawed 
not only actions but advocacy of certain ideas, in violation of 
the U.S. Constitution’s hard-won Bill of Rights, which pro- 
hibits laws abridging freedom of speech, press, or assembly. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals upheld the verdict and sen- 
tences in late 1943. Cannon was imprisoned for sixteen 
months in the federal penitentiary at Sandstone, Minnesota, 
and was released in early 1945. The appeals court also 
affirmed the convictions of the other seventeen defendants, 
all of whom were imprisoned for similar terms. 

Readers of The History of American Trotskyism will be 
interested in The Left Opposition in the U.S., 1928-31 and 
The Communist League of America, 1932-34, which include 
writings and speeches by Cannon from a substantial portion 
of the period covered in this book. Other writings by Can- 
non include The Struggle for a Proletarian Party, Notebook 
of an Agitator, Socialism on Trial, Letters from Prison, The 
Socialist Workers Party in World War II, Speeches to the Par- 
ty, and Speeches for Socialism. All these titles, as well as The 
First Ten Years of American Communism and Joseph Han- 
sen’s fames P. Cannon, the Internationalist, are available 
from Pathfinder. 

* x x 

With the fiftieth anniversary edition of The History of 
American Trotskyism, published in 1995, we restored Can- 
non’s original subtitle “Report of a participant” as well as 
the original 1944 introduction by Socialist Workers Party 
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leader Joseph Hansen. The text and index were scanned and 
reformatted to make the book more readable and attractive. 

This fourth edition incorporates for the first time twenty- 
four pages of photographs that bring to life the sweeping 
events of world history and the roots of the powerful work- 
ing-class-led social movements described by Cannon. The 
new edition records another landmark as well. Itis published 
simultaneously by Pathfinder in French- and Spanish-lan- 
guage translations. Sixty years after the talks that make up 
The History of American Trotskyism were given, this contri- 
bution to an understanding of communist continuity will now 
be available, in the United States and around the world, to 
millions of revolutionary-minded working people whose first 
language is not English. 

Cannon’s account is an essential companion not only to 
his own writings of the same period, but also to Their Trot- 
sky and Ours: Communist Continuity Today by Jack Barnes, 
first published in 1983 in the magazine of Marxist politics 
and theory, New International. An updated edition of that 
contribution, with a new introduction, has also been released 
this year by Pathfinder Press in English, Spanish, and French. 

All of these works take as their starting point the Bolshe- 
vik perspectives that guided Cannon and his comrades dur- 
ing the decade of 1928 to 1938 he writes about in these pages: 
“Trotskyism is not a new movement, a new doctrine, but the 
restoration, the revival, of genuine Marxism as it was ex- 
pounded and practiced in the Russian revolution and in the 
early days of the Communist International.” 

Jack Barnes 
June 1, 2002 


Introduction to the First Edition 


In order to understand any process which occurs in nature, 
or in society, or in the human mind it is indispensable first to 
gain a clear grasp of its history, that is, to learn how a particu- 
lar process came into being, through what paths it took 
growth, what changes it underwent, and how it developed. 
Once this is known, then—and only then—is the road clear 
for genuine knowledge. This, of course, holds likewise true 
for the understanding of the complex and scientific system 
of ideas represented by ‘Trotskyism. 

However, what has hitherto been lacking 1s precisely a his- 
tory of ‘Trotskyism. Cannon’s book, which deals with the 
inception, growth, and development of the Trotskyist move- 
ment in the United States, thus supplies a long-felt want. And 
what is more, supplies it in a way that makes the most essen- 
tial features of the history of American Trotskyism accessible 
not merely to trained students but to any advanced worker 
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anxious and willing to learn. Cannon’s exposition begins with 
the inception of the Communist movement in the United 
States after the first world war and acquaints the reader with 
the various stages of the development of the Trotskyist move- 
ment from the expulsion of the original Trotskyist cadre from 
the Communist Party in 1928 to the formation of the Social- 
ist Workers Party in 1938. 

The informal style of The History of American Trotsky- 
ism, originally delivered in the spring of 1942 as a series of 
lectures in New York City, might meet with objections on 
the part of pedants or philistines but no serious student will 
permit himself to be misled thereby. 

Historians of the future, writing the definitive history of 
American and world Trotskyism, will undoubtedly round 
out Cannon’s history with additional material delved from 
original sources; but, while there is no pretension to exhaus- 
tive research or extensive documentation in this work, fu- 
ture historians utilizing it as source material will find that 
they must likewise depend heavily upon it as a guidepost. 

Of the few attempts to wnite a history of American Com- 
munism, not a single one, previous to the appearance of the 
present work, can be said to have achieved objectivity. In the 
tendentious account appearing over the signature of Ben- 
jamin Gitlow (J Confess, by Benjamin Gitlow), for instance, 
the founders of American Communism are made to appear 
as petty connivers and rascals who, under cover of professed 
belief in the future Communist society, devoted their main 
energies to unprincipled struggles and sordid intrigues for 
personal position and factional advantage. Not only does 
Gitlow fail to dwell upon the progressive significance of the 
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founding of a native American Communist movement, but 
he even fails to contrast these leaders (including himself) with 
the rest of their generation who, at the expense of every pro- 
gressive interest of their time, sold themselves and their ser- 
vices to the gangrenous capitalist system. 

In contrast to the shallow approach of Gitlow and others of 
the same subjective school, Cannon is the first to offer a rational 
and valid explanation from the political point of view of the in- 
tense internal conflicts which marked the growth of the young 
Communist Party. He reveals the ideological and political 
issues that lay below the surface clash of personalities. It is 
this concern for ideas, principles, and political issues and 
their outcome which distinguishes Cannon’s approach and 
gives it complete objectivity. Following a principled political 
criterion, he is relieved of the necessity of superficially and 
falsely explaining the development of American Communism 
by the good or bad traits of certain individuals. 

In characterizing the many well-known figures of work- 
ing-class politics with whom he once worked or came into 
contact, Cannon could be said to have been guided by the 
advice of Othello, “nothing extenuate, nor set down aught 
in malice.” 

It is no secret that a line of blood separates Cannon from 
his former associates still in the so-called Communist Party; 
yet he refrains from labeling these men in a derogatory way 
when he deals in the opening lectures with the early days of 
the Communist movement in the United States. They were 
the pioneer Communists “whom he once valued highly.” He 
“did not wish to pass cursory judgment upon them despite 
all that happened in subsequent years.” There is not a sub- 
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jective word in these pages. In Cannon’s opinion, “the men 
who founded the American Communist movement and car- 
ried it through its first years were indubitably among the most 
qualified, talented, and able people of their generation. The 
twenties witnessed the heyday of American capitalism; while 
all the bright young men were making their fortunes, the lead- 
ers of the American Communist Party ofall the factions slaved 
away at less than mechanic’s wages trying to build a new so- 
ciety.” 

Cannon gives full justice to the early Communist Party 
and its leaders. “All the factions had good in them,” in his 
opinion. “With proper international leadership they could 
have been integrated. In the days of Lenin and Trotsky, for 
instance, the internal problems of the American Communist 
Party upon being taken to Moscow for advice and guidance 
found their natural solution.” The party in those days was 
bound tighter together and advanced appreciably toward its 
goal. Internal democracy was not violated. Under the regime 
of Stalinism, however, the difficulties and growing pains of 
the young American Communist Party were artificially fos- 
tered and magnified to malignant proportions. The system 
of ideas and practices represented by Stalinism is principally 
responsible for the degeneration of the American Commu- 
nist Party, not the particular weakness of individual leaders 
in the United States. 

In considering this early period of American Communism, 
Cannon mentions only those figures who were significant as 
representatives of the main ideological currents within the 
movement. Those who were prominent in those days in the 
movement receive due prominence in this history. The 
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names of adventitious figures, obscure shadows, who later 
were projected on the political screen by Stalin to act as his 
foreign agents, are not mentioned by Cannon, because in the 
heroic founding days of American Communism no one knew 
them. 

Later, in dealing with certain leaders of the Socialist Party 
and others who impinged upon the rising movement of 
American Trotskyism, he does not hesitate to make concrete 
judgments. He presents for instance a rounded portrait of 
one Salutsky-Hardman. Cannon’s reasons for this are not at 
all obscure or subjective. Although the founders of Ameri- 
can Communism with all their faults were worthy of more 
detailed treatment, he devotes time to Salutsky-Hardman 
because he is a typical “half-and-half” man. Cannon’s ob- 
jective is to utilize the figure of Salutsky-Hardman in steel- 
ing the younger generation against the paralyzing weakness 
which made this man representative of a most dangerous 
political type. 

As for the leaders of the Socialist Party “Militants” who at 
one time occupied a somewhat prominent position in left- 
wing politics, Gannon deals with them in detail in order to 
inoculate the young generation against the malignant disease 
of dabbling and dilettantism. 

The leaders of the petty-bourgeois opposition within the 
Socialist Workers Party who turned traitor to ‘Trotskyism up- 
on the outbreak of the second world war are likewise treated 
with scrupulous fairness as in the case of all the figures who 
appear in the history. 

The outstanding figures in this history are the pioneer 
Trotskyists. A great debt is owed to comrades such as those 
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in Minneapolis and those who stood at their posts in the 
national office when days not infrequently passed without 
barest subsistence. In recognizing these impeccable fighters, 
Cannon is acknowledging for the whole Trotskyist movement 
the place they have earned. Despite their own poverty, the 
Minneapolis comrades contributed every dollar they could 
scrape together to keep the party on its feet. Of just as great 
value was their moral support. In hard years such as those, 
even the strongest could not have continued to bear the pres- 
sure of all world reaction without the encouragement and 
moral support of those behind them. Moreover, whenever 
danger threatened from an unprincipled clique or irrespon- 
sible faction they were invariably to be found in the front 
ranks fighting to save the party. 

The dedication to Vincent R. Dunne, who is now serving 
a prison sentence together with Cannon and sixteen others 
for their ‘Trotskyist beliefs, is a fitting tribute to one of the 
foremost Trotskyist pioneers. 

Along with the two companion volumes already pub- 
lished—In Defense of Marxism, by Leon Trotsky and The 
Struggle for a Proletarian Party, by James P. Cannon—this 
history provides what is in essence the balance sheet of the 
experience in the United States of building with the meth- 
ods of Lenin a proletarian party—the fundamental instru- 
ment for the emancipation of the working class and for the 
socialist reorganization of society. These three volumes will 
undoubtedly become the handbooks of party builders and 
organizers in the United States. Moreover, just as the Ameri- 
can Trotskyists have learned from the experiences of Fourth 
Internationalists elsewhere, those of China, Western Europe, 
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Latin America, and in particular the Trotskyists of the So- 
viet Union, so in turn our cothinkers throughout the world 
can draw valuable conclusions from the developments and 
conditions of struggle for Trotskyism within the mightiest 
bastion of capitalism. We are sure that those who bring a re- 
ceptive mind and a willingness to assimilate will find them- 
selves amply rewarded in studying the lessons which are re- 
corded in the history written by Comrade Cannon. 


Joseph Hansen 


June 24, 1944 
New York 


The First Days of 


American Communism 


It seems rather appropriate, Comrades, to give a course of 
lectures on the history of American Trotskyism in this La- 
bor Temple. It was right here in this auditorium at the be- 
ginning of our historic fight in 1928 that I made the first pub- 
lic speech in defense of Trotsky and the Russian Opposition. 
The speech was given not without some difficulties, for the 
Stalinists tried to break up our meeting by physical force. 
But we managed to get through with it. Our public speaking 
activity as avowed ‘Trotskyists really began here in this La- 
bor Temple, thirteen, nearly fourteen, years ago. 

No doubt, in reading the literature of the Trotskyist 
movement in this country, you frequently noted the re- 
peated statements that we have no new revelation: Trotsky- 
ism is not anew movement, a new doctrine, but the restora- 
tion, the revival, of genuine Marxism as it was expounded 
and practiced in the Russian revolution and in the early 
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days of the Communist International. 

Bolshevism itself was also a revival, a restoration, of genuine 
Marxism after this doctrine had been corrupted by the oppor- 
tunists of the Second International, who culminated their 
betrayal of the proletariat by supporting the imperialist gov- 
ernments in the World War of 1914-18. When you study the 
particular period I am going to speak about in this course— 
the last thirteen years—or any other period since the time of 
Marx and Engels, one thing is observable. That is, the unin- 
terrupted continuity of the revolutionary Marxist movement. 

Marxism has never lacked authentic representatives. De- 
spite all perversions and betrayals which have disoriented 
the movement from time to time, a new force has always 
arisen, a new element has come forward to put it back on the 
right course; that is, on the course of orthodox Marxism. This 
was so in our case, too. 

We are rooted in the past. Our movement which we call 
Trotskyism, now crystallized in the Socialist Workers Party, 
did not spring full-blown from nowhere. It arose directly from 
the Communist Party of the United States. The Communist 
Party itself grew out of the preceding movement, the Social- 
ist Party, and, in part, the Industrial Workers of the World. It 
grew out of the movement of the revolutionary workers in 
America in the pre-war and wartime period. 

The Communist Party, which took organizational form in 
1919, was originally the Left Wing of the Socialist Party. It 
was from the Socialist Party that the great body of Commu- 
nist troops came. As a matter of fact, the formal launching of 
the Party in September 1919 was simply the organizational 
culmination ofa protracted struggle inside the Socialist Party. 
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There the program had been worked out and there, within 
the Socialist Party, the original cadres were shaped. This in- 
ternal struggle eventually led to a split and the formation ofa 
separate organization, the Communist Party. 

In the first years of the consolidation of the Communist 
movement—that is, you may say, from the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion of 1917 until the organization of the Communist Party in 
this country two years later, and even for a year or two after 
that—the chief labor was the factional struggle against op- 
portunist socialism, then represented by the Socialist Party. 
That is almost always the case when a workers political or- 
ganization deteriorates and at the same time gives birth to a 
revolutionary wing. The struggle for the majority, for the 
consolidation of forces within the party, almost invariably 
limits the initial activity of a new movement to a rather nar- 
row, intraparty struggle which does not end with the formal 
split. 

The new party continues to seek proselytes in the old. It 
takes time for the new party to learn how to stand firmly on 
its own feet. ‘Thus even after the formal split had taken place 
in 1919, through the force of inertia and habit and also be- 
cause the fight was not really ended, the factional struggle 
continued. People remained in the Socialist Party who were 
undecided and who were the most likely candidates for the 
new party organization. The Communist Party concentrated 
its activity in the first year or so to the fight to clarify doctrine 
and win over additional forces from the Socialist Party. Of 
course, as is almost invariably the case in such historical de- 
velopments, this factional phase eventually gave way to di- 
rect activity in the class struggle, to recruitment of new forces 
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and the development of the new organization on an entirely 
independent basis. 

The Socialist Party Left Wing, which later became the 
Communist Party, was directly inspired by the Bolshevik 
revolution of 1917. Prior to that time American militants had 
very little opportunity to acquire a genuine Marxist educa- 
tion. The leaders of the Socialist Party were not Marxists. 
The literature of Marxism printed in this country was quite 
meager and confined almost solely to the economic side of 
the doctrine. The Socialist Party was a heterogeneous body; 
its political activity, its agitation and propagandistic teach- 
ings were a terrible hodgepodge of all kinds of radical, revo- 
lutionary, and reformist ideas. In those days before the last 
war, and even during the war, young militants coming to the 
party looking for a clear programmatic guide had a hard time 
finding it. They couldn’t get it from the official leadership of 
the party, which lacked serious knowledge of such things. 
The prominent heads of the Socialist Party were American 
counterparts of the opportunist leaders of the Social Demo- 
cratic parties of Europe, only more ignorant and more con- 
temptuous of theory. Consequently, despite their revolution- 
ary impulses and spirit, the great mass of young militants of 
the American movement were able to learn little Marxism; 
and without Marxism it is impossible to have a consistent 
revolutionary movement. 

The Bolshevik revolution in Russia changed everything 
almost overnight. Here was demonstrated in action the con- 
quest of power by the proletariat. As in every other country, 
the tremendous impact of this proletarian revolutionary vic- 
tory shook our movement in America to its very foundation. 
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The inspiration alone of the deed enormously strengthened 
the revolutionary wing of the party, gave the workers new 
hope, and aroused new interest in those theoretical prob- 
lems of revolution which had not received proper recogni- 
tion before that time. 

We soon discovered that the organizers and leaders of the 
Russian revolution were not merely revolutionists of action. 
They were genuine Marxists in the field of doctrine. Out of 
Russia, from Lenin, Trotsky, and the other leaders, we re- 
ceived for the first time serious expositions of the revolution- 
ary politics of Marxism. We learned that they had been en- 
gaged in long years of struggle for the restoration of unfalsified 
Marxism in the international labor movement. Now, thanks 
to the great authority and prestige of their victory in Russia, 
they were finally able to get a hearing in all countries. All the 
genuine militants rallied around them and began studying 
their writings with an interest and eagerness we had never 
known before. ‘The doctrine they expounded had a tenfold 
authority because it had been verified in practice. Further- 
more, month by month, year by year, despite all the power 
that world capitalism mobilized against them, they showed a 
capacity to develop the great revolution, create the Red Army, 
hold their own, make gains. Naturally, Bolshevism became 
the authoritative doctrine among revolutionary circles in all 
the workers political movements of the world, including our 
own here. 

On that basis was formed the Left Wing of the Socialist 
Party. It had publications of its own; it had organizers, speak- 
ers, and writers. In the spring of 1919—that is, four or five 
months before the Communist Party was formally organ- 
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ized—we held in New York the first National Conference of 
the Left Wing faction. I was a delegate to this conference, 
coming at that time from Kansas City. It was at this confer- 
ence that the faction virtually took shape as a party within a 
party in preparation for the later split. The official organ of 
the Left Wing was called the Revolutionary Age. This paper 
brought to the workers of America the first authentic expla- 
nation of the doctrines of Lenin and Trotsky. Its editor was 
the first one in this country to expound and popularize the 
doctrines of the Bolshevik leaders. Thereby, he must be his- 
torically recognized as the founder of American Communism. 
This editor was a man named Louis C. Fraina. His heart was 
not as strong as his head. He succumbed in the struggle and 
became a belated convert to bourgeois “democracy” in the 
period of its death agony. But that is only his personal mis- 
fortune. What he did in those early days retains all its valid- 
ity, and neither he nor anybody else can undo it. 

Another prominent figure of the movement in those days 
was John Reed. He was no leader, no politician. But his moral 
influence was very great. John Reed was the American so- 
cialist journalist who went to Russia, took part in the revolu- 
tion, truthfully reported it, and wrote a great book about it, 
Ten Days that Shook the World. 

The bulk of the membership in the early Left Wing of the 
Socialist Party were foreign-born. At that time, more than 
twenty years ago, a very large section of the basic proletariat 
in America were foreign-born. Prior to the war the doors of 
immigration had been wide open, as it served the needs of 
American capital to accumulate a great labor reserve. Many 
of these immigrants came to America with socialist senti- 
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ments from their home countries. Under the impact of the 
Russian revolution the foreign-language socialist movement 
grew by leaps and bounds. The foreign-born were organized 
into language federations, practically autonomous bodies afh- 
liated to the Socialist Party. There were as many as eight or 
nine thousand members in the Russian Federation, five or 
six thousand among the Poles, three or four thousand Ukrai- 
nians, about twelve thousand Finns, etc.—an enormous mass 
of foreign-born members in the party. The great majority ral- 
lied to the slogans of the Russian revolution and after the 
split from the Socialist Party constituted the bulk of the mem- 
bers of the early Communist Party. 

The leaders of these Federations aspired to control the 
new party and did in fact control it. By virtue of these blocs 
of foreign-language workers whom they represented, they 
exercised an inordinate influence in the early days of the 
Communist movement. This was good in some ways because 
for the greater part they were earnest Communists and helped 
inculcate the doctrines of Bolshevism. 

But their domination was very bad in other respects. Their 
minds were not really in the United States but in Russia. They 
gave the movement a sort of unnatural formation and afflicted 
it at the start with an exotic sectarianism. The dominant lead- 
ers of the party—dominant, that is, in the sense that they had 
the real power because of the blocs of members behind 
them—were people absolutely unfamiliar with the American 
economic and political scene. They didn’t understand the 
psychology of the American workers and didn’t pay them 
too much attention. As a result, the early movement suffered 
from excesses of unrealism and had even a tinge of romanti- 
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cism which removed the party in many of its activities and 
thoughts from the actual class struggle in the United States. 
Strangely enough, these leaders of the Foreign Language 
Federations were convinced, many of them, of their messi- 
anic mission. They were determined to control the move- 
ment in order to keep it in the pure faith. 

From its very beginning in the Left Wing of the Socialist 
Party and later in the Communist Party, the American Com- 
munist movement was wracked by tremendous factional 
struggles, “struggles for control” they were called. The domi- 
nation of foreign-born leaders created a paradoxical situa- 
tion. You know, normally in the life of a big imperialist coun- 
try like this, foreign-language immigrant workers occupy the 
position of a national minority and have to wage a constant 
struggle for equality, for their rights, without ever fully get- 
ting them. But in the Left Wing of the Socialist Party and in 
the early Communist Party this relationship was reversed. 
Each of the Slavic languages was very heavily represented. 
Russians, Lithuanians, Poles, Letts, Finns, etc., had the ma- 
jority. They were the overwhelming majority, and we native 
Americans, who thought we had some ideas about the way 
the movement ought to be led, were in the minority. From 
the start we waged the struggle of a persecuted minority. In 
the early days we had very little success. 

I belonged to the faction first in the Left Wing of the So- 
cialist Party and later in the independent Communist move- 
ment that wanted an American leadership, an American di- 
rection for the movement. We were convinced that it was 
impossible to build a movement in this country without a 
leadership in control more intimately acquainted with and 
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related to the native movement of the American workers. 
They for their part were equally convinced, many of them, 
that it was impossible for an American to be a real simon- 
pure Bolshevik. They wanted us and appreciated us—as their 
“English expression”—but thought they had to remain in 
control in order to keep the movement from becoming op- 
portunist and centrist. Over the years a great deal of time 
was spent fighting out that fight which, for the foreign-lan- 
guage leaders, could only be a losing fight. In the long run 
the movement had to find native leadership, otherwise it 
could not survive. 

The struggle for control assumed the shape of a struggle 
over organization forms. Should the foreign-language groups 
be organized in autonomous federations? Or should they be 
organized into local branches without a national structure 
or autonomous rights? Should we have a centralized party 
or a federated party? Naturally the conception of a central- 
ized party was a Bolshevik conception. However, in a cen- 
tralized party the foreign-language groups couldn’t be mo- 
bilized so easily in solid blocs; whereas in a federated party 
it was possible for the Federation leaders to confront the party 
with solid blocs of voting supporters in conventions, etc. 

This struggle disrupted the Left Wing Conference at New 
York in 1919. By the time we got to Chicago in September 
1919, that is, at the National Convention of the Socialist Party 
where the split took place, the forces of the Left Wing were 
already split among themselves. ‘The Communists at the mo- 
ment of their break with the Socialist Party were incapable 
of organizing a united party of their own. They announced 
to the world a few days later that they had organized not one 
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Communist Party, but two. One holding the majority was 
the Communist Party of the United States, dominated by the 
Foreign Language Federations; the other was the Communist 
Labor Party, representing the minority faction, which I have 
mentioned, with its larger proportion of natives and Ameri- 
canized foreigners. Naturally there were variations and indi- 
vidual fluctuations, but this was the main line of demarcation. 

Such was the inauspicious beginning of the independent 
Communist movement—two parties in the field with identi- 
cal programs, fiercely battling against each other. To make 
matters worse our divided ranks faced terrific persecution. 
That year, 1919, was the year of great reaction in this country, 
the postwar reaction. After the masters finished the war to 
“make the world safe for democracy,” they decided to write 
a supplementary chapter to make the U.S. safe for the open 
shop. They began a furious patriotic drive against all the 
workers organizations. Thousands of workers were arrested 
ona nationwide scale. The new Communist parties bore the 
brunt of this attack. Almost every local organization from 
coast to coast was raided; practically every leader of the move- 
ment, national or local, put under arrest, indicted for one 
thing or another. Wholesale deportations of foreign-born 
militants took place. ‘The movement was persecuted to such 
an extent that it was driven underground. The leaders of both 
parties thought it impossible to continue open, legal func- 
tioning. So, in the very first year of American Communism 
we not only had the disgrace and scandal and organizational 
catastrophe of two separate and rival Communist parties, but 
we also had both parties, after a few months, functioning in 
underground groups and branches. 
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The movement remained underground from 1919 until 
early 1922. After the first shock of the persecutions passed 
over, and the groups and branches settled down to their un- 
derground existence, the elements in the leadership who 
tended toward unrealism gained strength, inasmuch as the 
movement was then completely isolated from public life and 
from the labor organizations of the country. 

Factional strife between the two parties continued to con- 
sume an enormous amount of time; refinements of doctrine, 
hairsplitting, became quite a pastime. Then I, for my part, 
realized for the first time the full malignancy of the sickness 
of ultraleftism. It seems to be a peculiar law that the greater a 
party’s isolation from the living labor movement, the less 
contact it has with the mass movement, and the less correc- 
tion it can get from the impact of the mass movement, all the 
more radical it becomes in its formulations, its program, etc. 
Whoever wants to study the history of the movement closely 
should examine some of the party literature issued during 
those days. You see, it didn’t cost any more to be extra radi- 
cal because nobody paid any attention anyhow. We didn’t 
have public meetings; we didn’t have to talk to workers or 
see what their reactions were to our slogans. So the loudest 
shouters at shut-in meetings became more and more domi- 
nant in the leadership of the movement. Phrasemongering 
“radicalism” had a field day. The early years of the Commu- 
nist movement in this country were pretty much consecrated 
to ultraleftism. 

During the 1920 presidential elections the movement was 
underground and couldn’t devise any means of having its 
own candidate. Eugene V. Debs was the candidate of the 
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Socialist Party, but we were engaged in a fierce factional fight 
with that party and mistakenly thought we couldn’t support 
him. So the movement decided on a very radical program: It 
issued a ringing proclamation calling the workers to boycott 
the elections! You might think that we could have just said, 
“We have no candidate; we can’t do anything about it.” That 
was the case, for example, with the Socialist Workers Party, 
the Trotskyists, in 1940; because of technical, financial, and 
organizational difficulties, we weren’t able to get on the bal- 
lot. We didn’t find it possible to support any of the candi- 
dates, so we just let the matter pass. The Communist Party 
in those days, however, never let anything pass without issu- 
ing a proclamation. If I quite often show indifference to proc- 
lamations it is because I saw so many of them in the early 
days of the Communist Party. I lost entirely the idea that ev- 
ery occasion must have a proclamation. It is better to get along 
with fewer; to issue them on the more important occasions. 
They then have more weight. Well, in 1920 a leaflet was issued 
calling for boycott of the elections, but nothing came of it. 

A strong antiparliamentary tendency grew up in the move- 
ment, a lack of interest in elections which took years and years 
to overcome. In the meantime we read Lenin’s pamphlet, The 
Infantile Sickness of Left Communism. Everybody recog- 
nized—theoretically—the necessity of participating in elec- 
tions, but there was no disposition to do anything about it, 
and several years were to elapse before the party developed 
any serious electoral activity. 

Another ultraradical idea gained predominance in the early 
underground Communist movement: The conception that 
it is a revolutionary principle to remain underground. For 
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the past two decades we have enjoyed the advantages of le- 
gality. Practically all the comrades of the Socialist Workers 
Party have known no form of existence other than that of a 
legal party. It is quite possible that a legalistic bias has grown 
up among them. Such comrades can get some rude shocks 
in time of persecution because the party has to be able to 
carry on its activities regardless of the attitude of the ruling 
class. It is necessary for a revolutionary party to know how 
to operate even in underground formations. But this should 
be done only from necessity, never from choice. 

After a person experiences both underground and open 
political organization, he can easily convince himself that the 
most economical, the most advantageous is the open one. It 
is the easiest way of coming in contact with workers, the easi- 
est way of making converts. Consequently, a genuine Bol- 
shevik, even in the times of sharpest persecution, tries al- 
ways to grasp and utilize every possibility to function in the 
open. If he can’t say everything he wants to say openly, he 
will say as much as he can—and supplement legal propa- 
ganda by other methods. 

In the early Communist movement, before we had prop- 
erly assimilated the writings and teachings of the leaders of 
the Russian revolution, a tendency grew up to regard the under- 
ground party as a principle. As time went on and the wave of 
reaction receded, possibilities for legal activities opened up. But 
tremendous factional struggles were necessary before the 
party took the slightest step in the direction of legalizing it- 
self. The absolutely incredible idea that the party can’t be 
revolutionary unless it is illegal was actually accepted by the 
majority in the Communist movement in 1921 and early 1922. 
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On the trade union question “radicalism” held sway, too. 
It is a terrible virus, this ultraleftism. It thrives best in an iso- 
lated movement. That’s always where you find it at its worst 
—in a movement that is isolated from the masses, gets no 
corrective from the masses. You see it in these split-offs from 
the Trotskyist movement—our own “lunatic fringe.” The less 
people listen to them, the less effect their words have on the 
course of human events, the more extreme and unreason- 
able and hysterical they become in their formulations. 

The trade union question was on the agenda of the first 
underground convention of the Communist movement. This 
convention celebrated a split and a unification too. A faction 
headed by Ruthenberg had split away from the Communist 
Party, dominated by the foreign-language groups. The Ruth- 
enberg faction met in joint convention with the Communist 
Labor Party to form a new organization called the United 
Communist Party in May 1920 at Bridgeman, Michigan. (This 
is not to be confused with another convention at Bridgeman in 
August 1922 which was raided by the police.) The United Com- 
munist Party gained the upper hand and merged with the 
remaining half of the original Communist Party a year later. 

The 1920 Convention, I remember very distinctly, adopted 
a resolution on the trade union question. In the light of what 
has been learned in the Trotskyist movement, it would make 
your hair stand on end. This resolution called for “boycott” of 
the American Federation of Labor. It stated that a party member 
who “is compelled by job necessity” to belong to the AFL should 
work there in the same way that a Communist works in a bour- 
geois Congress—not to build it up but to blow it up from 
within. That nonsense was later corrected along with many 
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other things. Many people who committed these stupidities 
later learned and did better in the political movement. 

Following the Russian revolution the young generation, 
revolting against opportunist betrayals of the Social Demo- 
crats, took radicalism in too big doses. Lenin and Trotsky 
led the “Right Wing”—that is what they demonstratively 
called their tendency—at the Third World Congress of the 
Communist International in 1921. Lenin wrote his pamphlet, 
The Infantile Sickness of Left Communism, directed against 
the German leftists, taking up questions of parliamentarian- 
ism, trade unionism, etc. This pamphlet, together with the 
Congress decisions, did a great deal in the course of time to 
liquidate the leftist tendency in the early Comintern. 

I don’t at all want to picture the founding of American 
Communism as a circus, as the sideline philistines do. It 
wasn’t, by any means. There were positive sides to the move- 
ment, and the positive sides predominated. It was composed 
of thousands of courageous and devoted revolutionists will- 
ing to make sacrifices and take risks for the movement. In 
spite of all their mistakes, they built a party the like of which 
had never been seen in this country before; that is, a party 
founded on a Marxist program, with a professional leader- 
ship and disciplined ranks. Those who went through the 
period of the underground party acquired habits of disci- 
pline and learned methods of work which were to play a great 
role in the subsequent history of the movement. We are build- 
ing on those foundations. 

They learned to take program seriously. ‘They learned to 
do away forever with the idea that a revolutionary movement, 
aiming at power, can be led by people who practice social- 
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ism as an avocation. The leader typical of the old Socialist 
Party was a lawyer practicing law, or a preacher practicing 
preaching, or a writer, or a professional man of one kind or 
another, who condescended to come around and make a 
speech once in a while. The fulltime functionaries were 
merely hacks who did the dirty work and had no real 
influence in the party. The gap between the rank and file 
workers, with their revolutionary impulses and desires, and 
the petty-bourgeois dabblers at the top was tremendous. The 
early Communist Party broke away from all that, and was 
able to do it easily because not one of the old type leaders 
came over wholeheartedly to the support of the Russian revo- 
lution. The party had to throw up new leaders out of the 
ranks, and from the very beginning the principle was laid 
down that these leaders must be professional workers for the 
party, must put their whole time and their whole lives at the 
disposal of the party. If one is thinking ofa party that aims to 
lead the workers in a real struggle for power, then no other 
type of leadership is worth considering. 

In the underground the work of education, of assimilat- 
ing the writings of the Russian leaders, went on. Lenin, Trot- 
sky, Zinoviev, Radek, Bukharin—these were our teachers. We 
began to be educated in an entirely different spirit from the 
old lackadaisical Socialist Party—in the spirit of revolution- 
ists who take ideas and program very seriously. The move- 
ment had an intensive internal life, all the more so because it 
was isolated and driven back upon itself. Faction struggles 
were fierce and long drawn out. 

The movement began to stagnate in the underground blind 
alley. A few of us in the leadership began to seek a way out, a 
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way to approach the American workers by legal means. These 
efforts were resisted fiercely. We formed a new faction. Love- 
stone was closely associated with me in the leadership of this 
faction. Later we were joined by Ruthenberg upon his re- 
lease from prison ın the spring of 1922. 

For a year and a half, two years, this struggle continued 
unabated, the fight for the legalization of the movement. Reso- 
lute positive struggle on our side; equally determined resis- 
tance on the other by people convinced in their bones that 
this signified some kind of betrayal. Finally in December 1921, 
having a slender majority in the Central Committee, we began 
to move, taking one careful step at a time, towards legality. 

We couldn’t legalize the party as such, the resistance in 
the ranks was still too strong, but we did organize some legal 
groups for holding lectures. We next called a convention to 
federate these groups into a central body called the Ameri- 
can Labor Alliance, which we converted into a propaganda 
organization. Then in December 1921, we resorted to the 
device of organizing the Workers Party as an open, legal or- 
ganization in addition to the underground Communist Party. 
We could not dispense with the latter. It was not possible to 
get a majority to agree to that, but a compromise was effected 
whereby while retaining the underground party, we set up 
the Workers Party as a legal extension. Two or three thou- 
sand die-hard undergrounders revolted against even this 
makeshift move toward legality, split away, and formed their 
own organization. 

We continued with two parties—a legal and an illegal one. 
The Workers Party had a very limited program, but it be- 
came the medium through which all our legal public activity 
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was carried on. Control rested in the underground Gommu- 
nist Party. The Workers Party encountered no persecution. 
The reactionary wave had passed, a liberalistic political mood 
prevailed in Washington and in the rest of the country. We 
were able to hold public meetings and lectures, publish news- 
papers, participate in election campaigns, etc. Then the ques- 
tion arose, did we need this encumbrance of two parties? 
We wanted to liquidate the underground organization, con- 
centrate all our activity in the legal party, and take a chance 
on further persecution. We met renewed opposition. 

The fight went on uninterruptedly until we finally appealed 
the matter to the Communist International at the Fourth 
Congress in 1922. At that Congress I was the representative 
of the “liquidators” faction, as we were called. This name 
comes from the history of Bolshevism. At one time following 
the defeat of the 1905 revolution, a section of the Menshe- 
viks came forward with a proposal to liquidate the under- 
ground party in Russia and confine all activity to tsarist “le- 
gality.” Lenin fought this proposal and its proponents 
savagely, because it signified a renunciation of revolutionary 
work and organization. He denounced them as “liquidators.” 
So naturally, when we came forward with a proposal to liq- 
uidate the underground party in this country, the leftists with 
their minds in Russia mechanically transferred Lenin’s ex- 
pression and denounced us as “liquidators.” 

So we went to Moscow to fight it out before the Commu- 
nist International. That was the first time I met Comrade 
Trotsky. In the course of our struggle we tried to get support 
from individual members of the Russian leadership. In the 
summer and fall of 1922 I spent many months in Russia. For 
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a long time I was somewhat of a pariah because this cam- 
paign about “liquidators” had reached ahead of us, and the 
Russians didn’t want to have anything to do with liquida- 
tors. Unacquainted with the situation in America, they tended 
to be prejudiced against us. They assumed that the party had 
really been outlawed; and when the question was put to them 
they were inclined to say offhand: “If you cannot do your 
work legally do it illegally, but you must do your work.” 

But that wasn’t really how matters stood. The political situ- 
ation in the United States made a legal Communist Party 
possible. That was our contention, and all further experi- 
ence has proved it. Finally, I and some other comrades met 
with Comrade Trotsky and expounded our ideas for about 
an hour. After asking a few questions when we had finished, 
he said, “That is enough. I will support the ‘liquidators’ and 
I will talk to Lenin. I am sure he will support you. All the 
Russians will support you. It is just a question of understand- 
ing the political situation. It is absurd to bind ourselves in an 
underground straitjacket when it is not necessary. There is 
no question about that.” 

We asked if he would arrange for us to see Lenin. He told 
us that Lenin was ill but, if necessary, if Lenin did not agree 
with him, he’d arrange for us to see him. In a few days the 
knot began to unravel. A Congress Commission was set up 
on the American question and we went before the Com- 
mission to debate. Already the word had passed down that 
Trotsky and Lenin favored the “liquidators” and the tide was 
turning in our favor. 

In the discussion at the Commission hearing Zinoviev 
made a brilliant speech on legal and illegal work, drawing on 
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the vast experience of the Russian Bolsheviks. I have never 
forgotten that speech. The memory of it serves our party in 
good stead to this day and will do so in the future, I am sure. 
Radek and Bukharin spoke along the same lines. These three 
were in those days the representatives of the Russian Com- 
munist Party in the Comintern. The delegates of the other 
parties, after full and thorough debate, gave complete sup- 
port to the idea of legalizing the American Communist Party. 

With the authority of the Comintern World Congress be- 
hind the decision, the opposition in the United States soon 
subsided. The Workers Party, which had been formed in 1921 
as a legal extension of the Communist Party, held another 
convention, adopted a clearer program, and completely re- 
placed the underground organization. All experience since 
1923 has demonstrated the wisdom of that decision. The 
political situation here justified legal organization. It would 
have been a terrible calamity and waste and crippling of revo- 
lutionary activity to remain underground when it was not 
necessary. It is very important that revolutionists have the 
courage to take those risks which can’t be avoided. But it is 
equally important, I think, that they have enough prudence 
to avoid unnecessary sacrifices. The main thing is to get the work 
done in the most economical and expeditious manner possible. 

A final remark on this question: One little group remained 
unreconciled to the legalization of the party. They were go- 
ing to remain underground in spite of us. They were not going 
to betray Communism. They had their headquarters in Bos- 
ton and a branch in Cleveland. Every once ina while through 
the years we would hear of this underground group issuing 
a pronouncement of some kind. 
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Seven years later, after we had been expelled from the 
Communist Party and were organizing the Trotskyist move- 
ment, we heard that this group in Boston was somewhat sym- 
pathetic to Trotskyist ideas. This interested us, as we were 
badly in need of any support we could get. 

On one of my visits to Boston the local comrades arranged 
a conference with them. They were very conspiratorial and 
took us in the old underground manner to the meeting place. 
A formal committee met us. After exchanging greetings, the 
leader said, “Now, Comrade Cook, you tell us what your 
proposition is.” Comrade “Cook” was the pseudonym he 
knew me by in the underground party. He was not going to 
trifle with my legal name in an underground meeting. I ex- 
plained why we had been expelled, our program, etc. They 
said they were willing to discuss the Trotskyist program as 
the basis for unity in a new party. But they wanted agree- 
ment first on one point: The party we were going to organize 
would have to be an underground organization. So I passed 
a few jokes with them and went back to New York. I suppose 
they are still underground. 

Now, Comrades, all this is a sort of background, an intro- 
duction to the history of our Trotskyist movement. Next week 
I will deal with the further development of the Communist 
Party in the early years prior to our expulsion and the recon- 
stitution of the movement under the banner of ‘Trotskyism. 
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Factional Struggles in the 
Old Communist Party 


Last week I sketched the early pioneer days of American 
Communism. Even though I omitted much, touched only a. 
few high spots, we weren’t able to pass the year 1922, the 
Fourth Congress of the Communist International, the legal- 
ization of the underground Communist movement, and the 
beginning of open work. I spoke about the negative aspects 
of the early movement and the infantile sicknesses that plagued 
it, as is almost always the case with young movements, particu- 
larly the virulent infantile sickness of ultraleftism. 

But these negative aspects, the unrealism of much of the 
work, were far overshadowed by the positive side—the cre- 
ation for the first time in America of a revolutionary political 
party founded on Bolshevik doctrines. That was the great 
contribution of pioneer Communism. A body of people or- 
ganized a new political party. They assimilated some of the 
basic teachings of Communism. They habituated themselves 
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to disciplined procedure, which is one of the prerequisites 
for the building ofa serious workers political party. This had 
never happened before in the United States. They created 
the instrument of a professional leadership, likewise one of 
the most elementary requirements ofa serious revolutionary 
party. 

The early movement of Communism demonstrated very 
powerfully the predominant influence of ideas over every- 
thing else. This was strikingly shown in the struggle for su- 
premacy between the IWW (Industrial Workers of the World) 
and the young Communist Party. In the prewar days the IWW 
was a rather large militant labor movement. It entered the 
war as unquestionably the organization embracing within its 
ranks the largest group of proletarian militants. Yet the 
nucleus of the Communist Party came out of the Socialist 
Party. A considerable number of them were petty-bourgeois 
in origin, a large percentage young people without any expe- 
rience in the class struggle. ‘Thousands of them were foreign- 
born workers who had never been really assimilated in the 
class struggle in America. 

Insofar as the human material was concerned, the advan- 
tages were all on the side of the IWW. Their militants had 
been tested in many fights. They had hundreds and hun- 
dreds of members in jail, and they used to look with some- 
thing like contempt on this upstart movement talking so 
confidently in revolutionary terms. The I[WW’s imagined that 
their actions and their sacrifices so far outweighed the mere 
doctrinal pretensions of this new revolutionary movement 
that they had nothing to fear from it in the way of rivalry. 
They were badly mistaken. 
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Within a few years—by 1922—it became pretty clear that 
the Communist Party had displaced the IWW as the leading 
organization of the vanguard. The IWW, with its wonderful 
composition of proletarian militants, with all their heroic 
struggles behind them, could not keep pace. ‘They had not 
adjusted their ideology to the lessons of the war and the 
Russian revolution. They had not acquired a sufficient re- 
spect for doctrine, for theory. That is why their organization 
degenerated, while this new organization with its poorer ma- 
terial, its inexperienced youth who had seized hold of the 
living ideas of Bolshevism, completely surpassed the IWW 
and left it far behind in the space of a few years. 

The great lesson of this experience is the folly of taking 
lightly the power of ideas or imagining that some substitute 
can be found for correct ideas in the building of a revolu- 
tionary movement. 

After we settled the basic fight with the ultraleftists about 
legalization, the party came out into the open. It had already 
acquired complete hegemony, as I said, over the vanguard of 
the proletariat in this country. It was regarded on all sides, 
and properly, as the most advanced and revolutionary group- 
ing in this country. The party began to attract some native 
trade unionists into its ranks. William Z. Foster, wearing then 
the glory of his work in the steel strike, and other trade union- 
ists, a fairly large group, came into this foreign-born, some- 
what exotic but dynamic Communist Party. The whole ori- 
entation of the party began to change. From underground 
squabbling, unrealistic disputes, and overrefinements of doc- 
trine, the party turned to mass work. The Communists be- 
gan to occupy themselves with practical problems of the class 
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struggle. The party gradually became “trade unionized” and 
took its first faltering steps in the American Federation of 
Labor, the dominant, practically the sole, labor organization 
at that time. 

While we were fighting out the battle for the legalization 
of the party, we also fought to correct the party’s trade union 
policy. This struggle, too, was successful; the original sec- 
tarian position was rejected. The pioneer Communists re- 
vised their earlier sectarian pronouncements which had fa- 
vored independent unionism. They now directed the whole 
dynamic force of the Communist Party into the reactionary 
trade unions. The chief credit for this transformation also 
belongs to Moscow, to Lenin, to the Comintern. Lenin’s 
great pamphlet, The Infantile Sickness of Left Communism, 
cleared up this question quite decisively. By 1922-23 the party 
was well on the road towards penetrating the trade union 
movement and began rapidly to acquire a serious influence 
in some unions in some parts of the country. This was par- 
ticularly the case in the coal miners union and in the needle 
trades unions, and elsewhere, too, the party made its influ- 
ence felt. 

But simultaneously with this practical and wholly progres- 
sive work, the party plunged into some opportunist adven- 
tures. Apparently no party can ever correct a deviation; it 
must overcorrect it. The stick is bent backward. Thus the 
young party which a short time before had been concerned 
with the refinement of doctrine in underground isolation, 
having nothing to do with the trade union movement—let 
alone the political movement, the petty-bourgeoisie, and the 
labor fakers—this same party now plunged into a number of 
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wild adventures in the field of labor and farmer politics. The 
attempt of the party leadership through a series of maneu- 
vers and combinations to form a large farmer-labor party 
overnight without sufficient backing in the mass movement 
of the workers, without sufficient strength of the Commu- 
nists themselves, threw the party into turmoil. A new inter- 
nal struggle was precipitated. 

The series of new faction fights which began in the year 
1923, six months or so following the liquidation of the old 
fight over legalization, continued thereafter almost uninter- 
ruptedly up to the time that we Trotskyists were thrown out 
of the party in 1928. The fight raged until the spring of 1929 
when the Lovestoneite leadership, who had expelled us, were 
themselves expelled. Thereafter, the Stalinized Comintern 
stopped the faction fights by expelling everybody of any in- 
dependence of character, and by selecting a new leadership 
that jumped whenever the bell rang. They achieved a peace- 
ful monolithism in the party by bureaucratic measures. They 
achieved the peace of ideological stagnation and decay. 

The faction fights which convulsed the party through all 
this time did not prevent the organization from doing a great 
deal of work in the class struggle, developing its activities in 
many fields. It established for the first time in this country a 
revolutionary daily paper. That was quite an achievement 
for a party of no more than ten or fifteen thousand members. 
Propagandistic work was developed on a wide scale. Labor 
defense work was organized on a scope and basis never 
known before. Many innovations ofa progressive nature were 
introduced into the labor movement by the Communist Party 
in that period. Virtually every serious strike that broke out 
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came under the leadership of the party. Notably, the great 
Passaic strike of 1926, which attracted the attention of the 
entire country, was completely under the leadership of the 
Communists, who became more and more the unrivaled lead- 
ers of every progressive and militant tendency in the Ameri- 
can working-class movement. 

A great many commentators and sideline experts, supple- 
mented every now and then by a few disillusioned renegades, 
try to picture this early historical period, the early days of 
American Communism, as nothing but a mess of stupidity 
and error and fraud and corruption. This is a thoroughly 
false and utterly absurd appraisal of that period. The expla- 
nation of factional struggles in the early Communist Party 
lies in causes more serious than the bad will of individuals. I 
think that if one studies the development carefully, with some 
knowledge of the facts, he can deduce certain laws of fac- 
tional struggle which will help him understand the outbreaks 
of factionalism in other workers political organizations, es- 
pecially new ones. And of course it is worthwhile mention- 
ing—although the wiseacres never do—that faction fights 
were not the monopoly of the Communist Party. Since the 
beginning of politics every political organization has been 
wracked with faction fights. The factional troubles of the early 
Communists have attracted attention; and some of the nega- 
tive features of them, the skullduggery practised in them, are 
written and talked about as though such things never hap- 
pened anywhere else. Perversions of history are the specialty 
of sideline kibitzers like Eugene Lyons and Max Eastman 
and other triflers who never had one toe in the real struggle 
of the working class. Recently they have been joined by re- 
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pentant renegades like Benjamin Gitlow, who got so thor- 
oughly defeated and disillusioned that he rushed into the 
arms of the very American democracy which he started out 
as a young rebel to fight. What a pitiful picture a man makes 
embracing the doctrines of the masters who have broken his 
spirit. 

They represent these faction fights as something utterly 
monstrous. They wax especially enthusiastic when they find 
something not exactly commendable from a moralistic point 
of view. They do not even stop to consider, let alone men- 
tion, the ethics and morals of Tammany Hall, or the Repub- 
lican Party, or the utterly dishonest, corrupt, hypocritical, and 
disgusting factional clique struggles that we saw in the So- 
cialist Party. Only when they find something off-color in the 
early record of the Communist Party do they raise their hands 
in holy horror. 

They do not realize that thereby they pay unconscious 
tribute to the Communist movement, as though to say: One 
has a right to expect something better from the Communist 
Party, even in its young days of juvenility and rickets, than 
from the stable political organizations of the bourgeoisie and 
petty bourgeoisie. And in that there is more than a kernel of 
truth. Means must serve ends. Anything that violates truth 
or honorable dealing in the revolutionary proletarian move- 
ment contradicts the great aims of Communism; it is out of 
place; it sticks out like a sore thumb. These qualities in bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois political organizations—all their 
systematic lying, cheating, stealing, and double-dealing—are 
native to these organizations, to the environment as a whole. 

The factional struggles which marked the whole course 
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of the Communist movement for its first ten years had nu- 
merous causes. It was not as though a gang of bandits com- 
bined together and then began to fight over spoils. That was 
not the case at all. There were no spoils. The overwhelming 
majority of people came to pioneer Communism with seri- 
ous purposes and sincere motives to organize a movement 
for the emancipation of the workers of the whole world. They 
were prepared to make sacrifices and take risks for their ideal, 
and they did so. This is true of those who rallied to the ban- 
ner of the Russian revolution in 1917 and built up the great 
movement which, by the time of the convention in Chicago 
in 1919, had between fifty and sixty thousand members. It is 
especially true of those who, after tremendous persecutions 
began, stayed with the party in spite of the arrests and de- 
portations, the underground privations and hardships, the 
financial difficulties. All those snivelers, who remained on 
the sidelines because they were unable to make such sacrifices 
or take such risks, try to picture the pioneer Communists as 
morally corrupt elements. They simply turn the whole pic- 
ture upside down. The very best elements were attracted to 
the party in the early days. They were further sifted out by 
the persecutions and hardships of the underground time. No, 
the faction fights had something more behind them than the 
bad will of some individuals. ‘There were, in my opinion, a 
few rascals, but that doesn’t prove anything. You are apt to 
find a rotten apple or two in any barrel. The causes of the 
prolonged factional struggles were more fundamental. 

In my first lecture I explained the tremendous contradic- 
tion implicit in the composition of the party. On one side 
stood the predominantly foreign-language membership with 
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their unrealistic approach to the problem of building a move- 
ment in a country where they were not yet assimilated; with 
their fanatical conception that they had to control the move- 
ment, not for personal gain, but in order to preserve the doc- 
trine which they thought they alone understood. On the other 
side stood the numerically smaller group of Americans who, 
even if they did not understand the doctrine of Communism 
as well as the foreigners—and that was also the case—were 
convinced that the movement must have an American orien- 
tation and an indigenous leadership. This very contradic- 
tion fed the factional struggle. 

Then there was another factor: the lack of experienced, 
authoritative leaders. The movement mushroomed almost 
overnight after the 1917 victory in Russia. All the old au- 
thoritative leaders of the Socialist Party rejected Bolshevism 
and stuck to the safe channels of reformism. Hillquit and Ber- 
ger, all the big names of the party, turned their backs on the 
Russian revolution and the aspirations of the young revolu- 
tionists in the movement. Even Debs, who expressed sym- 
pathy, remained with the party of Hillquit and Berger when 
the showdown came. The new movement had to find new 
leaders; those who came to the fore were mostly unknown 
men, without great experience and without personal author- 
ity. It required a whole series of prolonged faction fights for 
the party to be able to see who were the more qualified lead- 
ers and who the accidental figures. Administrations changed 
rapidly from one convention to another. Temporary, casual 
people were thrust aside, shouldered aside in these fierce 
factional fights where if you couldn’t stand up and take it, 
you were shoved aside and knocked down. Many who ap- 
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peared to have leadership ability one year, and were elected 
accordingly, would be swept aside the second year and re- 
placed by previously unknown men. All this was a process 
of selecting leaders in the course of struggle. Is there some 
other way to do it? I don’t know where it has ever been done. 
An authoritative body of leaders, able to maintain their con- 
tinuity with the firm support of the party—I don’t know how 
or where any such leadership was ever consolidated except 
through internal struggles. Engels once wrote that internal 
conflict is the law of development of every political party. It 
certainly was the law of development of the early American 
Communist movement. And not only the early Communist 
Party; but also the early days of its authentic successor, the 
Trotskyist movement. 

Once a movement has evolved through experience and 
through struggle and internal conflict to the point where it 
consolidates a body of leaders who enjoy wide authority, who 
are capable of working together, and who are more or less 
homogeneous in their political conceptions, then faction 
struggles tend to diminish. ‘They become rarer and are less 
destructive. They take different forms, have more clearly evi- 
dent ideological content, and are more instructive to the 
membership. The consolidation of such a leadership be- 
comes a powerful factor in mitigating and sometimes pre- 
venting further faction fights. We in the early Communist 
movement did eventually consolidate a fairly stable leader- 
ship, but of a peculiar structure which again reflected the 
contradiction in the composition of the party. After four or 
five years of this knocking around, it became quite clear to 
everybody just who the leaders of the American Communist 
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movement were. And they weren’t the people who had been 
the leaders in 1919-20. Very few of the early leading staff of 
the movement survived these fights. 

The leadership which finally came to the fore in the early 
Communist movement—and this is a very interesting aspect 
of its history—didn’t consolidate as a single homogeneous 
group. That was because the party itself was not homoge- 
neous. Instead of a unified leadership with authority and 
influence over the party as a whole, the outstanding leaders 
were leaders of factions which reflected the contradictions 
in the party. The new faction fight that began in 1923, prima- 
rily over the question of adventurism in the farmer-labor 
political movement, and then extended to all the problems 
of our practical work, our approach to the American work- 
ers, methods of trade union work—this protracted struggle 
was Clearly a reflection of the contradictions in the social 
composition of the party and the different origins and back- 
ground of the groups. 

The fight was organized by Foster and me against what 
was then the majority, Ruthenberg, Lovestone, Pepper, etc. 
It soon became apparent that the composition of our group- 
ing was that of a trade union, proletarian faction. Support- 
ing us was the great bulk—practically all—of the trade union- 
ists, experienced American workers, militants, and the more 
Americanized foreigners. 

Pepper-Ruthenberg-Lovestone had most of the intellec- 
tuals and the less-assimilated foreign-born workers. The typi- 
cal leaders of their faction, including the typical secondline 
leaders, were City College boys, young intellectuals without 
experience in the class struggle. Lovestone was the outstand- 
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ing example. They were very clever fellows. On the whole 
they undoubtedly had more book knowledge than the lead- 
ers of the other faction and they knew how to make full use 
of their advantages. They were tough customers to deal with. 
But we also knew a thing or two, including things never 
learned in books, and we gave them plenty of trouble. This 
fight for control of the party was ferocious, with no holds 
barred on either side, carried on from year to year regardless 
of who had the majority at the moment. Sometimes the im- 
mediate fight became focalized in what appeared to be un- 
important issues. For example, where should the national 
headquarters of the party be located? Our faction said Chi- 
cago; the other faction said New York. We fought over that. 
But not because we were such stupid fellows, as the kibitzers 
represent. We thought that if we could move the headquar- 
ters to Chicago it would tend to give the party a more Ameri- 
can orientation, bring it closer to the mine fields, closer to 
the center of the American labor movement. We wanted to 
proletarianize and Americanize the party. Their insistence 
upon New York had political motivation too. New York had 
a strong petty-bourgeois element in the party; intellectuals 
played a bigger role here. They were more comfortable here— 
in a political sense, I mean. So the struggle over the location 
of the party headquarters is really quite comprehensible if 
you go to the bottom of it. 

This long, drawn-out fight can be properly—and I think 
it will be—described on the whole by the honest and objec- 
tive historians of the future as a struggle between the petty- 
bourgeois and proletarian tendencies in the party, with the 
proletarian tendency lacking sufficient clarity of program to 
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develop the fight to its full implications. Now, don’t forget, 
we were all practically greenhorns. We had just become ac- 
quainted—and not too well acquainted—with the doctrines 
of Bolshevism. We had no background of experience in poli- 
tics; we had no one to teach us; we had to learn everything in 
struggle through blows on the head. The stumbling prole- 
tarian faction made a lot of mistakes and did many contra- 
dictory things in the heat of struggle. But the essence of its drive 
was, in my opinion, historically correct and progressive. 

As this fight unfolded, the two main factions—Foster-Can- 
non on the one side, Ruthenberg-Lovestone-Pepper on the 
other—produced further division. Indeed, division was im- 
plicit from the very beginning because there likewise were 
stratifications within the Foster-Cannon faction. The group 
most closely associated with me were pioneer Communists, 
party men from the beginning, who had adopted the prin- 
ciples of Communism earlier than the Foster wing. The Fos- 
ter wing was more trade unionist in experience, more lim- 
ited in its conceptions, less attentive to theoretical and 
political questions. In the course of the ever-continuing fac- 
tional struggles, this implicit division became a formal one. 
The party was then confronted with three factions: the Fos- 
ter faction, the Lovestone faction (Ruthenberg died in 1927), 
and the Cannon faction. That division continued until they 
threw us out of the party in 1928. 

All these factions fought endlessly for ideas that were not 
completely clear to them. As I said before, we had intima- 
tions, we knew by and large what we wanted, but we lacked 
the political experience, the doctrinal education, the theo- 
retical knowledge to formulate our program with sufficient 
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precision to bring things to a proper solution. You recall the 
big battle we had with the petty-bourgeois opposition in the 
Socialist Workers Party a couple of years ago. If you study 
that battle to see how it developed, you can gather how we 
profited from the experience of the more primitive fight be- 
tween the petty-bourgeois and proletarian factions in the old 
Communist Party. Since then we had gained more experi- 
ence, had studied some books and acquired further knowl- 
edge of theory and politics. This enabled us to put the issues 
clearly and to prevent the fight against Burnham, Shacht- 
man, and Company from bogging down into an unprincipled 
scramble with no daylight ahead, as had been the case in the 
old days. 

Now, these leaders whom I have mentioned—Ruthenberg, 
Lovestone, Cannon, Foster—these four people were always 
in the Political Committee of the party. These four people 
were always the recognized, authoritative leaders of party; 
that is, they were leaders of factions which made them part 
of the leadership of the party. And each faction was so strong, 
the weight was so evenly distributed among the factions, that 
no faction could be crushed or eliminated. Too many people 
were tied up with each of them, too many of the able func- 
tionaries of the party. So that, for example, when the Love- 
stoneites got the majority of the party with the help and blud- 
geoning of the Comintern, they were not able to do as they 
wanted, to brush us aside, particularly since the trade union 
and mass work was virtually monopolized by the other fac- 
tions. Many of the party organizers, writers, and functionar- 
ies were connected intimately with me and could not be re- 
placed. The Foster faction was even stronger, especially in 
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the trade union field. They could not get rid of us; that is, 
without disrupting the party. 

So the party virtually became divided into three provinces, 
so to speak. Each faction gained enough elbow room to work 
in certain fields with practically unlimited authority and un- 
der a minimum of control. The Foster faction occupied the 
whole territory of trade union work. We organized the Inter- 
national Labor Defense and ran it virtually as we pleased. 
This was when the Lovestoneites had a tenuous majority. 
The Lovestoneites were in control of the party apparatus but 
didn’t hold it strongly enough to dispense with us, so that 
this peculiar balance of power continued for several years. 
Naturally, it was not a really centralized party in the Bolshe- 
vik sense of the word. It was a coalition of three factions. In 
the essence of the matter, that’s what the party really was. 

We couldn’t solve the problem ourselves. No faction could 
decisively defeat the others; no faction would leave the party; 
no faction was capable enough of formulating its program so 
as to win a real majority in the party. We had a stalemate, a 
drawn-out, demoralizing factional struggle with no end, no 
daylight ahead. Those were discouraging days. To any nor- 
mal-minded revolutionist it is extremely distasteful to go 
through not merely weeks and months, but years and years 
of factional struggle. There are some people who like faction 
fights; we had people in all the factions who were really never 
awake until the factional fight started bubbling. Then they 
became alive. When it came to doing some constructive 
work—demonstrations, picket lines, building up a wider cir- 
culation for the press, helping class-war prisoners—they had 
no interest in that prosaic routine. But merely announce the 
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holding of a factional caucus meeting, and they would be 
there every time—in the front seats. 

There are certain abnormal types in all movements. We 
had plenty of them. I could deliver several biographical lec- 
tures on the single subject, “professional faction fighters I 
have known.” Such people can never lead a political move- 
ment. After the movement finally catches its breath, gets its 
road clear, professional faction fighters are out of place in its 
leadership. In the last analysis, leaders must build. These 
leaders of our old factions were not angels, that I must admit. 
Not at all. They were very rough fighters in a political sense. 
They fought with everything they had. But were they self- 
seeking scoundrels, as they are represented by dilettantes 
such as Eugene Lyons and Max Eastman, and all these 
namby-pamby people who stood aside from the movement 
and measured it by the standards of abstract morality? Not at 
all. Not even Gitlow, who now belatedly supports this thesis, 
was a scoundrel to begin with. I think some of them were bad 
eggs from birth, but the great majority of the leading cadres of 
all the factions were men who came into the movement for 
idealistic reasons and purposes. That includes even those 
who later became degenerate Stalinists and chauvinists. ‘Their 
degeneration was a long process of evolution, pressure, dis- 
appointment, deception, disillusionment, and so forth. Those 
who came to the movement in the hard days of 1919, or rather, 
who rallied around the Russian revolution in the war days, 
founded the party in 1919, stood the gaff during the persecu- 
tion and the raids in the underground days—they were far 
superior from a moral standpoint to the politicians of Tam- 
many Hall or the Republican Party or any other bourgeois 
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or petty-bourgeois political movement you can name. 

We could have solved our problem had we been able to 
get the help we needed. That is, the help of more experi- 
enced and authoritative people. The problem was too big 
for us. It can and does happen in the most advanced politi- 
cal movement that local groups removed from the center fall 
into squabbles which develop into factional struggles and 
clique formations, until the situation becomes, because of 
their inexperience, insoluble by their own forces. If they have 
a wise national leadership, an honest and mature leadership 
able to intervene intelligently and fairly, nine times out of ten 
these local stalemates can eventually be resolved and the com- 
rades can find the basis for unification in joint work. Now if 
we, in those years, could have had the help of the Commu- 
nist International, the help of the Russian leaders, which we 
counted on, which we looked for, we unquestionably could 
have solved our problems. All the factions had good in them. 
All had talented people. Given normal conditions, correct 
leadership and help from the Comintern, the great majority 
of the leaders of all these factions could have been brought 
together eventually and consolidated into a single leadership. 
The leadership of these three factions, united and working 
together under the supervision and direction of more expe- 
rienced, international leaders, would have been a powerful 
force for Communism. The Communist Party could have 
taken a great leap forward. We went to the Comintern, seek- 
ing help, but the real source of the trouble was there, although 
we didn’t know it then. The Comintern, unbeknown to us, 
was beginning to go through its process of degeneration. The 
honest and capable help we got from Lenin, Trotsky, and the 
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whole Comintern in 1921 and 1922 on the trade union ques- 
tion, and on the underground and legal questions, enabled 
us to solve the problems and liquidate the old factional fights. 
Instead of getting such help in later years, we ran into the 
degeneration of the Comintern, the beginning of its Stalin- 
ization. The Comintern leadership looked at our party, as at 
every other party, not with the aim of clearing up trouble, 
but of keeping the pot boiling. They were already scheming 
to get rid of all the independent people, the kickers, the stiff 
necks, so that they could create out of the mess a docile Sta- 
linist party. They were already trying to create such a party 
here and everywhere and didn’t have much use for any of 
these fighting leaders. We used to go to Moscow every year. 
The “American Question” was always on the agenda. There 
was always an “American Commission” in the Comintern. 
They saw us battling it out before the Commissions and soon 
convinced themselves that it would be rather hard to har- 
ness those lads to the scheme they had in mind. In all likeli- 
hood they were already laying plans to get nd of the most 
outstanding leaders of all factions and cook up a new faction 
which would be an instrument of Stalin. 

Each time we went to Moscow full of confidence that this 
time we were going to get some help, some support, because 
we were on the right line, because our proposals were cor- 
rect. And each time we were disappointed, cruelly disap- 
pointed. The Comintern invariably supported the petty- 
bourgeois faction against us. At every opportunity they dealt 
a blow to the proletarian faction which in the early days was 
in the majority. We first fought it out in the convention of 
1923, and we won a two-to-one majority. It was very clear 
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that the mass of the party membership wanted the leader- 
ship of the proletarian faction. Later on, after the formal di- 
vision in the Foster-Cannon faction, we still worked most of 
the time in a bloc against the Lovestoneites. Each time the 
party members were given a chance to express themselves, 
they showed that they wanted this bloc to have the domi- 
nant leadership in the party. But the Comintern said, no. They 
wanted to break up this bloc. And they were especially anx- 
ious, for some reason or other, to break up our group—the 
Cannon group. They must have suspected something. They 
went far out of their way to take cracks at me. As far back as 
the Fifth Congress of the Comintern in 1924, out of a clear 
sky—lI was not present at that time—they condemned by reso- 
lution some little mistake I had made. Everybody else in the 
party leadership had made such mistakes or worse, but the 
Comintern went out of its way to cite my dereliction in order 
to weaken my prestige. 

Then, as the years went by, the campaign against Trotsky- 
ism developed. The qualification for leadership in all the 
parties, the criterion by which leaders were judged in Mos- 
cow, was: who shouted loudest against Trotskyism and Trots- 
ky. We weren’t given any real information about the issues of 
the struggle in the Russian Party. We were overwhelmed with 
official documents and all kinds of accusations and slanders; 
nothing, or next to nothing, on the other side of the ques- 
tion. They abused the confidence of the rank and file of the 
party. Likewise the leaders of the party, who trusted the Com- 
intern, had that confidence abused time and time again. Ev- 
ery time we went to Moscow, instead of returning with a so- 
lution, we came back with a resolution, ostensibly designed 
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for “peace” in the party, but rigged in such a way as to make 
the faction fight hotter than ever. 

There was no such thing as a settlement of the fight. The 
moment any kind of unity declaration was signed, factional 
war broke out afresh. Cynicism began to pervade the ranks. 
It became a maxim that the signing of a “peace agreement” 
signified that “now the faction fight is going to get really hot.” 
Things came to such a pass that you had to be reserved, you 
had to watch every step, because you were working in a hos- 
tile atmosphere. It became necessary to make reservations 
every time you agreed to anything. A very bad moral atmo- 
sphere began to envelop the party like a fog. 

The fact that the degeneration of the Comintern exerted a 
determining influence in our party is cited by many 
superficial people as proof of the unrealism of the American 
movement, of its inability to solve its own problems, etc. Such 
snivelers only show that they don’t have the slightest idea of 
what an international revolutionary organization is and must 
be. The influence of Moscow was a perfectly natural thing. 
The confidence and expectations which the young party of 
America put in the Russian leadership were completely 
justified because the Russians had made a revolution. Natu- 
rally, the influence and authority of the Russian party was 
greater in the international movement than any other. The 
wiser, the more experienced lead the neophytes. So it will be 
and so it must be in any international organization. 

There is no such thing as an even development of all the 
parties in an International. We have seen this in the Fourth 
International during the lifetime of Comrade ‘Trotsky, who 
embodied all the experience of the Russian revolution and 
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the fight against Stalin. Trotsky’s authority and prestige were 
absolutely outstanding in the Fourth International. His word 
did not have the force of bureaucratic command, but it had a 
tremendous moral power. And not only that. As was demon- 
strated time after time in every difficulty and dispute, his 
patience, his wisdom, and his knowledge were brought to 
bear constructively and honestly, and always aided every party 
and every group that asked for his intervention. 

Our experience in the Communist Party has been of price- 
less value in all our daily work; and in all our communica- 
tions and relations with the less experienced groups of the 
Fourth International. It is natural that our party, precisely 
because it has assimilated a wider political experience, wields 
perhaps a greater influence in the international movement 
than any other party, now that Comrade Trotsky is not with 
us any more. If a section of the Fourth International con- 
fronts a revolutionary situation in the approximate future and 
demonstrates that it has a leadership of sufficient caliber to 
carry through a successful revolution, then the predominant 
authority and influence would naturally shift to that party. 
By common consent it would become the leading party of 
the Fourth International. Those are simply natural and in- 
evitable consequences of the uneven development of the in- 
ternational political movement. 

Our misfortune, our tragedy throughout the Comintern, 
was that the great leaders of the Russian revolution, who re- 
ally embodied the doctrine of Marxism and who really car- 
ried through the revolution, were thrust aside in the course 
of the reaction against the October revolution and the bu- 
reaucratic degeneration of the Russian Communist Party. The 
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Communist Party in the United States, like the parties in 
other countries, failed to understand the complicated issues 
of the great struggle. We fought in the dark, thinking only of 
our national troubles. That is what poisoned the faction 
struggles here. That is what caused them to degenerate in 
the end to unprincipled squabbles and contests for control. 
Only an international program, comprehended in time, could 
have saved the young Communist Party of America from 
degeneration. We did not grasp this until 1928. ‘Then it was 
too late to save more than a small fragment of the party for its 
original revolutionary aims. 

Each of the three factions which existed in the party from 
1923 to 1928 went through its own evolution. The founda- 
tion cadres of the American Trotskyist movement came en- 
tirely from the Cannon faction. The whole leadership and 
practically all the original members of the Left Opposition 
came from our faction. The Lovestone faction was thrown 
out, as you know, by a brutal ukase of Stalin in 1929. The 
Lovestoneites developed independently from 1929 to 1939 
and then disbanded, going over to the bourgeoisie as sup- 
porters of the “democratic” war. The Foster faction and the 
secondary leaders of some of the other factions were gath- 
ered together in a hodgepodge on the basis of unquestioned 
loyalty to Stalin and the complete surrender of all indepen- 
dence. They were second and third line men. They had to 
wait in the shadows until the real fighters were thrown out 
and the time came for errand boys to take their place. They 
became the official leaders, the manufactured leaders, of the 
American Communist Party. Then they too went through 
their natural evolution, until today they have become the van- 
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guard of the social-chauvinist movement. 

The important thing to remember is that our modern Trot- 
skyist movement originated in the Communist Party—and 
nowhere else. Despite all the negative aspects of the party in 
those early years, and I have recounted them unsparingly; 
despite its weaknesses, its crudities, its infantile sicknesses, 
its mistakes; whatever may be said in retrospect about the 
faction struggles and their eventual degeneration; whatever 
may be said about the degeneration of the Communist Party 
in this country—it must be recognized that out of the Com- 
munist Party came the forces for the regeneration of the revo- 
lutionary movement. Out of the Communist Party in the 
United States came the nucleus of the Fourth International 
in this country. Therefore, we should say that the early pe- 
riod of the Communist movement in this country belongs to 
us; that we are tied to it by indissoluble bonds; that there is 
an uninterrupted continuity from the early days of the Com- 
munist movement, its brave struggles against persecution, its 
sacrifices, mistakes, faction fights, and degeneration to the 
eventual resurgence of the movement under the banner of 
Trotskyism. 

We must not surrender, we cannot in justice and truth sur- 
render, the tradition of the first years of American Commu- 
nism. That belongs to us and upon that we have built. 


3 


The Beginning of the 
Left Opposition 


The last lecture brought us up to about the year 1927 in the 
Communist Party of the United States. The fundamental 
struggle between Marxism and Stalinism had been going on 
inside the Russian Communist Party already for four years. 
It had been going on in the other sections of the Comintern 
too, including our own, but we didn’t really know it. 

The issues of the great struggle in the Russian Party were 
confined at the beginning to extremely complex Russian ques- 
tions. Many of them were new and unfamiliar to us Americans 
who knew very little about the internal problems of Russia. 
They were very difficult for us to understand because of their 
profound theoretical nature—after all, up to that time we had 
had no really serious theoretical education—and the difficulty 
was increased by the fact that we were not presented with 
full information. We were not supplied with the documents 
of the Russian Left Opposition. Their arguments were con- 
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cealed from us. We were not told the truth. On the contrary, 
we were systematically fed with misrepresentation, distor- 
tion, and one-sided documentation. 

I make this explanation for the benefit of those who are 
inclined to ask: “Why didn’t you at the very beginning take 
up the banner of Trotskyism? If things are so clear now to 
any serious student of the movement, why couldn’t you in 
the early days understand it?” The explanation I have made 
is one never considered by people who view these great dis- 
putes separate and apart from the mechanism of party life. 
One who bears no responsibilities, who is a mere student or 
commentator or sideline observer, does not need to exercise 
any caution or restraint. If he has doubts or uncertainties, he 
feels perfectly free to express them. That is not the case with 
a party revolutionist. One who takes upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of calling workers to join a party on the basis of 
a program to which they are to devote their time, their en- 
ergy, their means, and even their lives, has to take a very seri- 
ous attitude toward the party. He cannot, in good conscience, 
call for the overthrow of one program until he has elaborated 
a new one. Dissatisfaction, doubts, are not a program. You 
cannot organize people on such a basis. One of the strongest 
condemnations ‘Trotsky leveled at Shachtman in the early 
days of our dispute on the Russian question in 1939 was this, 
that Shachtman, who began nursing doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of our old program without having in his mind any 
clear idea of a new one, went through the party irresponsibly 
expressing his doubts. Trotsky said, a party cannot stand still. 
You cannot make a program out of doubts. A serious and 
responsible revolutionist cannot disturb a party merely be- 
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cause he has become dissatisfied with this, that, or the other 
thing. He must wait until he is prepared to propose concretely 
a different program, or another party. 

That was my attitude in the Communist Party in those 
early years. For my part, I felt great dissatisfaction. I was never 
enthusiastic about the fight in the Russian party. I could not 
understand it. And as the fight grew more intense, and the 
persecutions increased against the Russian Left Opposition, 
represented by such great leaders of the revolution as Trot- 
sky, Zinoviev, Radek, and Rakovsky—doubt and dissatisfac- 
tion accumulated in my mind. This militated against my po- 
sition, and against the position of our faction in the endless 
conflicts within the Communist Party. We were still trying to 
solve things on an American scale: a common error. I think 
one of the most important lessons that the Fourth Interna- 
tional has taught us is that in the modern epoch you cannot 
build a revolutionary political party solely on a national ba- 
sis. You must begin with an international program, and on 
that basis you build national sections of an international 
movement. 

This, by way of digression, was one of the big disputes 
between the ‘Trotskyists and the Brandlerites, the London 
Bureau people, Pivert, etc., who advanced the idea that you 
can’t talk about a new international until you first build up 
strong national parties. According to them, only after having 
created formidable mass parties in the various countries, 
could you federate them into an international organization. 
Trotsky proceeded in just the opposite way. When he was 
deported from Russia in 1929, and was able to undertake his 
international work with free hands, he propounded the idea 
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that you begin with an international program. You organize 
people, no matter how few there may be in each country, on 
the basis of the international program; you gradually build 
up your national sections. History has given its verdict on 
this dispute. Those parties which began with a national ap- 
proach and wanted to push aside this problem of interna- 
tional organization, all suffered shipwreck. National parties 
could not take root because in this international epoch there 
is no longer any room for narrow national programs. Only 
the Fourth International, starting in each country from the 
international program, has survived. 

That principle wasn’t understood by us in the early Com- 
munist Party. We were engrossed in the national struggle in 
America. We looked to the Communist International to give 
us help with our national problems. We did not want to 
bother with the problems of the other sections or those of 
the Comintern as a whole. This fatal error, this national nar- 
row-mindedness, is what pushed us into the blind alley of 
faction struggles. 

Things began to grow very critical for us. None of the fac- 
tions wanted to split or leave the party. They were all loyal, fa- 
natically loyal, to the Comintern and had no thought of break- 
ing with it. But the discouraging internal situation grew 
worse, appeared hopeless. It became obvious that we must 
either find a way to unite the factions or permit one faction to 
become predominant. Some of the wiser ones, or rather, some 
of the more cunning ones, and those who had the best sources 
of information in Moscow, began to realize that the way to 
gain the favor of the Comintern and thereby place the great 
weight of its authority on the side of their faction, was to be- 
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come energetic and aggressive in the fight against Trotskyism. 
Campaigns against “Trotskyism” were ordained from Mos- 
cow in all the parties of the world. The expulsions of Trot- 
sky and Zinoviev in the fall of 1927 were followed by demands 
that all the parties immediately take a position, with the im- 
plied threat of reprisals from Moscow against any individual 
or group failing to take a “correct” position—that is, in favor 
of the expulsions. Campaigns of “enlightenment” were car- 
ried on. The Lovestoneites were in the vanguard of the fight 
against Trotskyism. ‘Thereby they purchased for themselves 
the support of the Comintern and enjoyed it throughout that 
period. They organized “enlightenment” campaigns. Mem- 
bership meetings, branch meetings, section meetings were 
held all over the party to which representatives of the Cen- 
tral Committee were sent in order to enlighten the member- 
ship on the necessity for the expulsions of the organizer of 
the Red Army and the Chairman of the Comintern. 

The Fosterites, who weren’t as quick and cunning as the 
Lovestoneites, but who had a good deal the same will, fol- 
lowed suit. They really ran races with the Lovestoneites to 
show who were the greatest anti-Trotskyists. They vied in 
making speeches on the subject. 

Looking back on it now, it is an interesting circumstance, 
which rather foreshadows what was to follow, that I never 
took part in any of these campaigns. I voted for the stereo- 
typed resolutions, I regret to say, but I never made a single 
speech or wrote a single article against Trotskyism. That was 
not because I was a ‘Trotskyist. I didn’t want to get out of line 
with the majority of the Russian party and the Comintern. I 
refused to take part in the campaigns only because I didn’t 
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understand the issues. Bertram D. Wolfe, Lovestone’s chief 
lieutenant, was one of the greatest ‘Trotsky-baiters. At the 
slightest provocation he would make a speech two hours long, 
explaining how the Trotskyists were wrong on the agrarian 
question in Russia. I could not do that because I didn’t un- 
derstand the question. He didn’t understand it either, but, 
in his case, that wasn’t so much of an obstacle. The real ob- 
jective of the Lovestoneites and Fosterites in making these 
speeches and carrying on these campaigns was to ingratiate 
themselves with the powers in Moscow. 

Someone may ask, “Why didn’t you make speeches in fa- 
vor of Trotsky?” I couldn’t do that either because I didn’t 
understand the program. My state of mind then was that of 
doubt and dissatisfaction. Of course, if one had no responsi- 
bility to the party, if he were a mere commentator or observer, 
he could merely speak his doubts and have it over with. You 
can’t do that in a serious political party. If you don’t know 
what to say, you don’t have to say anything. The best thing is 
to remain silent. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party held a 
plenum in February, the famous February plenum of 1928, 
which followed a few months after the expulsion of Trotsky 
and Zinoviev and all the leaders of the Russian Opposition. 
A big campaign was already on to mobilize the parties of the 
world to support Stalin’s bureaucracy. At this plenum we 
fought and disputed over the factional issues in the party, the 
estimate of the political situation, the trade union question, the 
organization question—we fought furiously over all these ques- 
tions. That was our real interest. Then we came to the last 
point on the agenda, the Russian question. Bertram D. Wolfe, 
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as the reporter for the Lovestoneite majority, “explained” it 
at great length, for about two hours. Then the question was 
thrown open for discussion. One by one, each member of 
the Lovestone and Foster factions took the floor to express 
agreement with the report and add a few touches to show 
that he understood the necessity for the expulsions and was 
in favor of them. 

I didn’t speak. Naturally, because of my silence, the other 
members of the Cannon faction felt somewhat constrained 
from speaking. They didn’t like the situation and organized 
a sort of pressure campaign. I remember to this day, how I 
sat at the back of the hall, disgruntled, bitter, and confused, 
sure that there was something phony about the question but 
not knowing what it was. Bill Dunne, the black sheep of the 
Dunne family, who was at that time a member of the Political 
Committee, and my closest associate, came back with a 
couple of the others. “Jim, you have got to speak on this ques- 
tion. It is the Russian question. They will cut our faction to 
pieces if you don’t say something on this report. Get up and 
say a few words for the record.” 

I refused to do it. They persisted, but I was adamant. “I 
am not going to do it. I am not going to speak on this ques- 
tion.” That was not “wise politics” on my part, although in 
retrospect it may appear so. It was not an anticipation of the 
future at all. It was simply a mood, a stubborn personal feel- 
ing that I had on the question. We didn’t have any real infor- 
mation. We didn’t really know what the truth was. By that 
time, 1927, the disputes in the Russian party had begun to 
embrace international questions—the question of the Chi- 
nese revolution and the Anglo-Russian Committee. Almost 
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any member of our party can tell you now what the prob- 
lems of the Chinese revolution were because, since that time, 
extensive material has been published. We have educated our 
young comrades on the lessons of the Chinese revolution. 
But in 1927 we provincial Americans didn’t know anything 
about it. China was far away. We never saw any of the theses 
of the Russian Opposition. We didn’t understand the colo- 
nial question too well. We didn’t understand the profound 
theoretical issues involved in the Chinese question and the 
dispute which followed, so we couldn’t take a position hon- 
estly. The Anglo-Russian question seemed a little clearer to 
me. That was the question of the great struggle between the 
Russian Opposition and the Stalinists over the formation of 
the Anglo-Russian Committee, a committee of Russian and 
English trade unionists which became a substitute for inde- 
pendent Communist work in England. This policy throttled 
the independent activity of the English Communist Party at 
the crucial moment of the general strike of 1926 in that coun- 
try. Quite by accident, in the spring of that same year, I had 
come across one of the documents of the Russian Opposi- 
tion on that dispute and it had a profound influence on me. I 
felt that at least on this question of the Anglo-Russian Com- 
mittee, the Oppositionists had the right line. At any rate, I 
was convinced that they were not the counterrevolutionists 
they were pictured to be. 

In 1928, after the February plenum, I made one of my more 
or less regular national tours. I had the habit of making at 
least one tour of the country from coast to coast every year, 
or every two years, so as to get a breath of the real America, 
to get the feel of what was going on in America. Looking back 
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at it now you can trace many of the unrealistic ideas and mis- 
takes, and much of the narrow-mindedness of some of the 
party leaders in New York, to the fact that they had lived all 
their lives on the island of Manhattan and didn’t have the 
real feel of this great, diversified country. I made my 1928 
tour under the auspices of the International Labor Defense 
and prolonged ıt four months. I wanted to get a bath in the 
mass movement away from the stifling atmosphere of the 
everlasting faction fights. I wanted an opportunity to think 
out a few things on the Russian question, which troubled 
me more than anything else. Vincent Dunne has reminded 
me more than once that on my way back from the Pacific 
Coast, when I stopped in Minneapolis, he and Comrade 
Skoglund asked me among other things what I thought of 
the expulsion of Trotsky and Zinoviev, and that I answered 
them, “Who am I to condemn the leaders of the Russian revo- 
lution,” thereby indicating to them that I was not very sym- 
pathetic to the expulsion of Trotsky and Zinoviev. They re- 
membered that when the fight broke out in the open a few 
months later. 

In the late spring and early summer of 1928, the Sixth 
World Congress of the Comintern was called in Moscow. We 
departed for Moscow as usual on such occasions in a big 
delegation representing all the factions; going there, I am 
sorry to say, not preoccupied with the problems of the inter- 
national movement which we as representatives of one sec- 
tion might help to solve, but all of us more or less preoccu- 
pied primarily with our own little fight in the American party; 
going to the World Congress to see what help we could get 
to fry our own fish here at home. Unfortunately, that was the 
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attitude of practically everybody. On departing for the Con- 
gress I didn’t have any hope of getting a real clarification of 
the Russian question, the dispute with the Opposition. By 
that time it appeared that the Opposition had been com- 
pletely wiped out. The leaders were expelled. ‘Trotsky was 
in exile in Alma Ata. All over the world what sympathizers 
they may have had were thrown out of the party. There seemed 
to be no prospect of reviving the question. But it continued to 
bother me nevertheless. And it bothered me so much that I 
couldn’t take a very effective part in our faction fight in Moscow. 

Naturally, we continued the faction fight when we got there. 
We immediately lined up our delegations in caucuses and 
began to see what we could do to cut each other down, draw- 
ing up mutual accusations and endlessly debating the thing 
before the commission there. I was a more or less sullen par- 
ticipant in the business. Just about that time they began to 
apportion the commissions. That is, the leading members of 
each delegation were appointed to various commissions of 
the Congress, some on the trade union commission, some 
on the political commission, some on the organization com- 
mission. In addition there was the program commission. The 
Sixth Congress undertook to adopt for the first time a pro- 
gram, a finished program of the Comintern. The Comintern 
was organized in 1919, and up to 1928, nine years later it still 
had no finished program. ‘That doesn’t mean that in the early 
years there was a lack of attention and interest in the ques- 
tion of the program. It simply is an indication of how seri- 
ously the greatest Marxists took the question of the program 
and how carefully they elaborated it. They began with some 
basic resolutions in 1919. They adopted others in 1920, 1921, 
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1922. At the Fourth Congress they had the beginning of a 
discussion on the program. The Fifth Congress didn’t pur- 
sue the question. ‘Thus we came to the Sixth Congress in 
1928, and we had before us the draft ofa program which bore 
the authorship of Bukharin and Stalin. 

I was put on the program commission, partly because the 
other faction leaders weren’t much interested in the program. 
“Leave that to Bukharin. We don’t want to bother with that. 
We want to get on the political commission which is going to 
decide about our faction fight; on the trade union commis- 
sion; or some other practical commission which is going to 
decide something about some little two-by-four trade union 
question worrying us.” Such was the general sentiment of 
the American delegation. I was shoved onto the program 
commission as a sort of honor without substance. And to tell 
you the truth, I was not much interested in it either. 

But that turned out to be a bad mistake—putting me on 
the program commission. It cost Stalin more than one head- 
ache, to say nothing of Foster, Lovestone, and the others. 
Because Trotsky, exiled in Alma Ata, expelled from the Rus- 
sian party and the Communist International, was appealing 
to the Congress. You see, Trotsky didn’t just get up and walk 
away from the party. He came right back after his expulsion, 
at the first opportunity with the convening of the Sixth Con- 
gress of the Comintern, not only with a document appealing 
his case, but with a tremendous theoretical contribution in 
the form of a criticism of the draft program of Bukharin and 
Stalin. Trotsky’s document was entitled, “The Draft Program 
of the Communist International: A Criticism of Fundamen- 
tals.” Through some slipup in the apparatus in Moscow, 
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which was supposed to be bureaucratically airtight, this docu- 
ment of ‘Trotsky came into the translating room of the Com- 
intern. It fell into the hopper, where they had a dozen or more 
translators and stenographers with nothing else to do. They 
picked up Trotsky’s document, translated it, and distributed 
it to the heads of the delegations and the members of the 
program commission. So, lo and behold, it was laid in my 
lap, translated into English! Maurice Spector, a delegate from 
the Canadian Party, and in somewhat the same frame of mind 
as myself, was also on the program commission and he got a 
copy. We let the caucus meetings and the Congress sessions 
go to the devil while we read and studied this document. 
Then I knew what I had to do, and so did he. Our doubts 
had been resolved. It was as clear as daylight that Marxist 
truth was on the side of Trotsky. We made a compact there 
and then—Spector and I—that we would come back home and 
begin a struggle under the banner of Trotskyism. 

We didn’t begin the fight in Moscow at the Congress, al- 
though we were already thoroughly convinced. From the day 
I read that document I considered myself, without a single 
wavering doubt thereafter, a disciple of Trotsky. Because we 
didn’t raise the fight in Moscow, some purists on the side- 
lines might again demand: “Why didn’t you take the floor at 
the Sixth Congress and speak up for Trotsky?” The answer 
is, we couldn’t have best served our political ends by doing 
so. And that is what you are in politics for—to serve ends. 
The Comintern was already pretty well Stalinized. The Con- 
gress was rigged. For us to have disclosed our complete po- 
sition at the Congress would probably have resulted in our 
detention in Moscow until we were cut to pieces and iso- 
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lated at home. Lovestone, when his time came, was later 
caught in this Moscow trap. My duty, and my political task 
as I saw it, was to organize a base of support for the Russian 
Opposition in my own party. In order to do that I had first to 
get home. Therefore I kept quiet at the Stalinized Congress. 
Frankness among friends is a virtue; in dealing with unscru- 
pulous enemies it is the attribute of a fool. 

At that we weren’t too cautious in keeping our sentiments 
hidden. I, especially, was considered more and more as “mon- 
keying” with ‘Trotskyism. Gitlow has related in his pathetic 
ghostwritten book of repentance that the GPU had checked 
on my activities in Moscow and had reported to the Comin- 
tern that “Cannon in talks with Russians had disclosed that 
he had strong Trotskyist leanings.” They had me under sus- 
picion but hesitated to proceed against me too brusquely. 
They thought that maybe they could straighten me out and 
that this would be much better than to have an open scandal. 
They had good reason to assume that I would make a scan- 
dal if it came to an open fight. 

So eventually we came back home—I think in September— 
with nothing solved so far as the faction fight in the Ameri- 
can party was concerned. ‘The Lovestoneites had gained a 
few inches in the fight in Moscow, but at the same time Stalin 
had included some qualifications in the resolution which laid 
the basis for getting rid later of the Lovestoneites. I had 
smuggled Trotsky’s criticism of the draft program out of 
Russia, bringing it home with me. We came back home and I 
proceeded immediately with my determined task to recruit a 
faction for ‘Trotsky. 

You may think that was a simple thing to do. But here was 
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the state of affairs. Trotsky had been condemned in every 
party of the Communist International, and once again con- 
demned by the Sixth Congress, as counterrevolutionary. Not 
a single member in the party was known as an outspoken 
supporter of Trotskyism. The whole party was regimented 
against it. By that time the party was no longer one of those 
democratic organizations where you can raise a question and 
get a fair discussion. To declare for Trotsky and the Russian 
Opposition meant to subject yourself to the accusation of 
being a counterrevolutionary traitor; and being expelled 
forthwith without any discussion. Under such circumstances 
the task was to recruit a new faction in secret before the in- 
evitable explosion came, with the certain prospect that this 
faction, no matter how big or small it might be, would suffer 
expulsion and have to fight against the Stalinists, against the 
whole world, to create a new movement. 

From the very beginning I had not the slightest doubt 
about the magnitude of the task. If we had permitted our- 
selves any illusions we would have been so disappointed at 
the results that it might have broken us up. I began quietly to 
seek out individuals and to talk to them conspiratively. Rose 
Karsner was my first firm adherent. She never faltered from 
that day to this. Shachtman and Abern, who worked with 
me in the International Labor Defense, and were both mem- 
bers of the National Committee, though not of the Political 
Committee, joined me in the great new endeavor. A few oth- 
ers came along. We were doing quite well, making a little 
headway here and there, working cautiously all the time. A 
rumor was going around about Cannon being a Trotskyist, 
but I never said so openly; and nobody knew what to do 
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about the rumor. Moreover, there was a little complication in 
the party situation which also worked in our favor. As I have 
related, the party was divided into three factions, but the 
Foster faction and the Cannon faction were working in a bloc 
and had at that time a joint caucus. This put the Fosterites 
between the devil and the deep sea. If they didn’t expose 
hidden ‘Trotskyism and fight it energetically, they would lose 
the sympathy and support of Stalin. But, on the other hand, 
if they got tough with us and lost our support they couldn’t 
hope to win the majority in the coming convention. They 
were torn by indecision, and we exploited their contradic- 
tion mercilessly. 

Our task was difficult. We had one copy of Trotsky’s docu- 
ment, but didn’t have any way of duplicating it; we didn’t 
have a stenographer; we didn’t have a typewriter; we didn’t 
have a mimeograph machine; and we didn’t have any money. 
The only way we could operate was to get hold of carefully 
selected individuals, arouse enough interest, and then per- 
suade them to come to the house and read the document. A 
long and toilsome process. We got a few people together and 
they helped us spread the gospel to wider circles. 

Finally, after a month or so, we were exposed by a little 
indiscretion on the part of one of the comrades, and we had 
to face the issue prematurely in the joint Foster-Cannon cau- 
cus. The Fosterites raised it in the form of an inquiry. They 
had heard so and so and they wanted an explanation. It was 
clear that they were greatly worried and still undecided. We 
took the offensive. I said: “I consider it an insult for anybody 
to cross-examine me. My position in the party has been pretty 
clearly established now for ten years and I resent anybody 
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questioning it.” So we bluffed them for another week, and in 
that week we made a few new converts here and there. ‘Then 
they called another meeting of the caucus to consider the 
question again. By this time Hathaway had returned from 
Moscow. He had been to the so-called Lenin School in Mos- 
cow; in reality it was a school of Stalinism. He had been all 
smartened up in the Stalin school and knew better how to 
proceed against “Trotskyism” than the local shoemakers. He 
said the way to proceed is to make a motion: “This caucus con- 
demns Trotskyism as counterrevolutionary,” and see where ev- 
erybody stands on the motion. We objected to this on the 
ground—dissimulatingly formalistic, but a necessary tactic in 
dealing with a police-minded graduate of the Stalin School— 
that the question of ““Trotskyism” had been decided long ago, 
and that there was absolutely no point in raising this issue again. 
We said, we refused to be a party to any of this folderol. 

We debated it four or five hours and they still didn’t know 
what to do with us. They faced this dilemma: if they became 
tarnished with “‘Trotskyism” they would lose sympathy in 
Moscow; if, on the other hand, they split with us, their case 
would be hopeless so far as getting a majority was concerned. 
They wanted the majority very badly and they nourished 
the hope—oh, how they hoped!—that a smart fellow like 
Cannon would eventually come to his senses and not just go 
and start a futile fight for Trotsky at this late day. Without 
saying so directly, we gave them a little ground to think that 
this might be so. Decision was postponed again. 

We gained about two weeks with this business. Finally the 
Fosterites decided among themselves that the issue was get- 
ting too hot. They were hearing more and more rumors of 
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Cannon, Shachtman, and Abern proselyting party members 
for Trotskyism. The Fosterites were scared to death that the 
Lovestoneites would get wind of this and accuse them of 
being accomplices. In a panic they expelled us from the joint 
caucus and brought us up on charges before the Political 
Committee. We were given a trial before a joint meeting of 
the PC and the Central Control Commission. We reported 
that trial in the early issues of the Militant. Naturally, it was a 
kangaroo court, but we had full scope to make a lot of 
speeches and to cross-examine the Fosterite witnesses. That 
was not because of party democracy. We were given our 
“rights” because the Lovestoneites, who were in the major- 
ity in the Political Committee, were anxious to compromise 
the Fosterites. In order to serve their purposes they gave us a 
little leeway, and we made the most of it. The trial dragged 
on day after day—more and more party leaders and func- 
tionaries were invited to attend—until we finally had an au- 
dience of about 100. Up till then we hadn’t admitted any- 
thing. We had confined ourselves to cross-examining their 
witnesses and tarnishing and compromising the Fosterites, 
and one thing and another. Finally, when we tired of this, 
and since the report was spreading throughout the party of 
what was going on, we decided to strike. I read to a hushed 
and somewhat terrified audience of party functionaries a 
statement wherein we declared ourselves 100 percent in sup- 
port of Trotsky and the Russian Opposition on all the principled 
questions, and announced our determination to fight along that 
line to the end. We were expelled by the joint meeting of the 
Central Control Commission and the Political Committee. 
The very next day we had a mimeographed statement cir- 
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culating through the party. We had anticipated the expul- 
sion. We were ready for it and struck back. About a week 
later, to their great consternation, we hit them with the first 
issue of the Militant. The copy had been prepared and a 
deal made with the printer while we were dragging on the 
trial. We were expelled on October 27, 1928. The Militant 
came out the next week as a November issue, celebrating the 
anniversary of the Russian revolution, giving our program, and 
so forth. Thus began the open fight for American Trotskyism. 
We certainly didn’t have too bright a prospect to begin 
with. But we gained steadily in the first weeks and built firm- 
ly from the outset because we started right. We broke the 
logjam of unprincipled factionalism in the party with a charge 
of dynamite. With just one blast we rid ourselves of all the 
old errors and mistakes of the American party factions when 
we put ourselves on the ground of a principled program of 
internationalism. We were sure of what we were fighting 
about. All the little organizational machinations, that had 
loomed up so big in the old squabbles, were just thrown off 
like an old coat. We began the real movement of Bolshevism 
in this country, the regeneration of American Communism. 
It was not too promising a struggle from the point of view 
of numbers. The three of us who signed the declaration— 
Abern, Shachtman, and myself—felt pretty lonely as we 
walked down to my house to lay plans to build a new party 
that was to take power in the United States. All three of us 
had been working for the ILD. We were immediately thrown 
out of there, with back wages coming to us and not paid. We 
didn’t have any money at all, and didn’t know where we could 
get any. We planned the first issue of the Militant before we 
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knew how we were going to pay for it. But we made a deal 
with the printer to give us credit for one issue. We wrote to 
some friends in Chicago who sent us some money and we 
got out the paper. We announced proudly that it was going 
to be published twice a month. So it was. 

Very shortly after we were thrown out of the party, we dis- 
covered a group of Hungarian comrades who had been ex- 
pelled from the party for various reasons in the factional 
struggles a year or two before. Independently of us, unknown 
to us, they had come into contact with some Russian Oppo- 
sitionists working in Amtorg—the Soviet commercial agency 
in New York—and had become convinced Trotskyists. They 
certainly looked like an army of a million people to us. We 
found a little group of Italian Oppositionists in New York, 
followers of Bordiga, not really Trotskyists, but they worked 
with us for a while. We conducted a quite energetic fight. We 
answered accusations militantly. We began to circulate new 
material of the Russian Opposition through the Militant— 
Trotsky’s criticism of the draft program, and so on. Soon one 
could see the beginning of the crystallization ofa faction that 
had a future before it because it had a clear principled pro- 
gram. 

While it was a small faction for a long time, it was a very 
convinced and fanatical and determined faction. We began 
to gain recruits throughout the country. Our most important 
big acquisition was from Minneapolis. Minneapolis has played 
a role not only in teamsters’ strikes struggles, but also in build- 
ing American ‘Trotskyism. We gained supporters in Chicago. 

We were badly handicapped in many respects. We hadn’t 
had time prior to our expulsion to communicate with the 
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party members outside New York very much. The first that 
most comrades in the Communist Party knew about our 
position was the news that we had been expelled. The crude 
tactics of the party leadership helped us a great deal. Their 
method was to go up and down the country, putting a mo- 
tion in every committee and branch to approve the expul- 
sion of Cannon, Shachtman, and Abern. And everybody who 
wanted to ask a question or to get more information was ac- 
cused of being a Trotskyist and expelled forthwith. That 
helped us a whole lot; they pushed such comrades right into 
a position where we could at least talk to them. In Minne- 
sota, where we had good friends of long association, the com- 
missar of the Lovestone gang summoned them to a meeting 
and demanded an immediate vote on a motion to approve 
our expulsion. They refused. “We want to know what this 
is; we want to hear what these comrades have to say.” They 
were immediately expelled. They communicated with us. We 
supplied them with the documentary material, the Militant, 
etc. Eventually, practically all those who had been expelled 
for hesitancy in voting to confirm our expulsion became sym- 
pathetic to us and most of them joined us. 

We emphasized from the very beginning that it is not sim- 
ply a question of democracy. The question is the program of 
Marxism. If we had been content to organize people on the 
basis of discontent with the bureaucracy we could have 
gained more members. That is not a sufficient basis. But we 
utilized the issue of democracy to get a sympathetic hearing 
and then immediately began pounding away on the right- 
ness of Trotskyism on all the political questions. 

You can easily imagine what a tremendous shock our stand 
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and expulsion were to all the party members. For years it 
had been drilled into them that Trotsky was a Menshevik. 
He had been expelled as a “counterrevolutionist.” Everything 
had been turned upside down. The minds of the helpless 
members had been filled with prejudices against Trotsky and 
the Russian Opposition. Then, out of a clear sky, three party 
leaders declare themselves ‘Trotskyists. They are expelled and 
immediately go to the party members wherever they can find 
them and say: “Trotsky is right on all the principled ques- 
tions, and we can prove it to you.” That was the situation 
with which a good many comrades were confronted. Many 
of those expelled for hesitating to vote against us didn’t want 
to leave the party. They didn’t know anything about Trot- 
skyism at that time, and were more or less convinced that it 
was counterrevolutionary. But the stupidity of the bureau- 
cracy in throwing them out gave us a chance to talk with 
them, to confer with them, supply them with literature, etc. 
This created the basis for the first consolidation of the fac- 
tion. 

In those days every individual loomed up as enormously 
important. If you have only four people to start a faction with, 
when you can find a fifth one—that’s a 25 percent increase. 
According to legend, the Socialist Labor Party, way back in 
the old days, once made a jubilant announcement that in the 
election they had doubled their vote in the state of Texas. It 
turned out that instead of their usual vote of one they had 
obtained two. 

I will never forget the day we got our first recruit in Phila- 
delphia. Soon after we were expelled, while the hue and cry 
was raging against us in the party, there came a knock on my 
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door one day and there was Morgenstern of Philadelphia, a 
young man but an old “Cannonite” in the factional fights. 
He said, “We heard about your expulsion for Trotskyism, 
but we didn’t believe it. What is the real lowdown?” In those 
days you didn’t take anything for good coin unless it came 
from your own faction. I can remember to this day going into 
the back room, getting out the precious Trotsky document 
from its hiding place and handing it to Morgie. He sat down 
on the bed and read the long “criticism”—it is a whole book— 
from beginning to end without stopping once, without look- 
ing up. When he finished, he had made up his mind and we 
began to work out plans to build a nucleus in Philadelphia. 

We recruited other individuals the same way. Trotsky’s 
ideas were our weapons. We ran the “criticism” serially in 
the Militant. We had only the one copy, and it was a long 
time before we were able to publish it in pamphlet form. Be- 
cause of its size we could not get it mimeographed. We had 
no mimeograph of our own, no typist, no money. Money was 
a serious problem. We had all been deprived of our posi- 
tions in the party and had no incomes of any kind. We were 
too busy with our political fight to seek other jobs in order 
to make a living. On top of that we had the problem of 
financing a political movement. We could not afford an office. 
Only when we were a year old did we finally manage to rent 
a ramshackle office on Third Avenue, with the old “El” roar- 
ing in the window. When we were two years old we obtained 
our first mimeograph machine, and then we began to sail 
forward. 


4. 


The Left Opposition 
Under Fire 


Last week we finally got out of the Stalinized Communist 
Party, found ourselves expelled, formed the faction of Trots- 
kyism, and began our great historic struggle for the regen- 
eration of American Communism. Our action brought about 
a fundamental change in the whole situation in the Ameri- 
can movement, the transformation, virtually at one blow, ofa 
demoralizing, degenerating national faction fight into a great 
historical principled struggle with international aims. In this 
abrupt transformation one can see illustrated once again the 
tremendous power of ideas, in this case the ideas of unfalsified 
Marxism. 

These ideas made their way through a double set of ob- 
stacles. The long, drawn-out national faction fight, which I 
have briefly described in the preceding lectures, had brought 
us into a blind alley. We were lost in petty organizational con- 
siderations and demoralized by our nationalistic outlook. 
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The situation seemed insoluble. On the other side, in dis- 
tant Russia, the Bolshevik-Leninist Opposition was com- 
pletely smashed in an organizational sense. The leaders were 
expelled from the party, proscribed, outlawed, and subjected 
to criminal prosecution. Trotsky was in exile in faraway Alma 
Ata. Units of his supporters throughout the world were scat- 
tered, disorganized. Then, through a conjuncture of events, 
the situation was righted, and everything began to fall into 
its proper place. A single document of Marxism was sent by 
Trotsky from Alma Ata to the Sixth Congress of the Comin- 
tern. It found its way through a fissure in the secretarial ap- 
paratus, reaching the hands of a few delegates—in particu- 
lar, a single delegate of the American party and a single 
delegate of the Canadian party. This document, expressing 
these all-conquering ideas of Marxism, falling into the right 
hands at the nght time, sufficed to bring about the rapid and 
profound transformation which we reviewed last week. 
The movement which then began in Amenica brought re- 
percussions throughout the entire world; overnight the whole 
picture, the whole perspective of the struggle changed. Trots- 
kyism, officially pronounced dead, was resurrected on the 
international arena and inspired with new hope, new enthu- 
siasm, new energy. Denunciations against us were carried in 
the American press of the party and reprinted throughout 
the whole world, including the Moscow Pravda. Russian Op- 
positionists in prison and exile, where sooner or later copies of 
Pravda reached them, were thus notified of our action, our re- 
volt in America. In the darkest hour of the Opposition’s struggle, 
they learned that fresh reinforcements had taken the field across 
the ocean in the United States, which by virtue of the power 
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and weight of the country itself, gave importance and weight 
to the things done by the American Communists. 

Leon Trotsky, as I remarked, was isolated in the little Asi- 
atic village of Alma Ata. The world movement was in de- 
cline, leaderless, suppressed, isolated, practically nonexist- 
ent. With this inspiring news of a new detachment in faraway 
America, the little papers and bulletins of the Opposition 
groups flared into life again. Most inspiring of all to us was 
the assurance that our hard-pressed Russian comrades had 
heard our voice. I have always thought of this as one of the 
most gratifying aspects of the historic fight we undertook in 
1928—that the news of our fight reached the Russian comrades 
in all corners of the prisons and exile camps inspiring them with 
new hope and new energy to persevere in the struggle. 

As I have said, we began our fight with a rather clear vi- 
sion of what we were up against. We didn’t take the step lightly 
or without due thought and preparation. We anticipated a 
long, drawn-out struggle against heavy odds. That is why, 
from the very beginning, we held out no optimistic hopes of 
quick victory. In every issue of our paper, in every pronounce- 
ment, we emphasized the fundamental nature of the fight. 
We stressed the necessity of aiming far ahead, of having en- 
durance and patience, of awaiting the further development 
of events to prove the rightness of our program. 

First in order, of course, was the launching of our paper, 
the Militant. The Militant was not a surreptitiously distrib- 
uted mimeographed bulletin, such as satisfies many little 
cliques, but a full-sized printed paper. Then we set to work, 
the three of us—Abern, Shachtman, and Cannon—whom 


they disdainfully called the “Three Generals Without an Ar- 
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my.” That became a popular designation and we had to ad- 
mit there was some truth in it. We couldn’t help admitting 
that we had no army, but that did not shake our confidence. 
We had a program, and we were sure that the program would 
enable us to recruit the army. 

We began an energetic correspondence; wherever we knew 
anybody, or whenever we heard of somebody who was inter- 
ested, we would write him a long letter. The nature of our 
agitational and propagandistic work was necessarily trans- 
formed. In the past we, and especially I, had been accustomed 
to speaking to fairly large audiences—not long before our 
expulsion I had made my national tour, speaking to hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of people. Now we had to speak 
to individuals. Our propagandistic work consisted mainly 
of finding out names of isolated individuals in the Commu- 
nist Party, or close to the party, who might be interested, ar- 
ranging an interview, spending hours and hours talking to a 
single individual, writing long letters explaining all our prin- 
cipled positions in an attempt to win over one person. And 
in this way we recruited people—not by tens, not by hun- 
dreds, but one by one. 

No sooner had the explosion taken place in the American 
movement, that is, the United States, than Spector carried 
through his part of the compact in Canada; the same thing 
took place there; a substantial Canadian group was formed, 
and began cooperating with us. Comrades with whom we 
had been in contact came to our banner in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Philadelphia—not big groups as a rule. 
Chicago began with a couple of dozen, I think. The same 
number in Minneapolis. ‘Three or four in Kansas City; two 
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in Philadelphia, the redoubtable Morgenstern and Goodman. 
In some places single individuals took up our fight alone. In 
New York we picked up a few here and there—individuals. 
Cleveland, St. Louis, and the minefields of southern Illinois. 
This was about the range of our organizational contact in 
the first period. 

While we were busy with our singlejack agitation, as we 
used to call it in the [WW—that is, proselytizing one person 
to another—the Daily Worker, with its comparatively big cir- 
culation, blazed away at us in full-page and sometimes 
double-page articles day after day. ‘These articles explained 
at great length that we had sold out to American impenial- 
ism; that we were counterrevolutionists in league with the 
enemies of labor and the imperialist powers scheming to over- 
throw the Soviet Union; that we had become the “advance 
guard of the counterrevolutionary bourgeoisie.” This was 
printed day after day in a campaign of political terrorization 
and slander against us, calculated to make it impossible for 
us to retain any contact with individual members of the party. 
It was made a crime punishable by expulsion to speak with 
us on the street, to visit us, to have any communication with 
us. People were brought up on tnal in the Communist Party 
charged with having attended a meeting at which we spoke; 
with having bought a paper which we sold on the streets in 
front of the headquarters on Union Square; or with having 
had some connections with us in the past—they were com- 
pelled to prove that they had not maintained this contact af- 
terwards. A wall of ostracism separated us from the party 
members. People whom we had known and worked with for 
years became strangers to us overnight. Our whole lives, you 
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must remember, had been in the Communist movement and its 
periphery. We were professional party workers. We had no in- 
terests, no associations of a social nature outside the party and 
its periphery. All our friends, all our associates, all our collabora- 
tors in daily work for years had been in this milieu. Then, over- 
night, this was closed to us. We were completely isolated from it. 
That sort of thing usually happens when you change your alle- 
giance from one organization to another. As a rule, it isn’t so 
serious because when you leave one set of associations, politi- 
cal, personal, and social, you are immediately propelled into a 
new milieu. You find new friends, new people, new associates. 
But we experienced only one side of that process. We were cut 
off from our old associations without having new ones to go to. 
There was no organization we might join, where new friends 
and co-workers could be found. With nothing but the program 
and our bare hands we had to create a new organization. 

We lived in those first days under a form of pressure which 
is in many respects the most terrific that can be brought to 
bear against a human being—social ostracism from people 
of one’s own kind. In a large measure, I personally had been 
prepared for that ordeal by an experience of the past. Dur- 
ing the first World War, I lived as a pariah in my own home- 
town among the people I had known all my life. Consequently 
the second experience was, perhaps, not as hard on me as on 
some of the others. Many comrades who sympathized with 
us personally, who had been our friends, and many who sym- 
pathized at least in part with our ideas were terrorized against 
coming with us or associating with us because of that ter- 
rible penalty of ostracism. That was no easy experience for 
our tiny band of Trotskyists, but it was a good school just 
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the same. Ideas that are worth having are worth fighting for. 
The slander, ostracism, and persecution which our young 
movement throughout the country stood up against in the 
first days of the Left Opposition in America was excellent 
training in preparation for withstanding the social pressure 
and isolation that is to come in connection with the second World 
War, when the real weight of capitalist society begins to bear 
down upon the stiff-necked dissenters and oppositionists. 

The first weapon of the Stalinists was slander. The sec- 
ond weapon employed against us was ostracism. The third 
was gangsterism. 

Just imagine, here was a party with a membership and 
periphery of tens of thousands of people, with not one daily 
but no less than ten daily papers in their arsenal, with innu- 
merable weeklies and monthlies, with money and a huge 
apparatus of professional workers. This relatively formidable 
power was arrayed against a mere handful of people without 
means, without connections—without anything but their 
program and their will to fight for it. They slandered us, they 
ostracized us, and when that failed to break us, they tried to 
beat us down physically. They sought to avoid having to an- 
swer any arguments by making it impossible for us to speak, 
to write, to exist. 

Our paper was aimed directly at the members of the Com- 
munist Party. We didn’t try to convert the whole world. We 
took our message first to those whom we considered the van- 
guard, those most likely to be interested in our ideas. We knew 
that we had to recruit at least the first detachments of the 
movement from their ranks. 

After our little paper was printed, then the editors, as well 
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as the members, had to go out to sell it. We would write the 
paper. We would next go to the print shop, hovering over the 
printer’s forms until the last error was corrected, waiting 
anxiously to see the first copy come off the press. That was 
always a thrill—a new issue of the Militant, a new weapon. 
Then with bundles packed under our arms we would go out 
to sell them on street corners in Union Square. Of course it 
wasn’t the most efficient thing in the world for three editors 
to transform themselves into three newsboys. But we were 
short of help and had to do it; not always, but sometimes. 
Nor was this all. In order to sell our papers on Union Square 
we had to defend ourselves against physical attacks. 

As I thumbed through Volume I of the Militant today, re- 
freshing my mind about some of the events of those days, I 
read the first story about the physical attacks against us which 
began a few weeks after we were expelled. The Stalinists had 
been taken by surprise at first. Before they knew what had 
hit them we had a paper off the press and our comrades were 
in front of the Communist Party headquarters selling the 
Militant at a nickel a copy. It created a tremendous sensa- 
tion. For a few weeks they did not know what to do about it. 
Then they decided to try the Stalin method of physical force. 

The first report in the Militant tells of two women com- 
rades of the Hungarian group who went there with bundles 
of the paper one evening and attempted to sell them. They 
were set upon by hoodlums, pushed and kicked and driven 
away from the public streets, their papers torn up. This was re- 
ported in the Militant as the first gangster attack against us. 

Then it became a more or less regular thing. We stood our 


ground. We raised a big hullabaloo and scandalized them all 
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over town. We mobilized all our forces to go there Saturday 
afternoons, forming a guard around the editors and defying 
the Stalinist hoodlums to drive us away. One fight after an- 
other took place. 

This consumed the first few weeks. By December 17 the 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
was held in New York City. And here again I want to point 
out one of the important lessons of our tactics in this fight. 
That is, we didn’t turn our backs on the party, but went right 
back to it. Having been expelled on October 27, we came to 
the Plenum on December 17, knocked on the door and said: 
“We have come to appeal against our expulsion.” They set a 
time and permitted us to make our appeal before approxi- 
mately 100 to 150 of the party leaders. Now the Lovestone- 
ites didn’t do this from considerations of democracy or faith- 
ful adherence to the constitution. They did it for factional 
reasons. You see, our expulsion didn’t end the faction fight 
between the Fosterites and the Lovestoneites. The Love- 
stoneites, who were in the majority, conceived the cunning 
idea that if we were given the floor it would help them to 
compromise the Fosterites as “Trotskyist conciliators.” 
Through that crack we entered the Plenum. We had no illu- 
sions. We weren’t even thinking of convincing them. We 
weren’t concerned with their little petty-larceny strategy 
against the Fosterites. We were thinking of making our for- 
mal appeal and printing the speech in the Militant as propa- 
ganda for distribution. 

The “Three Generals Without an Army” appeared at the 
December Plenum as the representatives of all the expelled. 
I made a speech of about two hours. Then we were ushered 
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out. The next day the speech was set up on the linotype for 
the next number of the Militant under the heading “Our 
Appeal to the Party.” 

I mentioned the weapons of slander, ostracism, and gang- 
sterism employed by the Stalinists against us. The fourth 
weapon in the arsenal of the leaders of American Stalinism 
was burglary. They were so afraid of this little group, armed 
with the great ideas of Trotsky’s program, that they wanted 
by all means to crush it before it could get a hearing. One 
Sunday afternoon, returning from a meeting of our first New 
York branch—12 or 13 people gathered solemnly to form the 
organization and lay the groundwork for the overthrow of 
American capitalism—I found the apartment ransacked from 
top to bottom. In our absence they had jimmied the lock on 
the door of my home and broken in. Everything was in dis- 
order; all my private papers, documents, records, correspon- 
dence—anything they could lay their hands on—were strewn 
over the floor. Evidently we had surprised them before they 
could cart the plunder away. While I was on tour a few weeks 
later they came back and finished the job. ‘This time they 
took everything. 

We continued to fight along our lines. We scandalized them 
mercilessly, cried to high heaven, publicized their burglary 
and gangsterism, and made them wince with our exposures. 
They could not snuff us out nor silence us. Here, of course, 
we had the tremendous advantage of our past experiences. 
We had been through the mill. We had taken part in a good 
many fights and they couldn’t bluff us with a few burglaries 
and slanders. We knew how to exploit all these things against 
them to good effect. We fought with political weapons, which 
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are stronger than the gangster’s blackjack or the burglar’s 
jimmy. We appealed to the good will and communist con- 
science of the members of the party and began recruiting the 
people who came to us at first as a protest against this Stalin- 
ist procedure. 

Within a few weeks, on January 8, 1929, we organized the 
first ‘Trotskyist public meeting in America. I looked over the 
first bound volume of the Militant today and saw the adver- 
tisement of that meeting on the front page of the issue of Janu- 
ary 1, 1929. I admit I felt a little emotion as I recalled the time 
we threw that bombshell into the radical circles of New York. 
In front of this Labor Temple a big sign announced that I 
was going to speak on “The Truth About Trotsky and the 
Russian Opposition.” We came to this meeting prepared to 
protect it. We had the assistance of the Italian group of Bor- 
digists, our Hungarian comrades, a few individual sympa- 
thizers of Communism who didn’t believe in stopping free 
speech, and our own valiant newly-recruited forces. They 
were deployed around the platform in the Labor Temple and 
near the door to see to it that the meeting wasn’t interrupted. 
And that meeting did go through without interruption. 

The hall was filled, not only with sympathizers and con- 
verts, but also with all kinds of people who came there from 
all kinds of motives, interest, curiosity, etc. The lecture was 
very successful, consolidated our supporters, and gained 
some recruits. It also threw greater alarm into the camp of 
the Stalinists, and pushed them further along the road of vio- 
lence against us. 

We next planned a national tour on the same subject. I 
tried to speak in New Haven, but there we were completely 
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outnumbered. The Stalinists surrounded us and the meet- 
ing was entirely broken up. I spoke in Boston; there we made 
better preparations. I arrived a few days early, went around 
to a few old IWW friends of mine to see if they could not get 
some boys from the waterfront to help us uphold free speech. 
We had about ten of these lads around the platform. A gang 
of Stalinist hoodlums was also there, bent on breaking up 
the meeting, but evidently they became convinced that they 
would get their own heads broken if they tried it. The Bos- 
ton meeting was a success. Needless to say, my chairman on 
this historic occasion was Antoinette Konikow. A group of 
eight to ten comrades was consolidated in Boston around 
the program of Trotsky. 

In Cleveland we had a fight. The well-known Amter was 
District Organizer in Cleveland and he brought a squad to 
our meeting to break it up. We also had a few boys who had 
come over to us, and they lined up a number of sympathiz- 
ers, radicals, and others who wanted fair play and free speech. 
Instructed by our experience in New Haven, our forces were 
organized in a squadron around the speaker. I began my lec- 
ture and after a few sentences, as I recall, I used the expres- 
sion, “I want to explain to you the revolutionary significance 
of this fight.” 

Amter stood up and said, “You mean, counterrevolution- 
ary significance.” 

This apparently was the signal. The Stalinist gang began 
to howl and whistle. “Sit down, counterrevolutionist,” “trai- 
” “agent of American imperialism,” and so on and so forth. 
That went on for about fifteen minutes, pandemonium. Their 
idea was to make it impossible for me to be heard above the 


tor, 
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tumult. This was the way they were going to clarify the ques- 
tion, by simply stopping me from speaking. We had other 
ideas. It became clear that the Amterites intended to howl all 
night if necessary. Our squadron was ready, waiting for me 
to give the signal. I finally said, “O.K., go ahead.” There- 
upon they went after Amter and his gang, took them one by 
one and threw them down the stairs, and cleared the hall 
and the atmosphere of Stalinists. Then everything was fine; 
the meeting proceeded without further disturbance. We had 
the most wonderful peace and quiet. 

In Chicago, a few nights later, the Stalinists had a little 
gang, but couldn’t make up their minds whether they wanted 
to start a fight or not. I went through with the lecture. 

As I travelled along the road, various Stalinist functionar- 
ies came to see me in the night like the Biblical figure 
Nicodemus. One of them was B. K. Gebert, who in later years 
became a big figure in the Communist Party and District 
Organizer in Detroit. He came to see me in the hotel at Chi- 
cago, a heartbroken man. He despised all these methods used 
against us. Gebert was a conscientious Communist, sympa- 
thized with our fight, but couldn’t leave the party. He couldn’t 
bring himself to the idea of breaking with the whole life he 
had known and of starting out anew. This was the case with 
many. Various forms of compulsion affect various people. 
Some are afraid of a physical blow; some shrink from slan- 
der; others fear ostracism. The Stalinists employed all these 
methods. ‘The cumulative effect of it was to terrorize hun- 
dreds and even thousands of people who, in a free atmo- 
sphere, would have sympathized with us and supported us 
to one degree or another. 
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At my meeting in Minneapolis, as I testified years later in 
the Northern Minnesota District Federal Court, we were 
taken off guard. Our forces were rather strong in Minneapo- 
lis. The recognized leaders of the Minneapolis Communist 
movement, V. R. Dunne, Carl Skoglund, and others, had all 
come out in our support. They were pretty strong physically 
too, and they became careless. In organizing the meeting on 
the theory that the hoodlums wouldn’t try any monkey busi- 
ness there, no special plans were made for defense. That was 
an error. Our people were late in coming. The Stalinist gang 
arrived first, assaulted Oscar Coover at the door with black- 
jacks, forced their way in, and occupied the front seats in a 
rather small hall. When I arose to speak they began howling 
in the manner of Amter and his gang at Cleveland. After a 
few minutes we tied into them, and a free-for-all fight en- 
sued. Then the cops came in and broke up the meeting. That 
was a rather scandalous and demoralizing thing for Minne- 
sota. It was decided that I should stay over and try another 
meeting. We went down to the IWW hall with a proposal for 
a united front to protect free speech. Together with them, a 
few sympathizers, and isolated individuals we formed a Work- 
ers Defense Guard. A meeting was scheduled in the [WW 
hall; the handbill advertised that this meeting would be held 
under the protection of the Workers Defense Guard. The 
Guard came there equipped with clubs, oversized hatchet 
handles purchased at a hardware store, nice and handy. The 
guards lined up along the walls and in front of the speaker. 
Others were posted at the door. The chairman calmly an- 
nounced that questions and discussion would be permitted, 
but that no one should interfere while the speaker had the 
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floor. ‘The meeting went off smoothly, without any sign of 
disturbance. The organization of our group in Minneapolis 
was completed in good shape. 

In New York, as we began holding more regular meetings, 
the Stalinists intensified their attempts to stop us. One meet- 
ing here in the Labor Temple was broken up. Their stand- 
ing plan was to come in such force as to rush the speaker off 
the platform, take over the meeting, and turn it into an anti- 
Trotskyist demonstration. They never succeeded in doing 
that because we always had our guard on the platform 
equipped with the necessary implements. The Stalinists 
never reached the platform, but they did start such a free- 
for-all fight that the cops came in force and the meeting was 
broken up in disorder. The Stalinists tried the same thing a 
second time but were routed and driven out. Things really 
came to a climax when the Stalinists made their last attempts 
to break up our meetings at a hall on the Upper East Side 
where our Hungarian group used to meet. We held a May 
Day celebration there May 1, 1929—the spring after our ex- 
pulsion. Looking through the Militant today I saw the an- 
nouncement of the May Day meeting at the Hungarian Hall 
and the appended statement that it would be under the pro- 
tection of the Workers Defense Guard. It was well guarded; 
our strategy was not to let the disturbers in. Our own com- 
rades, sympathizers, and all those who were obviously com- 
ing to celebrate May Day were admitted. When the Stalinists 
tried to force their way in, they met our Guard at the head of the 
stairs, and got blows over the head until they decided they could 
not storm that stairway. We held the meeting in peace. 

The following Friday, I think it was, the Stalinists decided 
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to take revenge on the Hungarian group for their inability to 
break up the May Day meeting as instructed. The Hungar- 
ian comrades were holding a closed meeting—eight or ten 
people quietly transacting the ordinary business of a branch. 
Among those present were the Communist veteran, Louis 
Basky, a man of about 50, and his aged father, a man about 
80, who was a militant partisan of his son and of the Trotsky- 
ist movement. Several women comrades were there. Suddenly 
the hall was raided by a gang of Stalinist hoodlums. They 
rushed right in and began beating both the women and men, 
including old man Basky. Our comrades grabbed chairs or 
chair legs and defended themselves as best they could. At a 
stage in the bloody fight, one of those present, a woodworker 
by profession, who had one of the tools of his trade in his 
pocket, saw a couple of these hoodlums beating the old man. 
He went berserk when he saw that and went to work on one 
of the pair. They carried the Stalinist thug to the hospital. 
He stayed there three weeks, the doctors uncertain whether 
he was going to pull out of it or not. 

That put a stop to the attacks on our meetings. The 
Stalinists had brought things near a terrible tragedy and scan- 
dalization of the whole Communist movement. They became 
convinced that we would not surrender our right to meet 
and speak, that we would stand up and fight, that they could 
not break us up. Thereafter, there were only isolated instances 
of violence against us. We did not win our free speech from 
the Stalinist gangsters by a change of heart on their part but 
by our determined and militant defense of our rights. 

Meanwhile we gained new members and sympathizers 
because of the fight we were putting up. We were only a hand- 
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ful of people, and all the weapons of slander and ostracism 
and violence were brought to bear against us. But we stood 
our ground. By one means or another we brought out our 
paper regularly. We came back stronger after every fight, and 
this attracted sympathy and support. Many of the radical 
people in New York, sympathizers of the Communist Party, 
and even some members, would come to our meetings to 
help protect them in the interests of free speech. They were 
attracted by our fight, by our courage, and revolted by the 
methods of the Stalinists. They would then start reading our 
material and studying our program. We began to win them 
over, one by one, and to make political converts to Trotsky- 
ism out of them. So we can say that the very first nucleus of 
American Trotskyism was recruited in the fire of a real strug- 
gle. Week by week, month by month, we built these little 
groups in various cities, and soon we had the skeleton of a 
national organization. 

The Militant was coming out every two weeks; how, I 
couldn’t tell you now, and I wouldn’t want to have the finan- 
cial assignment of doing it over again. We did it with the help 
of loyal friends. By one means and another we did it, at the 
cost of rather heavy sacrifices. But these sacrifices were noth- 
ing compared to the intellectual and spiritual compensation 
we derived from getting out our paper, spreading our mes- 
sage, and feeling that we were worthily carrying out the great 
mission that had been thrust upon us. 

In all this time we had no contact with Comrade Trotsky. 
We didn’t know whether he was dead or alive. There were 
reports of his being sick. We never dared to hope that we 
would ever see him or have any direct contact with him. Our 
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only connection with him was that document I brought back 
from Moscow, and other documents we later received from 
the European groups. In issue after issue of the Militant we 
began to publish, one after another, the various documents 
and theses of the Russian Left Opposition covering the whole 
period, from 1924 to 1929. We broke the blockade against 
the ideas of Trotsky and his co-workers in Russia. 

Then in the early spring of 1929, a few months after our 
expulsion, the press of the world was rocked by the an- 
nouncement that ‘Trotsky was being deported from Russia. 
This announcement didn’t say where he would be sent. Day 
after day the press was full of all kinds of speculative stories, 
but no information as to his whereabouts. This continued 
for a week or more. We hung in suspense not knowing 
whether Trotsky was dead or alive, until finally the news came 
through that he had landed in Turkey. We established our 
first contact with him there in the spring of 1929, four or five 
months after we started the movement in his name and on 
the basis of his ideas. I wrote him a letter; we soon received an 
answer. Thereafter, except for the time he was interned in Nor- 
way, until the day of his death, we were never without the most 
intimate contact with the founder and inspirer of our movement. 

On February 15, 1929, not quite four months after our ex- 
pulsion, as the Communist Party was preparing its national 
convention, we published the “Platform” of our faction—a 
complete statement of our principles and our position on 
the questions of the day, national and international. To com- 
pare this platform with the resolutions and theses that we, as 
well as other factions, used to write in the internal national 
faction fights, is to see what an abyss separates people who 
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have acquired an international theoretical outlook from na- 
tional-minded factionalists fighting in a restricted area. Our 
platform began with our declaration of principles on an in- 
ternational scale, our view of the Russian question, our posi- 
tion on the great theoretical questions at the bottom of the 
fight in the Russian party—the question of socialism in one 
country. From there our platform proceeded to national ques- 
tions, to the trade union question in the United States, to the 
detailed problems of party organization, etc. For the first time 
in the long, drawn-out faction fight in the American Com- 
munist movement a really rounded international Marxist 
document was thrown into the arena. That was the result of 
adherence to the Russian Left Opposition and its program. 

We printed this platform in the Militant, first as our pro- 
posal to the convention of the Communist Party, because al- 
though expelled we maintained our position as a faction. We 
didn’t run away from the party. We didn’t start another one. 
We turned back to the party membership and said: “We be- 
long to this party, and this is our program for the party con- 
vention, our platform.” Naturally, we didn’t expect the bu- 
reaucrats to permit us to defend it in the convention. We 
didn’t expect them to adopt it. We were aiming at the 
Communist rank and file. It was this line, this technique, 
which gave us our approach to the rank-and-file members of 
the Communist Party. When Lovestone, Foster, and Com- 
pany said to them: “These fellows, these ‘Trotskyists, are en- 
emies of the Communist International; they want to break 
up the party;” we could show them it wasn’t so. Our answer 
was: “No, we are still members of the party, and we are sub- 
mitting a platform for the party that will give it a clearer prin- 
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cipled position and a better orientation.” In this way we kept 
our contact with the best elements in the party. We refuted 
the slander that we were enemies of Communism and con- 
vinced them that we, ourselves, were its loyal defenders. By 
this means we first gained their attention and eventually re- 
cruited many of them, one by one, into our group. 

On March 19, I see by my notes, we held a meeting in the 
Labor Temple to protest the deportation of Trotsky from the 
Soviet Union. At the height of the world sensation created 
by this news we called a mass meeting here in this Labor 
Temple with Cannon, Abern, and Shachtman advertised as 
speakers. We protested against this infamy and again declared 
in public our solidarity with Trotsky. 

Under the date of May 17, 1929, the Militant carried the 
call for the first National Conference of the Left Opposition 
in the United States. The main task of this conference, as 
announced in the call and subsequent preconference articles, 
was to adopt the platform. This platform, which Cannon, 
Abern, and Shachtman had drawn up and submitted to the 
Communist Party as a draft, became the draft of a platform 
for our organization, submitted to our first conference. 

Another task of the conference was further to clarify our 
ranks as to our position on the Russian question. If you study 
the history of American Bolshevism from 1917 to the present 
day, you will find that at every juncture, at every critical oc- 
casion, at every turn of events, it was the Russian question 
that dominated the dispute. It was the Russian question that 
determined the allegiance of people, whether revolutionary 
or reformist, from 1917 up to the split in the Socialist Party in 
1919. At the time of the expulsion of the Trotskyists in 1928; 
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in the innumerable fights we had with the various factions 
and groups in the course of our own development; up to our 
fight with the petty-bourgeois opposition in the Socialist 
Workers Party in 1939 and 1940—the overriding issue was 
always the Russian question. It was dominant every time 
because the Russian question is the question of the proletar- 
ian revolution. It is not the abstract problem ofa prospective 
revolution; it is the question of the revolution itself, one that 
actually took place and still lives. The attitude toward that 
revolution today, as yesterday, and as in the beginning, is the 
decisive criterion in determining the character of a political 
group. 

We had to clarify that question at our first conference, be- 
cause no sooner had we been expelled and begun to fight 
the Stalinist bureaucracy, then all kinds of people wanted to 
join us on one little condition: that we turn our backs on the 
Soviet Union and on the Communist Party and build an anti- 
Communist organization. We could have recruited hundreds 
of members in the first days had we accepted that condition. 

There were others who wanted to abandon the idea of 
functioning as a faction of the Communist Party and pro- 
claim a completely independent Communist movement. The 
task of our conference was also to clarify that issue. Shall we 
start a new independent party and renounce any future work 
in the CP, or shall we continue to declare ourselves a fac- 
tion? That question had to be answered decisively. 

Another problem referred to the first National Conference 
was the nature and form of our national organization, and 
the election of our national leaders. Up to that time “The 
Three Generals” had functioned as the leadership simply by 
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virtue of the fact that they had started the fight. That was a 
good enough certificate to begin with: those who take the 
initiative become leaders of an action by a higher law than 
any referendum. But this could not continue indefinitely. We 
recognized that it was necessary to have a conference and to 
elect a leading committee. We were fortunate enough to re- 
ceive Comrade Trotsky’s answer to our communication in 
time for this conference. His answer, as all of his letters, as all 
of his articles, was permeated with political wisdom. His 
friendly advice helped us in solving our problems. 

The Militant reports that 31 delegates and 17 alternates 
from 12 cities attended the first conference of the American 
Trotskyists, representing a total of about 100 members 
throughout the country. The conference was held in Chi- 
cago in May 1929. You can see from the figures I have cited 
that nearly half of the members of our young organization 
came as delegates or alternates to form this historic confer- 
ence. It met in a spirit of unanimity, enthusiasm, and un- 
bounded confidence in our great future. The very first prepa- 
ration we made was the practical one of protecting the 
conference against Stalinist hoodlums. ‘The whole delegation, 
a total of 48, were all enlisted in the army of self-defense. If the 
Stalinists had attempted to interfere with that conference they 
would have been given a good answer for their pains. But they 
decided to leave us alone and we convened for days in peace. 

Let me repeat. There were 31 delegates and 17 alternates 
from 12 cities, representing approximately 100 members in 
our national organization. We called ourselves The Commu- 
nist League of America, Left Opposition of the Communist 


Party. We were sure we were right. We were sure that our 
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program was correct. We went from that conference with the 
confident assurance that the whole future development of 
the regenerated Communist movement in America, up to the 
time the proletariat takes power and begins organizing the 
socialist society, would trace its origin to that first National 
Conference of the American ‘Trotskyists at Chicago in May 
1920. 


5 


The Dog Days of the 
Left Opposition 


Our last lecture brought us up to the first National Confer- 
ence of the Left Opposition in May 1929. We had survived 
the difficult first six months of our struggle, kept our forces 
intact, and gained some new recruits. At the first conference 
we consolidated our forces into a national organization, set 
up an elected leadership, and defined our program more pre- 
cisely. Our ranks were firm, determined. We were poor in 
resources and very few in numbers, but we were sure that we 
had laid hold of the truth and that with the truth we would 
conquer in the end. We came back to New York to begin the 
second stage of the struggle for the regeneration of Ameri- 
can Communism. 

The fate of every political group—whether it is to live and 
grow or degenerate and die—is decided in its first experi- 
ences by the way in which it answers two decisive questions. 

The first is the adoption of a correct political program. 
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But that alone does not guarantee victory. The second is that 
the group decide correctly what shall be the nature of its ac- 
tivities, and what tasks it shall set itself, given the size and 
capacity of the group, the period of the development of the 
class struggle, the relation of forces in the political movement, 
and so on. 

If the program of a political group, especially a small po- 
litical group, is false, nothing can save it in the end. It is just 
as impossible to bluff in the political movement as in war. 
The only difference is that in wartime things are brought to 
such a pitch that every weakness becomes exposed almost 
immediately, as is shown in one stage after another in the 
current imperialist war. The law operates just as ruthlessly 
in the political struggle. Bluffs do not work. At most they 
deceive people for a time, but the main victims of the decep- 
tion, in the end, are the bluffers themselves. You must have 
the goods. That is, you must have a correct program in order 
to survive and serve the cause of the workers. 

An example of the fatal result of a light-minded bluffing 
attitude toward program is the notorious Lovestone group. 
Some of you who are new to the revolutionary movement 
may never have heard of this faction which once played such 
a prominent role, inasmuch as it has disappeared completely 
from the scene. But in those days the people who constituted 
the Lovestone group were the leaders of the American Com- 
munist Party. It was they who carried through our expul- 
sion, and when about six months later, they themselves were 
expelled, they began with far more numerous forces and re- 
sources than we did. They made a much more imposing 
appearance in the first days. But they didn’t have a correct 
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program and didn’t try to develop one. They thought they 
could cheat history a little bit; that they could cut corners 
with principle and keep larger forces together by compro- 
mises on the program question. And they did for a time. But 
in the end this group, rich in energies and abilities, and con- 
taining some very talented people, was utterly destroyed in 
the political fight, ignominiously dissolved. Today, most of 
its leaders, all of them as far as I know, are on the bandwagon 
of the imperialist war, serving ends absolutely opposite to 
those which they set out to serve at the beginning of their 
political work. The program is decisive. 

On the other hand, if the group misunderstands the tasks 
set for it by the conditions of the day, if it does not know how 
to answer the most important of all questions in politics— 
that is, the question of what to do next—then the group, no 
matter what its merits may otherwise be, can wear itself out 
in misdirected efforts and futile activities and come to grief. 

So, as I said in my opening remarks, our fate was deter- 
mined in those early days by the answer we gave to the ques- 
tion of the program and by the way we analyzed the tasks of 
the day. Our merit, as a newly created political force in the 
American labor movement—the merit which assured the 
progress, stability, and further development of our group— 
consisted in this, that we gave correct answers to both those 
questions. 

The conference didn’t take up every question posed by 
the political conditions of the time. It took up only the most 
important questions, that is, those which had to be answered 
first. And the first of these was the Russian question, the 
question of the revolution in existence. As I remarked in the 
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previous lecture, ever since 1917 it has been demonstrated 
over and over again that the Russian question is the touch- 
stone for every political current in the labor movement. Those 
who take an incorrect position on the Russian question leave 
the revolutionary path sooner or later. 

The Russian question has been elucidated innumerable 
times in articles, pamphlets, and books. But at every impor- 
tant turn of events it arises again. As late as 1939 and 1940 we 
had to fight the Russian question over again with a petty- 
bourgeois current in our own movement. Those who want 
to study the Russian question in all its profundity, all its acute- 
ness, and all its urgency can find abundant material in the 
literature of the Fourth International. Therefore I do not need 
to elucidate it in detail tonight. I simply reduce it to its barest 
essentials and say that the question confronting us at our first 
convention was whether we should continue to support the 
Soviet state, the Soviet Union, despite the fact that the direc- 
tion of it had fallen into the hands of a conservative, bureau- 
cratic caste. There were people in those days, calling them- 
selves and considering themselves revolutionary, who had 
broken with the Communist Party, or had been expelled from 
it, and who wanted to turn their backs entirely on the Soviet 
Union and what remained of the Russian revolution and start 
over, with a “clean slate” as an anti-Soviet party. We rejected 
that program and all those who urged it on us. We could 
have had many members in those days if we had compro- 
mised on that issue. We took a firm stand in favor of sup- 
porting the Soviet Union; of not overturning it, but of trying 
to reform it through the instrumentality of the party and the 
Comintern. 
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In the course of development it was proved that all those 
who, whether from impatience, ignorance, or subjectivity— 
whatever the cause might be—prematurely announced the 
death of the Russian revolution, were in reality announcing 
their own demise as revolutionists. Each and every one of 
these groups and tendencies degenerated, fell apart at the 
very base, withdrew to the sidelines, and in many cases went 
over into the camp of the bourgeoisie. Our political health, 
our revolutionary vitality, were safeguarded, first of all, by 
the correct attitude we took toward the Soviet Union despite 
the crimes that had been committed, including those against 
us, by the individuals in control of the administration of the 
Soviet Union. 

The trade union question had an extraordinary impor- 
tance then as always. At that time it was particularly acute. 
The Communist International, and the Communist parties 
under its direction and control, after a long experiment with 
nght-wing opportunist politics, had taken a big swing to the 
left, to ultraleftism—a characteristic manifestation of the bu- 
reaucratic centrism of the faction of Stalin. Having lost the 
Marxist compass, they were distinguished by a tendency to 
jump from the extreme right to the left, and vice versa. They 
had gone through a long experience with nght-wing politics 
in the Soviet Union, conciliating the kulaks and Nepmen, 
until the Soviet Union, and the bureaucracy with it, came to 
the brink of disaster. On the international arena, similar poli- 
cies brought similar results. In reacting to this, and under 
the relentless criticisms of the Left Opposition, they intro- 
duced an ultraleftist overcorrection in all fields. On the trade 
union question they swung around to the position of leaving 
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the established unions, including the American Federation 
of Labor, and starting a new made-to-order trade union move- 
ment under the control of the Communist Party. The insane 
policy of building “Red Unions” became the order of the 
day. 

Our first National Conference took a firm stand against 
that policy, and declared in favor of operating within the ex- 
isting labor movement, confining independent unionism to 
the unorganized field. We mercilessly attacked the revived 
sectarianism contained in this theory ofa new “Communist” 
trade union movement created by artificial means. By that 
stand, by the correctness of our trade union policy, we as- 
sured that when the time arrived for us to have some access 
to the mass movement we would know the shortest route to 
it. Later events confirmed the correctness of the trade union 
policy adopted at our first conference and consistently main- 
tained thereafter. 

The third big important question we had to answer was 
whether we should create a new independent party, or still 
consider ourselves a faction of the existing Communist Party 
and the Comintern. Here again we were besieged by people 
who thought they were radicals: ex-members of the Com- 
munist Party who had become completely soured and want- 
ed to throw out the baby with the dirty bath water; syndical- 
ists and ultraleftist elements who, in their antagonism to the 
Communist Party, were willing to combine with anybody 
ready to create a party in opposition to it. Moreover, in our 
own ranks there were a few people who reacted subjectively 
to the bureaucratic expulsions, the slander and violence and 
ostracism employed against us. They also wanted to renounce 
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the Communist Party and start a new party. This approach had 
a superficial attraction. But we resisted, we rejected that idea. 
People who oversimplified the question used to say to us: “How 
can you be a faction of a party when you are expelled from it?” 

We explained: It is a question of correctly appraising the 
membership of the Communist Party, and finding the right 
tactical approach to it. If the Communist Party and its mem- 
bers have degenerated beyond reclamation, and if a more 
progressive group of workers exists (either actually or po- 
tentially by reason of the direction in which such a group is 
moving) out of which we can create a new and better party— 
then the argument for a new party is correct. But, we said, 
we don’t see such a group anywhere. We don’t see any real 
progressiveness, any militancy, any real political intelligence 
in all these diverse oppositions, individuals, and tendencies. 
They are nearly all sideline critics and sectarians. The real 
vanguard of the proletariat consists of those tens of thou- 
sands of workers who have been awakened by the Russian 
revolution. They are still loyal to the Comintern and to the 
Communist Party. They haven’t attentively followed the pro- 
cess of gradual degeneration. They haven’t unraveled the 
theoretical questions which are at the bottom of this degen- 
eration. It is impossible even to get a hearing from these 
people unless you place yourself on the ground of the party, 
and strive not to destroy but to reform it, demanding read- 
mission to the party with democratic nghts. 

We solved that problem correctly by declaring ourselves a 
faction of the party and the Comintern. We named our orga- 
nization The Communist League of America (Opposition), in 
order to indicate that we were not a new party but simply an 
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opposition faction to the old one. Experience has richly dem- 
onstrated the correctness of this decision. By remaining par- 
tisans of the Communist Party and the Communist Interna- 
tional, by opposing the bureaucratic leaders at the top, but 
appraising correctly the rank and file as they were at that time, 
and seeking contact with them, we continued to gain new 
recruits from the ranks of the Communist workers. The over- 
whelming majority of our members in the first five years of 
our existence came from the CP. Thus we built the founda- 
tions of a regenerated Communist movement. As for the anti- 
Soviet and antiparty people, they never produced anything 
but confusion. 

Out of this decision to form, at that time, a faction and not 
a new party, flowed another important and troublesome ques- 
tion which was debated and fought out at great length in our 
movement for five years—from 1928 until 1933. That ques- 
tion was: What concrete task shall we set for this group of 
100 people scattered over the broad expanse of this vast coun- 
try? If we constitute ourselves as an independent party, then 
we must appeal directly to the working class, turn our backs 
on the degenerated Communist Party, and embark on a se- 
nes of efforts and activities in the mass movement. On the 
other hand, if we are to be not an independent party but a 
faction, then it follows that we must direct our main efforts, 
appeals, and activities, not to the mass of 40 million Ameri- 
can workers, but to the vanguard of the class organized in 
and around the Communist Party. You can see how these 
two questions dovetailed. In politics—and not only in poli- 
tics—once you say “A” you must say “B.” We had to either 
turn our face towards the Communist Party, or away from 
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the Communist Party in the direction of the undeveloped, 
unorganized, and uneducated masses. You cannot eat your 
cake and have it too. 

The problem was to understand the actual situation, the 
stage of development at the moment. Of course, you have to 
find a road to the masses in order to create a party that can 
lead a revolution. But the road to the masses leads through 
the vanguard and not over its head. That was not understood 
by some people. They thought they could bypass the Com- 
munistic workers, jump right into the midst of the mass move- 
ment, and find there the best candidates for the most ad- 
vanced, the most theoretically developed group in the world, 
that is, the Left Opposition which was the vanguard of the 
vanguard. This conception was erroneous, the product of 
impatience and the failure to think things out. Instead of that, 
we set as our main task propaganda, not agitation. 

We said: Our first task is to make the principles of the Left 
Opposition known to the vanguard. Let us not delude our- 
selves with the idea we can go to the great unschooled mass 
now. We must first get what is obtainable from this vanguard 
group, consisting of some tens of thousands of Communist 
Party members and sympathizers, and crystallize out of them 
a sufficient cadre either to reform the party, or, if after a seri- 
ous effort that fails in the end—and only when the failure is 
conclusively demonstrated—to build a new one with the 
forces recruited in the endeavor. Only in this way is it possible 
for us to reconstitute the party in the real sense of the word. 

At that time there appeared on the horizon a figure who is 
also perhaps strange to many of you, but who in those days 
made an awful lot of noise. Albert Weisbord had been a mem- 
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ber of the CP and got himself expelled along about 1929 for 
criticism, or for one reason or another—it was never quite 
clear. After his expulsion Weisbord decided to do some study- 
ing. It frequently happens, you know, that after people get a 
bad blow they begin to wonder about the cause of it. Weis- 
bord soon emerged from his studies to announce himself as 
a Trotskyist; not 50 percent Trotskyist as we were, but a real 
genuine 100 percent ‘Trotskyist whose mission in life was to 
set us straight. 

His revelation was: The Trotskyists must not be a propa- 
ganda circle, but go directly into “mass work.” That concep- 
tion had to lead him logically to the proposal of forming a 
new party, but he couldn’t do that very conveniently because 
he didn’t have any members. He had to apply the tactic of 
going first to the vanguard—on us. With a few of his per- 
sonal friends and others he began an energetic campaign of 
“boring from within” and hammering from without this little 
group of 25 or 30 people whom we had by that time orga- 
nized in New York City. While we were proclaiming the ne- 
cessity of propagandizing the members and sympathizers of 
the Communist Party as a link to the mass movement, Weis- 
bord, proclaiming a program of mass activity, directed 99 
percent of his mass activity not at the masses, and not even at 
the Communist Party, but at our little Trotskyist group. He 
disagreed with us on everything and denounced us as false 
representatives of ‘Trotskyism. When we said, yes, he said, 
yes positively. When we said 75, he raised the bid. When we 
said, “Communist League of America,” he called his group 
the “Communist League of Struggle” to make it stronger. The 
heart and core of the fight with Weisbord was this question 
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of the nature of our activities. He was impatient to jump into 
mass work over the head of the Communist Party. We re- 
jected his program and he denounced us in one thick mim- 
eographed bulletin after another. 

Some of you may perhaps have the ambition to become 
historians of the movement, or at least students of the his- 
tory of the movement. If so, these informal lectures of mine 
can serve as guideposts for a further study of the most im- 
portant questions and turning points. There is no lack of 
literature. If you dig for it, you will find literally bales of mim- 
eographed bulletins devoted to criticism and denunciation 
of our movement—and especially of me, for some reason. 
That sort of thing has happened so often that I long ago 
learned to accept it as matter of course. Whenever anybody 
goes crazy in our movement he begins to denounce me at the 
top of his voice, entirely aside from provocation of any sort 
on my part. So Weisbord denounced us, particularly me, but 
we fought it out. We stuck to our course. 

There were impatient people in our ranks who thought 
that Weisbord’s prescription might be worth trying, a way 
for a poor little group to get rich quick. It is very easy for 
isolated people, gathered together in a small room, to talk 
themselves into the most radical proposals unless they re- 
tain a sense of proportion, of sanity and realism. Some of our 
comrades, disappointed at our slow growth, were lured by 
this idea that we needed only a program of mass work in or- 
der to go out and get the masses. This sentiment grew to 
such an extent that Weisbord created a little faction inside 
our organization. We were obliged to declare an open meet- 
ing for discussion. We admitted Weisbord, who wasn’t a for- 
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mal member, and gave him the right to the floor. We debated 
the question hammer and tongs. Eventually we isolated Weis- 
bord. He never enrolled more than 13 members in his group in 
New York. This little group went through a series of expulsions 
and splits and eventually disappeared from the scene. 

We consumed an enormous amount of time and energy 
debating and fighting out this question. And not only with 
Weisbord. In those days we were continually pestered by 
impatient people in our ranks. The difficulties of the time 
pressed heavily upon us. Week after week and month after 
month we appeared to be gaining hardly an inch. Discour- 
agement set in, and with it the demand for some scheme to 
grow faster, some magic formula. We fought it down, talked 
it down, and held our group on the right line, kept its face 
turned to the one possible source of healthy growth: the ranks 
of the Communist workers who still remained under the 
influence of the Communist Party. 

The Stalinist “left turn” piled up new difficulties for us. 
This turn was in part designed by Stalin to cut the ground 
from under the feet of the Left Opposition; it made the Stalinists 
appear more radical even than the Left Opposition of Trot- 
sky. They threw the Lovestoneites out of the party as “right 
wingers,” turned the party leadership over to Foster and 
Company, and proclaimed a left policy. By this maneuver they 
dealt us a devastating blow. Those disgruntled elements in 
the party, who had been inclined toward us and who had 
opposed the opportunism of the Lovestone group, became 
reconciled to the party. They used to say to us: “You see, 
you were wrong. Stalin is correcting everything. He is taking 
a radical position all along the line in Russia, America, and 
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everywhere else.” In Russia the Stalin bureaucracy declared 
war on the kulaks. All over the world the ground was being 
cut from under the feet of the Left Opposition. A whole se- 
ries of capitulations took place in Russia. Radek and others 
gave up the fight on the excuse that Stalin had adopted the 
policy of the Opposition. There were, I would say, perhaps 
hundreds of Communist Party members, who had been lean- 
ing towards us, who gained the same impression and returned 
to Stalinism in the period of the ultraleft swing. 

Those were the real dog days of the Left Opposition. We 
had gone through the first six months with rather steady prog- 
ress and formed our national organization at the conference 
with high hopes. Then recruitment from the party member- 
ship suddenly stopped. After the expulsion of the Lovestone- 
ites, a wave of illusion swept through the Communist Party. 
Reconciliation with Stalinism became the order of the day. 
We were stymied. And then began the big noise of the first 
Five Year Plan. The Communist Party members were fired 
with enthusiasm by the Five Year Plan which the Left Oppo- 
sition had originated and demanded. The panic in the United 
States, the “depression,” caused a great wave of disillusion- 
ment with capitalism. ‘The Communist Party in that situa- 
tion appeared to be the most radical and revolutionary force 
in the country. The party began to grow and swell its ranks 
and to attract sympathizers in droves. 

We, with our criticisms and theoretical explanations, ap- 
peared in the eyes of all as a group of impossibilists, hair- 
splitters, naggers. We were going around trying to make 
people understand that the theory of socialism in one coun- 
try is fatal for a revolutionary movement in the end; that we 
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must clear up this question of theory at all costs. Enamored 
with the first successes of the Five Year Plan, they used to 
look at us and say, “These people are crazy, they don’t live in 
this world.” At a time when tens and hundreds of thousands 
of new elements were beginning to look toward the Soviet 
Union, going forward with the Five Year Plan, while capital- 
ism appeared to be going up the spout; here were these Trot- 
skyists, with their documents under their arms, demanding 
that you read books, study, discuss, and so on. Nobody 
wanted to listen to us. 

In those dog days of the movement we were shut off from 
all contact. We had no friends, no sympathizers, no periph- 
ery around our movement. We had no chance whatever to 
participate in the mass movement. Whenever we tried to get 
into a workers organization we would be expelled as coun- 
terrevolutionary Trotskyists. We tried to send delegations to 
the unemployed meetings. Our credentials would be rejected 
on the ground that we were enemies of the working class. 
We were utterly isolated, forced in upon ourselves. Our re- 
cruitment dropped to almost nothing. The Communist Party 
and its vast periphery seemed to be hermetically sealed 
against us. 

Then, as is always the case with new political movements, 
we began to recruit from sources none too healthy. If you are 
ever reduced again to a small handful, as well the Marxists 
may be in the mutations of the class struggle; if things go 
badly once more and you have to begin over again, then I 
can tell you in advance some of the headaches you are going 
to have. Every new movement attracts certain elements which 
might properly be called the lunatic fringe. Freaks always 
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looking for the most extreme expression of radicalism, misfits, 
windbags, chronic oppositionists who had been thrown out 
of half a dozen organizations—such people began to come 
to us in our isolation, shouting, “Hello, Comrades.” I was 
always against admitting such people, but the tide was too 
strong. I waged a bitter fight in the New York branch of the 
Communist League against admitting a man to membership 
on the sole ground of his appearance and dress. 

They asked, “What have you against him?” 

I said, “He wears a corduroy suit up and down Green- 
wich Village, with a trick mustache and long hair. There is 
something wrong with this guy.” 

I wasn’t making a joke, either. I said, people of this type 
are not going to be suitable for approaching the ordinary 
American worker. ‘They are going to mark our organization 
as something freakish, abnormal, exotic; something that has 
nothing to do with the normal life of the American worker. I 
was dead right in general, and in this mentioned case in par- 
ticular. Our corduroy-suit lad, after making all kinds of 
trouble in the organization, eventually became an Oehlerite. 

Many people came to us who had revolted against the 
Communist Party not for its bad sides but for its good sides; 
that is, the discipline of the party, the subordination of the 
individual to the decisions of the party in current work. A lot 
of dilettantish petty-bourgeois-minded people who couldn’t 
stand any kind of discipline, who had either left the CP or 
been expelled from it, wanted, or rather thought they wanted 
to become Trotskyists. Some of them joined the New York 
branch and brought with them that same prejudice against 
discipline in our organization. Many of the newcomers made 
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a fetish of democracy. They were repelled so much by the 
bureaucratism of the Communist Party that they desired an 
organization without any authority or discipline or central- 
ization whatever. 

All the people of this type have one common characteris- 
tic: they like to discuss things without limit or end. The New 
York branch of the Trotskyist movement in those days was 
just one continuous stew of discussion. I have never seen 
one of these elements who isn’t articulate. I have looked for 
one but I have never found him. They can all talk; and not 
only can, but will; and everlastingly, on every question. They 
were iconoclasts who would accept nothing as authoritative, 
nothing as decided in the history of the movement. Every- 
thing and everybody had to be proved over again from 
scratch. 

Walled off from the vanguard represented by the Com- 
munist movement and without contact with the living mass 
movement of the workers, we were thrown in upon ourselves 
and subjected to this invasion. There was no way out of it. 
We had to go through the long, drawn-out period of stewing 
and discussing. I had to listen, and that is one reason my 
gray hairs are so numerous. I was never a sectarian or screw- 
ball. I never had patience with people who mistake mere gar- 
rulousness for the qualities of political leadership. But one 
could not walk away from this sorely beset group. This little 
fragile nucleus of the future revolutionary party had to be 
held together. It had to go through this experience. It had to 
survive somehow. One had to be patient for the sake of the 
future; that is why we listened to the windbags. It was not 
easy. I have thought many times that, if despite my unbelief, 
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there is anything in what they say about the hereafter, I am 
going to be well rewarded—not for what I have done, but for 
what I have had to listen to. 

That was the hardest time. And then, naturally, the move- 
ment slid into its inevitable period of internal difficulties, fric- 
tions, and conflicts. We had fierce quarrels and squabbles, 
very often over little things. There were reasons for it. No 
small isolated movement has ever been able to escape it. A 
small isolated group thrown in upon itself, with the weight 
of the whole world pressing down upon it, having no con- 
tact with the workers mass movement and getting no sober- 
ing corrective from it, is bound in the best case to have a 
hard time. Our difficulties were increased by the fact that 
many recruits were not first class material. Many of the people 
who joined the New York branch weren’t really there by jus- 
tice. They weren’t the type who, in the long run, could build 
a revolutionary movement—dilettantes, petty-bourgeois un- 
disciplined elements. 

And then, the everlasting poverty of the movement. We 
were trying to publish a newspaper, we were trying to pub- 
lish a whole list of pamphlets, without the necessary re- 
sources. Every penny we obtained was immediately devoured 
by the expenses of the newspaper. We didn’t have a nickel to 
turn around with. Those were the days of real pressure, the 
hard days of isolation, of poverty, of disheartening internal 
difficulties. This lasted not for weeks or months, but for years. 
And under those harsh conditions, which persisted for years, 
everything weak in any individual was squeezed to the surface; 
everything petty, selfish, and disloyal. I had been acquainted with 
some of the individuals before, in the days when the weather 
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was fairer. Now I came to know them in their blood and 
bones. And then in those terrible days I learned also to know 
Ben Webster and the men of Minneapolis. They always sup- 
ported me, they never failed me, they held up my hands. 

The greatest movement, with its magnificent program of 
the liberation of all humanity, with the most grandiose his- 
toric perspectives, was inundated in those days by a sea of 
petty troubles, jealousies, clique formations, and internal 
fights. Worst of all, these faction fights weren’t fully com- 
prehensible to the membership because the great political 
issues which were implicit in them had not yet broken 
through. However, they were not mere personal quarrels, as 
they so often appeared to be, but, as is now quite clear to all, 
the premature rehearsal of the great, definitive struggle of 
1939-40 between the proletarian and petty-bourgeois ten- 
dencies within our movement. 

Those were the hardest days of all in the thirty years that I 
have been active in the movement—those days from the con- 
ference of 1929 in Chicago until 1933, the years of the ter- 
rible hermetically sealed isolation, with all the attendant difh- 
culties. Isolation is the natural habitat of the sectarian, but 
for one who has an instinct for the mass movement it is the 
most cruel punishment. 

Those were the hard days, but in spite of everything we 
carried out our propaganda tasks, and on the whole we did 
it very well. At the conference in Chicago we had decided 
that at all costs we were going to publish the whole message 
of the Russian Opposition. All the accumulated documents, 
which had been suppressed, and the current writings of Trot- 
sky were then available to us. We decided that the most revo- 
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lutionary thing we could do was not to go out to proclaim 
the revolution in Union Square, not try to put ourselves at 
the head of tens of thousands of workers who did not yet 
know us, not to jump over our own heads. 

Our task, our revolutionary duty, was to print the word, to 
carry on propaganda in the narrowest and most concentrated 
sense, that is, the publication and distribution of theoretical 
literature. To that end we drained our members for money 
to buy a secondhand linotype machine and set up our own 
print shop. Ofall the business enterprises that have ever been 
contrived in the history of capitalism, I think this was the 
best, considering the means available. If we weren’t inter- 
ested in the revolution, I think that we could easily qualify, 
just on the basis of this enterprise, as very good business ex- 
perts. We certainly did a lot of corner cutting to keep that 
business going. We assigned a young comrade, who had just 
finished linotype school, to operate the machine. He wasn’t 
a first-class mechanic then; now he is not only a good me- 
chanic but also a party leader and a lecturer on the staff of 
the New York School of Social Science. In those days the 
whole weight of the propaganda of the party rested on this 
single comrade who ran the linotype machine. There was a 
story about him—I don’t know whether it is true or not— 
that he didn’t know much about the machine. It was an old 
broken-down, secondhand job that had been palmed off on 
us. Every once in a while it would stop working, like a tired 
mule. Charlie would adjust a few gadgets and, if that didn’t 
help, take a hammer and give the linotype a crack or two and 
knock some sense into it. Then it would begin to work prop- 
erly again and another issue of the Militant would come out. 
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Later on, we had amateur printers. About half of the New 
York branch used to work in the print shop at one time or 
another—painters, bricklayers, garment workers, bookkeep- 
ers—all of them served a term as amateur typesetters. With a 
very inefficient and overstaffed shop we ground out certain 
results through unpaid labor. That was the whole secret of 
the Trotskyist printing plant. It wasn’t efficient from any other 
standpoint, but it was kept going by the secret that all slave 
masters since Pharaoh have known: If you have slaves you 
don’t need much money. We didn’t have slaves but we did 
have ardent and devoted comrades who worked night and 
day for next to nothing on the mechanical as well as the edi- 
torial side of the paper. We were short of funds. All bills were 
always overdue, with the creditors pressing for immediate 
payment. No sooner would the paper bill be met than we 
had to pay rent on the building under threat of eviction. The 
gas bill then had to be paid in a hurry because without the 
gas the linotype wouldn’t work. The electric bill had to be 
paid because the shop could not operate without power and 
light. All the bills had to be paid whether we had the money 
or not. The most we could ever hope to do was to cover the 
rent, the paper cost, installment payments, and repairs on 
the linotype and the gas and light bills. There was seldom 
anything left over for the “hired help”—not only for the com- 
rades who worked in the shop, but also those in the office, 
the leaders of our movement. 

Great sacrifices were made by the rank and file of our com- 
rades all the time, but they were never greater than the sacri- 
fices made by the leaders. That is why the leaders of the 
movement always had strong moral authority. The leaders 
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of our party were always in a position to demand sacrifices 
of the rank and file—because they set the example and ev- 
erybody knew it. 

Somehow or other the paper came out. Pamphlets were 
printed one after another. Different groups of comrades 
would each sponsor a new pamphlet by Trotsky, putting up 
the money to pay for the paper. In that antiquated printshop 
of ours a whole book was printed on the problems of the 
Chinese revolution. Every comrade who wants to know the 
problems of the Orient has to read the book which was pub- 
lished under those adverse conditions—at 84 East 10 Street, 
New York City. 

And in spite of everything—I have cited many of the nega- 
tive sides and difficulties—in spite of everything, we gained 
a few inches. We instructed the movement in the great prin- 
ciples of Bolshevism on a plane never known in this country 
before. We educated a cadre that is destined to play a great 
role in the American labor movement. We sifted out some of 
the misfits and recruited some good people one by one; we 
gained a member here and there; we began to establish new 
contacts. 

We tried to hold public meetings. It was very difficult be- 
cause in those days nobody wanted to listen to us. I remem- 
ber the grand efforts we made one time to mobilize the whole 
organization to distribute leaflets, to have a mass meeting in 
this very room. We got 59 people, including our own mem- 
bers, and the whole organization was uplifted with enthusi- 
asm. We went around saying to each other: “We had 59 
people present at the lecture the other night. We are begin- 
ning to grow.” 
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We received help from outside New York. From Minneap- 
olis, for example. Our comrades who later gained great fame 
as labor leaders weren’t always famous labor leaders. In those 
days they were coal heavers, working ten and twelve hours a 
day in the coal yards, heaving coal, the hardest kind of physi- 
cal labor. Out of their wages they used to dig up as high as 
five or ten dollars a week and shoot it in to New York to make 
sure the Militant came out. Many times we had no money 
for the paper. We would send a wire to Minneapolis and get 
back a telegraphic money order for $25 or something like 
that. Comrades in Chicago and other places did the same 
things. It was by a combination of all these efforts and all 
those sacrifices throughout the country that we survived and 
kept the paper going. 

There was an occasional windfall. Once or twice a sym- 
pathizer would give us $25. Those were real holidays in our 
office. We had a “revolving rent fund” which was the last 
resource of our desperate financial finagling. A comrade with 
rent to pay, say $30 or $40 due on the fifteenth of the month, 
would lend it to us on the tenth to pay some pressing bill or 
other. Then in five days we would get another comrade to 
lend his rent money to enable us to pay the other comrade 
back in time to satisfy his landlord. The second comrade 
would then stall off his landlord while we swung another 
deal, borrowed somebody else’s rent to repay him. That 
went on all the time. It gave us some floating capital to cut 
the corner. 

Those were cruel and heavy times. We survived them be- 
cause we had faith in our program and because we had the 
help of Comrade Trotsky and our international organization. 
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Comrade Trotsky began his great work in exile for the third 
time. His writings and his correspondence inspired us and 
opened up for us a window on a whole new world of theory 
and political understanding. The intervention of the Inter- 
national Secretariat was of decisive help to us in the solution 
of our difficulties. We sought their advice and were sensible 
enough to heed it when it was given. Without international 
collaboration—that is what the word “internationalism” 
means—it is not possible for a political group to survive and 
develop on a revolutionary path in this epoch. This gave us 
the strength to persevere and to survive, to hold the organi- 
zation together, and to be ready when our opportunity came. 

In my next lecture I will show you that we were ready when 
the opportunity did come. When the first crack in this wall 
of isolation and stagnation appeared, we were able to leap 
through it, out of our sectarian circle. We began to play a 
role in the political and labor movement. The condition for 
that was to keep our program clear and our courage strong 
in those days when capitulations were taking place in Russia 
and discouragement was overcoming the workers every- 
where. One defeat after another descended upon the heads 
of the vanguard of the vanguard. Many began to question. 
What to do? Is it possible to do anything? Isn’t it better to let 
things slide a little? Trotsky wrote an article, “Tenacity! Te- 
nacity! Tenacity!” That was his answer to the wave of dis- 
couragement that followed the capitulation of Radek and 
others. Hold on and fight it out—that is what the revolution- 
ists must learn, no matter how small their numbers, no mat- 
ter how isolated they may be. Hold on and fight it out until 
the break comes, then take advantage of every opportunity. 
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We held out until 1933, and then we began to see daylight. 
Then the Trotskyists started to get on the political map of 
this country. In the next lecture I shall tell you about that. 


G 


The Break with 


the Comintern 


We have now had five lectures in this course. With the fifth 
one last week, as you will remember, we covered the first four 
years of the Left Opposition, the Communist League of 
America—1928 to 1932. These were the times, as I remarked 
last week, of the severest isolation and the greatest hardship 
for the new movement. 

Last week I emphasized, perhaps overemphasized, the 
negative sides of the movement in that period: the stagna- 
tion, the poverty of forces and material means, the inevitable 
internal difficulties accruing from such a set of circumstances, 
and the lunatic fringe which plagued us as it plagues every 
new radical movement. This isolation together with its at- 
tendant evils was imposed upon us by objective factors be- 
yond our control. We could not prevent it, not with the best 
efforts, the best will. It was the condition of the times. The 
most important of these factors making our isolation so al- 
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most absolute was the upsurge of the Stalinist movement 
which resulted from the crisis in all the bourgeois countnes 
at the same time that the Soviet Union was bounding for- 
ward under the first Five Year Plan of industrialization. The 
enhanced prestige of the USSR, and of Stalinism which ap- 
peared to be its legitimate representative in the eyes of un- 
critical people—and the great masses are uncritical—made 
our Oppositionist movement appear somewhat bizarre, un- 
realistic. Besides that, there was great stagnation in the gen- 
eral labor movement. There were no strikes. The workers 
were quiescent. They were not interested in any theoretical 
questions. They were not even interested in any actions at 
that time. All this acted against our small group and pushed 
it into a corner. 

Our task in that difficult time was to hold on, to clarify the 
great questions, to educate our cadres in preparation for the 
future when objective conditions would open up possibili- 
ties for an expansion of the movement. Our task also was to 
test out to the very end the possibilities of reforming the 
Communist parties and the Communist International, which 
up to that time had embraced practically the whole workers 
vanguard in this country and throughout the world. The 
events which began to break over the world in the early part 
of 1933 showed that we had succeeded magnificently in our 
main task. When things began to move, when the opportu- 
nity came to break out of our isolation, we were ready. We 
lost no time in grasping the opportunities presented to us, 
beginning in 1933, and especially in 1934. 

Our movement had been educated in a great school un- 
der the direction and inspiration of Comrade ‘Trotsky, the 
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school of internationalism. Our cadres had been forged to- 
gether in the heat of study and dispute over the greatest world 
questions. 

The great weakness of the American Communist move- 
ment in the past, as I have mentioned in previous lectures, 
was its national-mindedness, not in theory but in practice; 
its ignorance of international events and unconcern about 
them; its lack of real instruction and of serious interest in 
theory. These faults were corrected in our young movement. 
We educated a group of people who proceeded in all ques- 
tions from fundamental considerations of theory, from inter- 
national experience, and learned how to analyze international 
events. The mysteries of the Russian problem were solved 
by our movement. In article after article, pamphlet after pam- 
phlet, and book after book, Comrade Trotsky opened up for 
us a world view on all questions. He gave us a clear under- 
standing of the complexities of a workers state in a capitalist 
encirclement, a workers state degenerating and throwing up 
a retrograde bureaucracy but still retaining its basic founda- 
tions. 

Germany was already then becoming the center of the 
world problem. Trotsky as far back as 1931 wrote a pamphlet 
which he called Germany, the Key to the International Situ- 
ation. Before all others he perceived the menacing growth of 
fascism and the inevitability of a fundamental showdown 
between fascism and Communism. Before anyone else, and 
clearer than anyone else, he analyzed what was coming in 
Germany. He educated us to an understanding of it and tried 
to prepare the German Communist Party and the German 
workers for that fatal test. 
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The Spanish revolution, which broke out in December 
1930, was also studied and comprehended by our young 
movement, first of all with the assistance of the theoretical 
writings and interpretations of Comrade Trotsky. 

We took time in those days of isolation to study the Chi- 
nese question. I mentioned last week that during this difficult 
period our movement, despite all its poverty and weakness, 
managed to publish a full-sized book, Problems of the Chi- 
nese Revolution. ‘This book contained suppressed theses, 
articles, and expositions of the Russian Opposition, written 
in the decisive days of the Chinese revolution, 1925, 1926, 
and 1927. That great world historical battle had unfolded, 
you may say, behind the backs of the blindfolded members 
of the Comintern, who had never been permitted to learn 
what the great masters of Marxism in the Russian Left Op- 
position had to say about these events. We published the 
suppressed documents. Our comrades were educated on the 
problems of the Chinese revolution. That is one of the im- 
portant reasons—in fact, it is the important reason—why our 
party has such a clear and firm stand on the colonial ques- 
tion today; why we do not lose our heads over the defense of 
China and the struggle of India for independence. The 
significance that this great uprising of the Asiatic peoples can 
have for the international proletarian revolution is clearly 
understood by our party. That is part of its heritage from 
those days of isolation and study. 

In the early part of 1933 we began to intervene more ac- 
tively in the general labor movement. After long propagan- 
distic preparation, we started our turn towards mass work. I 
have already told you about the fight we had in our organiza- 
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tion with some impatient people who wanted to begin with 
mass work, jump over our own heads so to speak, leaving for 
the future the education of our cadre, the definition of our 
program and our propagandistic work. That was turning 
things upside down. We worked out our program, formed 
our cadre, did our preliminary propagandistic work first. 
Then, when opportunities arose for activity in the labor 
movement, we were ready to put our activity to some pur- 
pose. We did not engage in activity merely for the sake of 
activity, which some wit once described as all motion and no 
direction. We were prepared to enter the mass movement with 
a clearly defined program and with methods calculated to 
bring the maximum results to the revolutionary movement 
from the minimum amount of required activity. 

In reading the bound volumes of the Militant, which con- 
tain a chronological record of our activities and plans and 
hopes, it is reported that on January 22, 1933, there was an 
unemployment conference in New York. It had been called, 
of course, on the initiative of the Stalinist organization but it 
was a little different from some of their previous conferences 
from which we had been excluded. This time, in their 
waverings and wanderings from right to left, they started 
dabbling with the united front, trying to interest some non- 
Stalinist organizations ina general unemployment movement. 
To that end, they issued a call inviting all organizations to 
the conference. We commented in our paper that this was a 
turn in the right direction toward the united front, at least a 
half turn. I wrote an article which pointed out that by invit- 
ing “all organizations” they had finally opened up a small 
crack through which the Left Opposition might enter that 
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movement; we would make our way through that crack and 
open it wider. We showed up at that conference—Shacht- 
man and Cannon, big as life—prepared to tell the entire pro- 
letariat how the struggle against unemployment should be 
carried out. And it was no joke either. Our program was the 
correct one, and we explained it at length. The Militant carried 
a full report of our speeches advocating a united front of the 
political parties and the trade unions for unemployment relief. 

On January 29, 1933, there was held at Gillespie, Illinois, 
a conference of the Progressive Miners Union and other in- 
dependent labor organizations to consider the question of a 
new labor federation. I attended the conference by invita- 
tion from a group of the Progressive Miners, and spoke there. 
This was the first time in nearly five years that I had been 
able to get out of New York. It was also the first time that any 
representative of the American Left Opposition had a chance 
to speak to workers as such outside the small circle of intel- 
lectual radicals. We seized the opportunity. I was sent out 
there by our League, spent a few days with the miners, and 
made some important contacts. It felt very good to be once 
again in touch with the living movement of the workers, the 
mass movement. 

Coming back on the bus from Gillespie to Chicago—I re- 
call it very distinctly—I read newspaper accounts of the ap- 
pointment of Hitler as Chancellor by President Hindenburg. 
I had the feeling then, at that moment, that things were be- 
ginning to break. The stagnation, the stalemate in the world 
labor movement was breaking wide open. Things were mov- 
ing to a showdown. We were fully ready to take our part in 
the new situation. As I checked the reports the other day, 
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preparing my notes for this lecture, it seemed to me that this 
action of our League, our reaching out for the first time to 
participate in a workers mass meeting in Gillespie, Illinois, 
was symbolic of our attunement to the new period. Our ac- 
tion was unconsciously synchronized with the breakup of 
the stalemate in Germany. We reacted very energetically to 
this new development, to the beginnings of new stirrings in 
the labor movement here, and especially the situation in Ger- 
many. We were like athletes, trained and poised for action, 
but restrained by external difficulties and unable to move 
forward. Then suddenly a new situation opened up and we 
leaped into it. 

Our first reaction to the German events was to call a mass 
meeting in New York. For a long time we had abandoned the 
idea of mass meetings because the masses wouldn’t come. 
The best we could do was to hold small open forums, lec- 
tures, circle gatherings, etc. This time we essayed a mass 
meeting: Stuyvesant Casino, February 5, 1933. “The Mean- 
ing of the German Events” with Shachtman and Cannon as 
speakers. The report in the Militant said that 500 people 
turned out to our mass meeting. 

We sounded the alarm on the impending showdown be- 
tween fascism and Communism in Germany. Then, while 
the issues were so acute, every day in Germany witnessing 
new developments, we did an absolutely unprecedented 
thing for a group so small as ours. We transformed our weekly 
Militant—by that time it had become a weekly—and brought 
it out three times a week, each issue blazing away with the 
message of ‘Trotskyism on the events in Germany. If you 
should ask me how we did it I wouldn’t be able to explain. 
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But we did it. It wasn’t possible, but there is a saying among 
Trotskyists that in times of crisis you do not do what is pos- 
sible, but what is necessary. And we thought it necessary to 
break out of our routine discussions and criticisms of the 
Stalinists, to do something to shock the whole workers move- 
ment into realizing how fateful for the whole world were the 
happenings in Germany. We wanted to call all workers, and 
especially the Communist workers, to attention. We speeded up 
the tempo. We began to shout, to sound the alarm. Our com- 
rades ran to every meeting they could find, to every slightest 
gathering of workers, with bundles of the Militant under their 
arms, shouting at the top of their voices: “Read the Militant!” 
“Read the truth about Germany!” “Read what Trotsky says!” 

Our slogan during the German events was: The United 
Front of the Workers’ Organizations and Battle to the Death! 
The united fighting front ofall workers’ organizations against 
fascism! The Stalinists and the Social Democrats rejected 
the united front in Germany. They both pretend otherwise 
after the events, seeking to blame each other, but they are 
both liars, both guilty of betrayal. ‘They divided the workers, 
and neither of them had any will to fight. ‘Through that divi- 
sion the monstrous plague of fascism came to power in Ger- 
many, and threw its dark shadow over the whole world. 

We did everything we could to awaken, arouse, and edu- 
cate the American Communist workers in those fateful weeks. 
We held a series of mass meetings—not only the one I have 
mentioned. We had a series in Manhattan and, for the first 
time, we branched out into the Boroughs. They had so sur- 
rounded and so isolated us that we had never been able to 


get out of Fourteenth Street in the early days. We had only 
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one branch because we didn’t have enough people to divide up; 
everything was concentrated around this little area of Fourteenth 
Street and Union Square where radical workers congregate. 

But in this crisis of Germany we branched out and held 
meetings in Brooklyn and in the Bronx. All over the country, 
the Militant reports, mass meetings were held by the local 
branches of the Communist League of America. Hugo Oeh- 
ler—at that time a member of our organization—was sent on 
tour to speak about Germany. We were extremely aggressive 
in our approach to the Stalinists. We were determined at all 
costs to get our message to those willing to listen. We even 
invaded a Stalinist mass meeting in the Bronx, turning the 
tables on them. Shachtman and I, flanked by a few of our 
comrades, just walked into this Stalinist mass meeting and 
asked for the floor. ‘The audacity of the demand seemed to 
nonplus the fakers in charge and there were demands from 
the floor “let ’em speak!” We spoke and gave our message to 
the Stalinist meeting. 

With new life beginning to stir in the general labor move- 
ment, we neglected no opportunity to take part in the new 
activities. In March 1933 a statewide unemployment confer- 
ence was sponsored by the Stalinists in Albany, with about 
500 delegates. The same regulations which enabled us to 
appear at the local conference in New York, also enabled us 
to send delegates to Albany. I appeared at the conference, 
took the floor and made a speech to the 500 delegates on the 
Marxist conception of the united front in the unemployed 
movement. That speech is printed in the Militant of March 
10, 1933. National and international issues were coordinated. 
At the same time that we were shouting at the top of our voices 
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about Germany, we took time to participate in a conference 
on unemployment in the state of New York. 

You know that the advice, the explanations, the warnings 
of Trotsky went unheeded. The German Communist Party, 
under the direct leadership and control of Stalin and his gang 
in Moscow, capitulated in Germany without a struggle. Fas- 
cism triumphed without even the semblance of a civil war, 
without even a scuffle in the street. And that, as ‘Trotsky has 
explained many times, and Engels before him, 1s the worst 
and most demoralizing of all defeats—the defeat without 
battle, because those who are so defeated lose confidence in 
themselves for a long time. A party which fights may be van- 
quished by superior forces. Nevertheless it leaves behind a 
tradition, a moral inspiration, which can be a tremendous 
factor in galvanizing the proletariat to rise again later at a more 
favorable juncture. Such a role was played in history by the 
Paris Commune. The international socialist movement was 
raised on its glorious memory. 

The 1905 revolution in Russia was inspired by the heroic 
struggle of the Paris Communards of 1871. Similarly, the revo- 
lution of 1905 in Russia, which was defeated after a battle, 
became the great moral capital of the Russian proletariat and 
was a tremendous influence in unleashing the proletarian 
revolution which triumphed in 1917. The Bolsheviks always 
spoke of 1905 as the dress rehearsal for 1917. 

But what role in history can play the miserable capitula- 
tion of the Social Democrats and Stalinists in Germany? Here 
was the most powerful proletanat in Western Europe. The 
Social Democrats and Stalinists combined had polled more 
than 12 million votes in the last election. Had the German 
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workers been united in action they could have scattered the 
fascist riffraff to the four winds with one solid blow. This 
powerful proletariat, disunited and betrayed by the leader- 
ship, was conquered without a fight. The most hornble, bar- 
barous regime was imposed upon them by the fascists. Be- 
fore the event, Trotsky said that a failure to fight would be 
the worst betrayal in history. So it was. Ten unsuccessful in- 
surrections, said Trotsky, could not demoralize the proletariat 
one-hundredth part as much as one capitulation without a 
fight which would deprive them of confidence in themselves. 
After this capitulation, this tragic culmination of the German 
situation, many people began to think of everything that Trot- 
sky had said and done in the effort to aid the workers to avoid 
the catastrophe. What finally happened began to appear to 
many people as complete verification, if even in a negative 
sense, of all that he had said and explained. The prestige 
and authority of Trotsky and the Trotskyist movement be- 
gan to grow enormously, even among those circles which had 
been inclined to dismiss us as sectarians and hairsplitters. 

In the Communist Party, however, here as in other coun- 
tries, in the Comintern as a whole, there was no deep reac- 
tion. It became clear then that these parties had become so 
bureaucratized, so corrupted from within, so demoralized, 
that even the cruellest betrayal in history was not capable of 
producing a real uprising in the ranks. It became clear that 
the Communist International was dead to the revolution, had 
been destroyed by Stalinism. 

And then, in the unfolding dialectic of history, a peculiar 
contradictory development began to manifest itself. In 1914- 
1918, the international Social Democracy betrayed the pro- 
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letariat in support of the imperialist war. The Social Demo- 
cratic parties renounced internationalism and put themselves 
at the service of their own bourgeoisie. It was this betrayal 
which prompted the revolutionary Marxists to form the new 
International, the Communist International, in 1919. The 
Communist International arose in struggle against the trai- 
tors, with the program of Marxism regenerated as its banner 
and Lenin and Trotsky as its leaders. But, in the course of 
events from 1919 to 1933—a brief 14 years—that very Inter- 
national had been converted into its polar opposite; it had 
become the greatest obstacle and greatest retarding factor in 
the international labor movement. The Communist Interna- 
tional of Stalin betrayed the proletariat even more shame- 
fully, more ingloriously, than had the Second International 
of the Social Democrats in 1914. 

Revolutionary workers of the new generation were repelled 
by Stalinism. In the further course of development, under 
the ternfic pressure of these international events, and particu- 
larly the nse of fascism in Germany, the Social Democratic par- 
ties began to disclose leftist and centrist tendencies of all kinds. 
There were many reasons for this phenomenon. ‘The Commu- 
nist parties were so walled off by the bureaucracy from any inde- 
pendent thought or revolutionary life that the radical workers 
were repelled from them. In search of revolutionary expres- 
sion, many of them found their way into the more loosely 
constructed parties of Social Democracy. Also, the younger 
generation of Social Democrats, who didn’t have on their 
shoulders the blame for the betrayals of 14 years ago, and 
who were not part of this tradition or mentality, were growing 
restless under the terrific pressure of events and searching for 
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a radical solution. Left-wing groupings likewise began to 
develop inside the Social Democrats, particularly in the youth 
organizations. And that world trend was also reflected in the 
United States in an upsurge of the Socialist Party. The split 
of 1919 and a secondary split of 1921 had left the Socialist 
Party in America in shambles. Nothing remained but an 
empty hulk. The rebel youth, everything vital and alive, 
poured into the young Communist organization. The So- 
cialist Party languished for years with a few thousand mem- 
bers, mainly supported by the traitorous gang of the Jewish 
daily Forward and the labor skates of the garment unions in 
New York who needed the Socialist Party as a pseudoradical 
covering and protection against their left-wing workers. The 
Socialist Party for years was just an ugly caricature of a party. 
But as the Communist Party became more and more bureau- 
cratized, as it expelled more and more honest workers and 
closed the door to others, the Socialist Party began to expe- 
rience a revival. Its loose and democratic structure attracted 
a whole new stratum of workers who had never before been 
in a political movement. ‘Thousands of them, awakened to 
radicalism by the economic crisis, streamed into the Social- 
ist Party. It experienced an upsurge and growth in member- 
ship; by 1933 not less than 25,000 members were enrolled in 
its ranks. Also, as a result of this new blood and the develop- 
ment of the young generation, the party began to show a little 
vigor, a leftist, centrist tendency took shape in the ranks. 
Similarly, here as in other countries, there was also the 
development outside the Communist Party of independent 
groupings of workers who had hitherto not been connected 
with radical parties but were awakened to radicalism as a re- 
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sult of their own experiences. Such a unique movement in 
this country was the Conference for Progressive Labor Ac- 
tion. It was led by A. J. Muste. The CPLA started as a pro- 
gressive movement in the trade unions. Under the impact of 
the crisis it turned more and more in a radical direction. By 
the end of 1933 the Muste movement was busily discussing 
the problem of transforming itself from a loose grouping of 
activists in the trade unions into a political party. 

Upon the capitulation of the Comintern in Germany, Trot- 
sky gave the signal to the revolutionary Marxists of the world. 
“The Comintern is bankrupt. We must have new parties and 
a new International.” The long experiment, the long years of 
effort as a faction to influence the Communist Party, even 
though expelled from it, had run their course. It was not any 
decree of ours that made the Communist Party beyond re- 
form. It was the demonstration of history itself. We simply 
recognized reality. On that basis we changed our strategy and 
tactics completely. 

From a faction of the Communist International we an- 
nounced ourselves as the heralds of a new party and a new 
International. We began to appeal directly to the workers 
awakening to radicalism and without political affiliation or 
experience. Through long years of effort—by maintaining our 
position as a faction of the Comintern—we had recruited from 
the ranks of the Communist vanguard the precious cadres of 
the new movement. Now, we began to turn our attention to 
the Socialist Parties and independent groups and to the left 
and centrist groups within them. In that period the Militant 
printed numerous reports and analyses of the development 
of the Left Wing in the Socialist Party. There were articles 
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about the Conference for Progressive Labor Action and its 
plan to transform itselfinto a political party. There were sym- 
pathetic approaches to the Young Peoples Socialist League. 
And, as we did it here, following the line of Trotsky, it was 
done on an international scale. Groups of Trotskyists every- 
where began to establish contact with the newly developed 
and apparently viable Left Wing in the Social Democracy. 
The time had come to transform our whole activity, to 
make the turn to mass work. Just as in our first days we had 
rejected the premature demand that we—with our little hand- 
ful of people—drop everything and jump into the mass move- 
ment, so now, toward the end of 1933, having completed our 
preliminary work and prepared ourselves, we adopted the 
slogan: “Turn from a propaganda circle to mass work.” 
That proposal precipitated a new internal crisis. The “turn” 
brought the issue of sectarianism into the open. It had to be fought 
out to the end. Politics is the art of making the nght move at the 
right time. The impatience of some people to escape isolation 
imposed by objective circumstances had caused a crisis and 
internal conflict in the early days of our organization. Now 
the situation was reversed. The objective conditions had radi- 
cally changed. The opportunity presented itself for us to enter 
into the mass movement, to establish contact with workers, 
to penetrate deeply into the fermenting left socialist and in- 
dependent movements. It was necessary to seize the oppor- 
tunity without delay. Our decision to do so met determined 
resistance from comrades who had adapted themselves to 
isolation and grown comfortable in it. In that atmosphere 
some people had developed a sectarian mentality. The at- 
tempt to propel the Trotskyist movement out of its isolation 
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into the cold and turbulent waters of the mass movement 
caused shivers to run up and down their spines. These shiv- 
ers were rationalized into “principles.” That marked the be- 
ginning of the fight against sectarianism in our organization, 
a fight which was carried through to the end in classic form. 

We began to recruit faster. We attracted greater attention 
with our propaganda on the German events. People began 
to come to us unexpectedly, unknown people, to obtain our 
literature. “What does Trotsky say?” “What did he write 
about Germany?” 

We passed a great milestone: Toward the end of our first 
five years of struggle we had built up the New York branch 
to a total of fifty people. I remember this because a rule in the 
constitution of our organization limited the size of branches 
to fifty members. A branch reaching that size was required 
to be divided into two branches. We wrote this into the con- 
stitution at our first conference in 1929. We could have put 
the whole national membership into two branches in those 
days, but we were looking forward to the day when our ship 
would come in. I remember the question arose in 1933 for 
the first time of complying with the constitution on this point, 
and we had a dispute as to how the branch should be divided. 

On May 1 and 2, 1933, the great national Mooney Con- 
gress was held in Chicago, initiated by the Stalinists, but with 
many trade unions participating. We sent a delegation to this 
Congress and I had the opportunity to speak to several thou- 
sand people. It was a refreshing experience after the long 
confinement in the restricted circle of internal debate. There 
I entered into the beginnings of political collaboration with 
Albert Goldman who was still in the Communist Party but 
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on the way to breaking with their line. Both his speech at the 
Mooney Congress and mine on the united front were direct 
attacks on Stalinist policy. This prepared the ground for 
Goldman’s expulsion and his later afhliation with us. That 
was the start of an extremely fruitful collaboration. 

From Chicago, the Militant reports, I went on tour, speak- 
ing on two subjects: “The Tragedy of the German Proletariat” 
and “America’s Road to Revolution.” A group of Stalinist 
intellectuals in New York, who had either belonged to the 
party or worked in its periphery, began chafing under the 
manifest falsity of the Stalinist line as revealed by the Ger- 
man events. Eventually they broke with the CP and came over 
to us. This was our first acquisition in bulk. Up to then, 
people had been joining us one by one. Now a group joined 
us, a group of intellectuals. That was significant. The move- 
ments of the intellectuals must be studied very attentively as 
symptoms. They move a little faster in the realm of ideas than 
the workers. Like the leaves at the top of a tree, they shake 
first. When we saw a group of rather serious intellectuals in 
New York breaking with Stalinism, we had to realize that this 
was the beginning of a movement that would soon be mani- 
fested in the ranks, and that more Stalinist workers would be 
coming to us. 

An important development in the last months of 1933 was 
the action taken by the Conference for Progressive Labor 
Action. Under the impulse of growing radicalization in the 
ranks of the workers whom they had recruited, and sensing 
no doubt that the Communist Party was becoming less at- 
tractive to the radical workers, the CPLA held a conference 
in Pittsburgh and tentatively announced the formation of a 
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new political party. Tentatively, that is, it elected a provisional 
committee charged with the task of organizing the “Ameri- 
can Workers Party.” 

The split of Benjamin Gitlow and his little group from the 
Lovestoneites occurred at that time. That period also saw a 
big upsurge of the centrist Left Wing in the Socialist Party, 
and a more and more radical position taken by the Young 
Peoples Socialist League. In all workers organizations there 
was ferment and change. One who had a political eye could 
see that things were really happening now, and that this was 
not the time to be sitting in the library mulling over prin- 
ciples. This was the time for action on these principles; this 
was the time to be nght on top of things, to take advantage of 
every opportunity presented by the new developments in the 
other organizations and movements. 

I must say that not a single one of them got away from us. 
We didn’t wait for any invitation. We approached them. We 
issued a manifesto on the front page of the Militant calling 
for the formation of a new party and a new International. We 
invited all groupings, whoever they might be, who were in- 
terested in forming a new revolutionary party and a new In- 
ternational, to discuss with us the basis of the program. We 
said, we have a program, but it is not presented to you as an 
ultimatum. It is our contribution to the discussion. If you 
have other ideas for the program, let’s put them all on the 
table and discuss them in peaceful and comradely fashion. 
Let’s try to resolve the differences on the program and join 
forces to build a new united party. 

We campaigned for the new party. Our great advantage 
over the other groups—the advantage which assured our 
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hegemony—was that we knew what we wanted. We had a 
clearly defined program and that gave us a certain aggressive- 
ness. The other left elements were not sure enough of them- 
selves to take the initiative. That fell to us. We were beating 
the drums every week, in fact all the time, for a new party, 
writing letters to these people, writing critical but sympa- 
thetic reviews of their press and all their resolutions. Our 
rank-and-file comrades were instructed and drilled to estab- 
lish connections with the rank-and-file members of these 
other groups, to interest them in the discussion from all sides 
and top and bottom, and thus prepare the way for the com- 
ing fusion of the serious and honest revolutionary elements 
in a single party. Meantime our own organization was grow- 
ing, attracting more attention and gaining more sympathy 
and respect. In all these radical circles there was respect for 
Trotskyists as the honest Communists, and for ‘Trotsky as 
the great Marxist thinker who had understood the German 
events when no one else did. We were admired for the way 
we had stuck to our guns and stood our ground despite per- 
secution and adversity. Our organization was respected 
throughout the labor movement. This was important capital 
for us when the time came to promote the fusion of the vari- 
ous left groupings into one party. 

After five years of struggle our ranks had become consoli- 
dated on a firm programmatic foundation. They had been 
educated in the great principled questions, had acquired fa- 
cility in explaining them, and in applying them to the events 
of the day. We were ready, prepared by our past experience. 
In many respects that experience had been somewhat dis- 
mal and negative to be sure. But it was precisely that period 
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of isolation, hardship, discussion, study, and assimilation of 
theoretical ideas that prepared our young movement for this 
new time of bloom when the movement was opening up in 
all directions. Then we were ready for a very sharp tactical 
turn. Our ranks were infused in those days with new hopes 
and with great, high ambitions. By the end of 1933 we felt 
confident that we were on the way to the reconstitution of a 
genuine Communist Party in this country. We were sure that 
the future belonged to us. A lot of struggles were yet ahead 
of us but we felt that we were over the hill, that we were on 
our way. History has proved that we were right in those as- 
sumptions. Thereafter things moved very rapidly and con- 
tinually in our favor. Our progress from that time on has been 
practically uninterrupted. 


7 


The Turn to 
Mass Work 


I have remarked that the most important of all questions for 
a political group or party, once it has elaborated its program, 
is to give the correct answer to the question: What to do next? 
The answer to this question is not and cannot be determined 
simply by the desire or the whim of the party or the party 
leadership. It is determined by the objective circumstances 
and the possibilities inherent in the circumstances. 

We have discussed the first five years of our existence as a 
Trotskyist organization in the United States. Dunng that time 
our small numbers, the general stagnation in the labor move- 
ment, and the complete domination of all radical movements 
by the Communist Party, imposed upon us the position of a 
faction of the Communist Party. Likewise these circumstances 
made obligatory that our primary work be propaganda rather 
than mass agitation. As has already been pointed out, in the 
terminology of Marxism quite a sharp distinction is drawn 
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between propaganda and agitation, a distinction which is 
slurred over in popular language. People commonly describe 
as propaganda any kind of publicity, agitation, teaching, 
propagation of principles, etc. In the terminology of the 
Marxist movement, as it was defined most precisely by Ple- 
_ khanov, agitation and propaganda are two distinct forms of 
activity. Propaganda he defined as the dissemination of many 
fundamental ideas to a few people; what we perhaps in Amer- 
ica are accustomed to call education. Agitation he defined as 
the dissemination of a few ideas, or only one idea, to many 
people. Propaganda is directed toward the vanguard; agita- 
tion toward the masses. 

At the end of our last lecture we came to a break in the 
objective situation in which our party had been working. The 
Comintern had been shattered by the debacle in Germany; 
and at the fringes of the Communist movement it was losing 
its authority. Many people, previously deaf to anything we 
said, were awakening to an interest in our ideas and criti- 
cisms. On the other hand, the masses who had remained 
dormant and stagnant during the first four years of the cata- 
clysmic economic crisis, began to stir again. The Roosevelt 
administration was in office. There had been a slight revival 
of industry. The workers were streaming back into factories, 
regaining the self-confidence which they had lost to a large 
extent during the terrible mass unemployment. There was a 
great movement toward trade union organization, and strikes 
were beginning to develop. This sweeping change in the 
objective situation posed wholly new tasks for the Trotskyist 
movement, the Communist League of America, the Left 
Opposition, as we called ourselves up to then. The German 
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debacle had confirmed the bankruptcy of the Comintern and 
started a movement away from it on the part of the most ad- 
vanced and critical-thinking workers. Conversely, the mori- 
bund Social Democracy was beginning to show new life 
within its Left Wing because of the revolutionary trend in 
the youth and proletarian sections. Independent movements 
with a radical inclination were growing up, consisting of 
workers and some intellectuals who had been shut off from 
the Communist Party by its bureaucratic life and not yet at- 
tracted to the Social Democracy. The American labor move- 
ment was awakening from its long sleep, stagnation was giv- 
ing way to new life and a new movement. The Trotskyist 
organization in this country was confronted with an oppor- 
tunity and a demand, inherent in the objective situation, to 
make a radical change in orientation and in tactics. This op- 
portunity, as I said, found us fully prepared and ready. 

We lost no time in adapting ourselves to the new situa- 
tion. We transformed the whole nature of our work and our 
outlook. We shook our membership to the bottom with dis- 
cussions of the proposals of the leadership to change our 
course and break out of our five years’ isolation. With our lim- 
ited forces and resources we took advantage of every opportu- 
nity to work in the wider environment. All our activity from then 
on was governed by one general concept concretized in the slo- 
gan: “Turn from a propaganda circle to mass work”—and to do 
this in both fields, the political as well as the economic. 

It was one of the great proofs of the viability of our move- 
ment, and of its firm principled foundation, that we carried 
out a uniform and symmetrical transformation of our work 
in both fields. We leaped into the mass movement at every 
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opportunity without getting bogged down in trade union 
fetishism. We concerned ourselves with every sign and every 
tendency of a leftward development in the other political 
movements without neglecting trade union work. On the 
political field our leading slogan was the call for a new party 
and a new International. We approached other groups which 
previously had confronted us solely as rivals and with which 
we had previously had no close contact. We began to study 
these other groups most attentively, to read their press, to 
have our members establish contacts ofa personal nature with 
rank-and-file members to learn what they were thinking. We 
tried to familiarize ourselves with every nuance of thought 
and feeling in these other political movements. 

We sought closer contact and cooperation with them in 
joint actions of one kind or another, and talked of amalgam- 
ations and fusions leading toward the consolidation of a new 
revolutionary workers party. On the economic field we reaped 
the first fruits of our correct trade union policy, at which we 
had hammered away for five years. We had counterposed this 
policy to the sectarian, dual unionist trade union policy es- 
poused by the Communist Party during its ill-fated “Third 
Period,” the period ofits ultraleft swing. Likewise, in counter- 
position to the opportunist policy of the Social Democracy, 
the policy of subordinating principles to seeking offices and 
acquiring fictitious, not real, influence, we had given a clear 
line to all the militant elements in the trade union movement 
who followed our press. We had considerable influence in 
directing them into the main current of the trade unions 


which was at that time represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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Despite the great conservatism, the craft-mindedness, and 
the corruption of the AFL leadership, we insisted at all times 
that the militants must not separate themselves from this main 
current of American unionism and must not set up artificial 
and ideal unions of their own which would be isolated from 
the mass. The task of the revolutionary militants, as we 
defined it, was to plunge into the labor movement as it ex- 
isted and try to influence it from within. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor held a convention in October 1933. This 
convention, for the first time in many years, recorded a sweep- 
ing increase in membership as a result of the awakening of 
the workers, the strikes and organization campaigns which, 
nine times out of ten, were initiated from below. The workers 
were streaming into the various AFL unions without much en- 
couragement or direction from the ossified bureaucracy. 

In preparing the notes for this lecture, I looked over some 
of the articles and editorials we wrote at that time. We were 
not merely critical. We did not merely stand aside explaining 
what fakers and betrayers the leaders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were, although they were that without doubt. 
In an editorial written in connection with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention of October 1933 we said that 
the great movement of the masses into the trade unions can 
be seriously influenced only from within. “From this it fol- 
lows: Get into the unions, stay there, work within.” This key 
thought permeated all our comments. 

We expanded our activities on the political field. The Maili- 
tant of that period, October-November 1933, records a tour 
of Comrade Webster who was at that time the National Sec- 
retary of our organization. He had returned from Europe 
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where he had visited Comrade Trotsky and had attended an 
International Conference of the Left Opposition following 
the German collapse. His tour carried him as far west as Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis, reporting on the International 
Conference, proclaiming the message of the new party and 
the new International, addressing larger audiences than we 
had known before, acquiring new contacts, giving wider ad- 
vertisement to the revivified Trotskyist movement. 

In November, according to the Militant, we held a ban- 
quet in Stuyvesant Casino to celebrate the Fifth Anniversary 
of American Trotskyism. To this banquet came as a guest 
speaker one of the former leaders of the Communist Party 
who had been instrumental in expelling us from the party 
five years before. ‘This was the well-known Ben Gitlow, who, 
having made the practice of expulsion somewhat popular, 
had himself become a victim of it. He had been expelled along 
with the other Lovestoneites. Four and one-half years later, 
he came to a break with the Lovestoneites and was circulat- 
ing around as an independent Communist. As such he at- 
tended this banquet of ours at Stuyvesant Casino, Novem- 
ber 4, 1933. 

In October of that same year, while these developments 
were being recorded on the political front, the Paterson silk 
workers engaged in a general strike. Our small organization 
plunged into this strike, tried to influence it, made some new 
contacts in the process. We devoted an entire edition of the 
Militant, a special edition, to the Paterson strike. I mention 
this as one of the symptomatic illustrations of our orienta- 
tion in that period. We were seeking openings and grasping 
at every opportunity to take the doctrine of Trotskyism out 
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of the closed propaganda circle of the vanguard and bring it, 
in an agitational form, to the mass of the American workers. 

On the political front, in November the Militant carried 
an editorial addressed to the Conference for Progressive La- 
bor Action. The Muste organization was about to hold a 
convention where, it was projected, the CPLA would be 
transformed from a network of trade union committees into 
a political organization. We were right on top of that new 
development. We wrote an editorial in a very friendly tone, 
recommending to them that at their convention they take note 
of our invitation to all independent radical political groups 
to discuss the question of forming a united party, and espe- 
cially suggesting that they interest themselves in the ques- 
tion of internationalism. The CPLA had been not only a 
strictly trade union group, but also a strictly national group 
without international contacts and without much interest in 
international affairs. In this editorial we pointed out to them 
that any group aspiring to organize an independent political 
party must interest itself as a fundamental requirement in 
internationalism and take a position on the decisive interna- 
tional questions. 

I note that in November we had an editorial entitled, 
“United Front Against Hooliganism.” This was written in 
connection with a meeting that had been held in Chicago 
where Comrade Webster spoke on his tour. ‘The Commu- 
nist Party had revived its hooligan tactics of earlier years; a 
gang of Stalinists attempted to disrupt the meeting. Fortu- 
nately our party was prepared and gave them more than they 
brought. The most they succeeded in doing was to interrupt 
the meeting until the comrades of the guard disposed of them. 
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In connection with this event we carried an editorial call- 
ing on all workers organizations to cooperate with us in or- 
ganizing a united front workers guard in order, as the edito- 
rial said, “to defend free speech in the labor movement and 
teach a lesson to those who interfere with it.” Sporadically, 
over the entire 13, nearly 14, years of our existence, the 
Stalinists have resorted to their hooligan attempts to silence 
us. Each time we not only fought back, but sought the assis- 
tance of other groups for cooperative defense. While we never 
succeeded in forming any permanent united front defense 
movement, we had partial success on each occasion. It was 
sufficient to secure our rights, and so far we have managed to 
maintain them. This is very important to remember in con- 
nection with a new attempt of the Stalinists in one part of the 
country to silence us. At the present time, out in California, 
the Militant reports such an attempt and you see our party 
right back in the groove, forming united fronts, running in 
all directions for support, and scandalizing them all over town, 
forcing the Stalin gang to back down. Our people are still dis- 
tributing the paper at the forbidden places in California. 

I read in the December 16, 1933, issue of the Militant a 
statement to the Communist Party by a group of Brooklyn 
comrades announcing their break with the Communist Party, 
denouncing the hooligan tactics of the Stalinists and their 
false policies, and declaring their adherence to the Commu- 
nist League of America. Especially significant about this par- 
ticular statement was the fact that the leader of this group 
had been the captain of the hooligan squad of the Commu- 
nist Party in Brooklyn. He had been sent out with others to 
break up the street meetings of the Left Opposition. In the 
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course of the fight he saw our comrades not only stand their 
ground and give back blow for blow, but also give the igno- 
rant, misguided young hoodlums a propaganda speech and 
a tract for the good of their souls. He was converted right on 
the firing line. That happened continually. 

Many of the people who were the most active militants in 
the early days had been ignorant young Stalinists to begin 
with. They started out to fight us and then, like Saul on the 
road to Damascus, they were struck by a blinding light, con- 
verted and made into good Communists, that is, Trotskyists. 
That is an important thing to remember now if you are at- 
tacked by Stalinists in front of union halls: Many of these 
ignorant young Stalinists sent out to attack us don’t know 
what they are doing. In time we will convert some of them if 
we combine the two forms of education. You know, in every 
well-regulated trade union they have educational commit- 
tees and “educational” committees, and they both serve very 
good purposes. The one arranges lectures for the education 
of the membership and the other provides for the education 
of scabs who won’t listen to lectures. 

There is a legendary story of a debate on educational ac- 
tivity in the Barbers Union of Chicago years ago. This union 
had an “educational” committee and part of the duty of its 
members was to take care of the plate glass windows of the 
scab shops. They rode around in automobiles. A wave of 
economy and radicalism combined had been sweeping 
through the union, and one impractical radical made a mo- 
tion that they take the automobiles away from the “educa- 
tional” committee in order to save money. He said: “Let them 
ride bicycles.” An old timer asked indignantly: “Where the 
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devil will they carry their stones on bicycles?” So they let 
the “educational” committee keep their automobiles, the 
educational committee arranged a good program of lectures 
at the union meetings, and everything was fine. 

At the turn of that eventful year of 1933, an organization 
movement began among the hard-pressed hotel workers in 
New York City, who had been without union protection for 
years. After a series of unsuccessful strikes and the disrup- 
tive work of the Stalinists, union organization had dwindled 
down. It had become reduced primarily to a small indepen- 
dent union, a relic of old times, with a few shops under its 
control, and a special “red” union of the Stalinists. This re- 
vived organization movement offered us our first big chance 
in the mass movement since 1928. We had an opportunity to 
penetrate this movement from the beginning, to shape its 
development, and eventually to have the leadership ofa great 
general strike of hotel workers in New York. The affair ended 
in a disgraceful debacle through the incompetence and 
treachery of some individual members of our movement who 
were placed in key positions. But the experience and the les- 
sons of that first attempt, which ended so disastrously, paid 
rich returns and assured later successes for us in the trade 
union field. We are using the capital of that first experience 
even to this very day in trade union questions. 

The hotel organization campaign began, and as so fre- 
quently happens in trade union developments, luck played a 
part. By chance, a few members of our party belonged to this 
independent union which became the medium for the orga- 
nization campaign. As the hotel workers began to turn to- 
ward unionism in a big way, this handful of Trotskyists found 
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themselves in the midst of a swirling mass movement. We 
had a comrade, an old-time militant in the trade, and after 
years of isolation he suddenly found himself an influential 
figure. Then we had in the party at that time a man named 
B. J. Field, an intellectual. He had never been engaged in trade 
union work before. But he was a man of many intellectual 
accomplishments, and in our general push toward mass work, 
in our drive for contact with the mass movement, Field was 
assigned to go into the hotel situation to help our faction 
and to give the union the benefit of his knowledge as a statis- 
tician, an economist, and a linguist. 

It happened that the most strategically important sector 
in the hotel situation was a group of French chefs. Because 
of their strategic position in the trade and their prestige as 
the most skilled craftsmen, they played, as is always the case 
with the best mechanics everywhere, a predominant role. 
Many of these French chefs could not speak or discuss things 
in English. Our intellectual could talk French with them till 
the cows came home. This gave him extraordinary impor- 
tance in their eyes. The old secretary was leaving office, and 
before anybody knew what had happened, the French chefs 
insisted that Field should be secretary of this promising 
union, and he was duly elected; naturally that meant not only 
an opportunity for us, but also a responsibility. ‘The organi- 
zation campaign then went on with full force. Our League 
gave the most energetic help from the start. I personally par- 
ticipated quite actively and spoke at several organization mass 
meetings. After five years of isolation down on Tenth Street 
and Sixteenth Street, making innumerable speeches at small 
forums and internal meetings—and not only making the 
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speeches, but listening to other speakers interminably—I was 
happy to have an opportunity to speak to hundreds and hun- 
dreds of workers on elementary trade unionism. 

Hugo Oehler, who later became a quite famous sectarian, 
but who, strangely enough, was an excellent trade unionist— 
and more than that, a member of this craft—was sent into 
this union to help. In addition, a number of other comrades 
were assigned to help in the organizing campaign. We publi- 
cized the campaign in the Militant and gave whatever help 
we could, including advice and direction to our comrades, 
until the movement culminated in a general strike of New 
York hotel workers on January 24, 1934. At the invitation of 
the union committee, I made the main speech at the mass 
meeting of the hotel workers, the night when the general strike 
was proclaimed. Thereafter the National Committee of our 
League assigned me to devote my whole time to assisting 
and collaborating with Field and the fraction in the hotel 
workers union. Many others—a dozen or more—were as- 
signed to help in every way from picketing to running er- 
rands, from writing publicity to distributing handbills and 
sweeping up the headquarters; any and every kind of task 
which would be required of them in such a situation. 

Our League went all out for the strike, just as we had done 
in the German crisis in the early part of 1933. When the Ger- 
man situation came to the breaking point, we brought out 
the Militant three times a week in order to dramatize the 
events and increase our striking power. We did the same thing 
in the New York hotel strike. The Militant was carried by 
our comrades to all meetings and picket lines. So that every 
worker in the industry on strike saw the Militant every other 
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day popularizing the strike, giving the strikers’ side, expos- 
ing the bosses’ lies, and offering some ideas on ways of mak- 
ing the strike successful. Our whole organization, all over 
the country, was mobilized to help the New York hotel strike 
as task number one; to help the union win the strike and to 
help our comrades establish the influence and prestige of 
Trotskyism in the fight. That is one of the characteristics of 
Trotskyism. Trotskyism never does anything halfway. Trots- 
kyism acts according to the old motto: Whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. That is the way we acted in 
the hotel strike. We poured everything we had into that task 
to make it successful. ‘The whole New York organization was 
mobilized; they scraped down to the bottom of their pock- 
ets, to the last dime, to pay the tremendous expense of the 
three-times-a-week Militant. The comrades all over the coun- 
try did likewise. We strained the organization almost to the 
breaking point to help that strike. 

But we did not become trade union fetishists. Simulta- 
neously with our concentration in the hotel strike, we made 
a decisive move on the political front. The Militant of Janu- 
ary 27, the very issue of the paper which carried the first re- 
port of the general strike, published also an open letter ad- 
dressed to the Provisional Organization Committee of the 
American Workers Party, which the Conference for Progres- 
sive Labor Action had set up at their Pittsburgh conference 
in the preceding month. In this open letter we took note of 
their convention decision to move toward the constitution 
of a political party; we proposed to open discussions with 
the objective of coming to an agreement on program so that 
we could form a political party unitedly, putting their forces 
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and ours together in one organization. It is symptomatic, it 
is significant, that the initiative came from us. In every rela- 
tionship ever established between the Trotskyists and any 
other political grouping, the initiative always came from the 
Trotskyists. That was not because of our personal superior- 
ity or because we were less bashful than other people—we 
have always been modest enough—but because we knew what 
we wanted all the time. We had a more clearly defined program 
and were always sure of what we were doing, or at least we 
thought we were. This gave us confidence, initiative. 

The hotel strike had a very promising beginning. A series 
of great mass meetings were held, culminating in a mass meet- 
ing in the annex of Madison Square Garden with not less 
than 10,000 in attendance. There I had the privilege of speak- 
ing as one of the featured speakers of the strike committee, 
along with Field and others. Our comrades in the union were 
in a position from the start to influence strike policy most 
decisively, although we never pursued the policy of monopo- 
lizing strike leadership. Our policy always has been to draw 
into cooperation all the leading militants, and share respon- 
sibility with them, in order that the strike leadership may be 
really representative of the membership and sensitively re- 
sponsive to it. 

Naturally, the strike began to encounter many of the diffi- 
culties which scuttled so many strikes of that period, partic- 
ularly the machinations of the Federal Labor Board. It re- 
quired political awareness to prevent the ostensible “help” 
of these governmental agencies from being transformed into 
a noose for the strike. We had sufficient political experience, 
we knew enough about the role of government mediators, to 
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have some ideas about how to deal with them—not to turn 
one’s back on them in sectarian fashion, but to utilize every 
possibility they might afford to bring the bosses into nego- 
tiations; and to do this without placing the slightest con- 
fidence in these people or giving them the initiative. 

All this we tried to impress upon our brilliant young intel- 
lectual prodigy, B. J. Field. But he in the meantime had gone 
through a certain transformation; from nothing he had sud- 
denly become everything. His picture was in all the New York 
papers. He was the leader of a great mass movement. And 
strange as it may seem, sometimes these things which are 
purely external, having absolutely nothing to do with what is 
inside a man, exert a profound effect on his self-estimation. 
This, unfortunately, was the case with Field. By nature he 
was rather conservative, and by no means free from petty- 
bourgeois sentiment, from being impressed by government 
representatives, politicians, and labor skates, into whose com- 
pany he was suddenly thrust. He began to carry out his ne- 
gotiations with these people, and to conduct himself gener- 
ally, like a Napoleon, as he thought, but in reality like a 
schoolboy. He disregarded the fraction of his own party in 
the union—which is always the sign of a man who has lost 
his head. But it often happens with party members who are 
suddenly projected into important strategic positions in 
unions. They are seized by the utterly irrational idea that they 
are bigger than the party, that they don’t need the party any 
more. Field began to disregard the militants of his own party 
fraction who were right there by his side and should have 
been the machine through which he carried out everything. 
Not only that. He began to disregard the National Commit- 
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tee of the League. We could have helped him a lot because 
our committee embodied the experience not of one strike 
but of many, to say nothing of the political experience which 
would have been so useful in dealing with the Labor Board 
sharks. We wanted to help him because we were bound up 
in the situation as much as he was. All over town, and all 
over the country in fact, everybody was talking about the 
Trotskyist strike. Our movement was on trial before the la- 
bor movement of the country. All our enemies were hoping 
for disaster; nobody wanted to help us. We knew very well 
that if the strike had a bad outcome the Trotskyist organiza- 
tion would get a black eye. No matter how far Field might 
depart from party policy, it would not be Field who would 
be remembered and blamed for the failure, but the Trotsky- 
ist movement, the Trotskyist organization. 

Each day that went by, our heedless intellectual pulled far- 
ther away from us. We tried hard, in the most comradely way, 
in the most humble way, to convince this swellheaded fool 
that he was leading not only himself but the strike to destruc- 
tion, and was threatening to bring discredit upon our move- 
ment. We begged him to consult us, to come and talk to the Na- 
tional Committee about the policy of the strike, which was 
beginning to sag because it was being directed wrongly. Instead 
of organizing the militancy of the ranks from below, and thus 
coming to the negotiations with a power behind him—the only 
thing that really counts in negotiations when the chips are 
down—he was moderating the militancy of the masses and 
spending all his time running around from one conference to 
another with these government sharks, politicians, and labor 
skates who had no other purpose except to knife the strike. 
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Field became more and more disdainful. How could he, 
who had no time, come down and meet with us? All nght, 
we said, we have time; we will meet you at mealtime in a res- 
taurant a block from the union headquarters. He didn’t have 
the time even for that. He began to pass disparaging remarks. 
There was a little political group down on Sixteenth Street, 
and all they had was a program and a handful of people; and 
here he was with 10,000 strikers under his influence. Why 
should he bother with us? He said, “I could not get in con- 
tact with you even if I wanted to; you haven’t even got a tele- 
phone in your office.” That was true, and we really winced 
under the accusation—we had no telephone. That deficiency 
was a relic of our isolation, a hangover from the past when 
we had no need of a telephone because nobody wanted to 
call us up, and we couldn’t call anyone. Besides, up till then, 
we couldn’t afford a telephone. 

Eventually the hotel strike bogged down for lack of mili- 
tant policy because ofa crawling reliance on the Labor Board 
which was aiming to scuttle the strike. Days were wasted in 
futile negotiations with Mayor LaGuardia, while the strike 
was dying on its feet for lack of proper leadership. Mean- 
while our enemies were waiting to say: “We told you so. The 
Trotskyists are nothing but sectarian hairsplitters. They can’t 
do mass work. They can’t lead strikes.” It was a heavy blow 
to us. We had the name of leading the strike but not the 
influence to shape its policy, thanks to the treachery of Field. 
We were in danger of having our movement compromised. 
If we should condone what was being done by Field and his 
group we could only spread demoralization in our own ranks. 
We could convert our young revolutionary group into a cari- 
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cature model of the Socialist Party, which had people all over 
the trade union movement but had no serious party influence 
because the Socialist Party trade unionists never felt any ob- 
ligation to the party. 

We had before us a fundamental problem which is deci- 
sive for every revolutionary political party: Shall trade union 
functionaries determine the party line and lay down the law 
to the party, or shall the party determine the line and lay down 
the law to the trade union functionaries? The problem was 
posed point-blank in the midst of this strike. We did not evade 
the issue. The decisive action which we took at that time 
colored all the future developments of our party in the trade 
union field and did a great deal to shape the character of our 
party. 

We put Mr. Field on trial in the middle of the strike. Big as 
he was, we brought charges against him for violating party 
policy and party discipline, before the New York organiza- 
tion. We had a full discussion—as I recall, it lasted two Sun- 
day afternoons—to give everybody in the League a chance to 
speak. The great man Field disdained to appear. He had no 
time. So he was tried in his absence. By this time he had 
organized a little faction of his own of League members whom 
he had misled, and who had become unbalanced by the mag- 
nitude of the mass movement as against the size of our little 
political grouping on Sixteenth Street. They came down to 
the League meetings as Field’s spokesmen, full of arrogance 
and impudence and said: “You can’t expel us. You are only 
expelling yourselves from the trade union mass movement.” 

Like many trade unionists before them, they felt bigger 
than the party. They thought they could violate party policy 
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and break party discipline with impunity because the party 
wouldn’t dare to discipline them. That is what really hap- 
pened in the case of the Socialist Party, and that is one im- 
portant reason why the Socialist Party has wound up in such 
a pitiful debacle in the trade union field. All its great trade 
union leaders, lifted into office with the help of the party, are 
still there but once in office they never paid any attention to 
the party or its policy. Labor leaders were above discipline 
in the Socialist Party. The party never summoned up enough 
courage to expel any of them, because they thought that 
thereby they would lose their “contact” with the mass move- 
ment. We had no such thoughts. We proceeded resolutely to 
expel Field and all those who solidarized themselves with 
him in that situation. We threw them out of our organization 
in the midst of the strike. Those members of the Field fac- 
tion who didn’t want to break with the party, who agreed to 
accept the discipline of the party, were given an opportunity 
to do so and are still members of the party. Some of those 
whom we expelled remained in political isolation for years. 
Eventually they drew the lessons of that experience and re- 
turned to us. 

That was a very drastic action, considering the circum- 
stances of the strike in progress; and by that action we startled 
the radical labor movement. Nobody outside our organiza- 
tion ever dreamed that a little political grouping like ours, 
confronted with a member at the head of a movement of 
10,000 workers, would dare to expel him at the height of his 
glory, when his picture was all over the newspapers and he 
seemed to be a thousand times bigger than our party. There 
were two reactions at first. One reaction was summed up by 
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people who said: “This means the end of the Trotskyists; 
they have lost their trade union contacts and forces.” They 
were mistaken. The other reaction, the important one, was 
summed up by those who said: “The Trotskyists mean busi- 
ness.” Those who predicted fatal consequences from this 
disgrace and debacle of the hotel strike were soon refuted by 
further developments. Many who saw this little political 
grouping take a stand like that towards an “untouchable” 
trade union leader at the head ofa big strike acquired a healthy 
respect for the Trotskyists. 

Serious people were attracted to the League, and our whole 
membership was stiffened up with a new sense of discipline 
and responsibility toward the organization. Then, right on 
the heels of the hotel disaster, came the Minneapolis coal yard 
strike. Before the hotel strike grew cold there was a flare-up 
in Minneapolis and a strike of the coal yard workers. It was 
led by this group of Minneapolis Trotskyists who are known to 
all of you, and conducted as a model of organization and mili- 
tancy. Party discipline of our comrades in this endeavor—100 
percent effective—was in no small degree affected and reinforced 
by the unfortunate experience we had in New York. Whereas 
the tendency of the trade union leaders in New York had been 
to pull away from the party, in Minneapolis the leaders came 
closer to the party and conducted the strike in the most inti- 
mate contact with the party, both locally and nationally. 

The coal yard strike came to a smashing victory. The Trot- 
skyist trade union policy, carried out by able and loyal men, 
was brilliantly vindicated in this battle of the coal yards, and 
did much to counterbalance the bad impressions of the New 
York hotel strike. 
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Following these events, we addressed another letter to the 
American Workers Party proposing that we send a commit- 
tee to discuss fusion with them. There were elements in their 
ranks who by no means wanted to talk to us. We were the last 
people they wanted to unite with, but there were others in 
the AWP who were seriously interested in uniting with us to 
form a bigger party. And, since we didn’t keep our approaches 
a secret, but always printed them in the paper where the 
membership of the American Workers Party could read about 
them, the leaders found it judicious to agree to meet us. 
Formal negotiations for the fusion of the American Work- 
ers Party and the Communist League began in the spring 
of 1934. 

As you know, and as it will be related in the subsequent 
lectures, this approach and these negotiations eventually 
culminated in a fusion of the AWP and the Communist 
League, and the launching of a united political party. This 
was done not without political efforts and not without over- 
coming difficulties and obstructions. When you stop to think 
that in the leadership of the American Workers Party at that 
time were such people as Ludwig Lore, who is one of the 
chief jingoists in the democratic front today, and that another 
was such a man as J. B. Salutsky-Hardman, you can readily 
understand that our task was not easy. Salutsky, the literary 
lackey of Sidney Hillman and editor of the official organ of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, well knew who the Trot- 
skyists were and wanted no truck with them. His role in the 
American Workers Party was precisely to prevent it from 
developing into anything more than a plaything; to prevent 
its developing in a revolutionary direction; above all, to keep 
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it free from any contact with the Trotskyists who mean busi- 
ness when they talk about a revolutionary program. In spite 
of them, the negotiations began. 

We were active on other sectors of the political front. On 
March 5, 1934, was held the historic debate between Love- 
stone and myself in Irving Plaza. After five years, the repre- 
sentatives of the two warring tendencies in the Communist 
movement met and crossed swords again. The score was 
evening up. They had begun by expelling us from the Com- 
munist Party as Trotskyists, as “counterrevolutionists.” Then, 
after their own expulsion, they deprecated us as a little sect 
with no membership and influence, while they had a com- 
paratively big movement to begin with. But, in those five years, 
we had been gradually cutting them down to our size. We 
were growing, becoming stronger; they were declining. There 
was quite a wide interest in our proposal for a new party, and 
the Lovestone organization was not free from it. 

As a result the Lovestoneites found it necessary to accept 
our invitation for a debate on the subject. “Strike out for a 
new party and a new International”—that was my program 
in the debate. Lovestone’s program was: “Reform and Unify 
the Communist International.” This was nearly a year after 
the German debacle. Lovestone still wanted to reform the 
Communist International, and not only to reform it but to 
unify it. How? By first having the Lovestoneites taken back 
in. Then we, the Trotskyists, who had been so unceremoni- 
ously kicked out, should be readmitted. The same on an in- 
ternational scale. But by that time we had turned our backs 
on the bankrupt Comintern. Too much water had passed 
over the mill, too many mistakes had been made, too many 
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crimes and betrayals had been committed, too much blood 
had been spilled by the Stalinist International. We called for 
a new International with a clean banner. I debated from that 
point of view. That debate was a tremendous success for us. 

There was widespread interest and we had a large audi- 
ence. The Militant reports that there were 1,500 people, and 
I think there must have been very close to that many. It was 
the biggest audience that we had ever spoken to on a politi- 
cal issue since our expulsion. It was something like old times 
to be fighting once again before a real audience with an old 
antagonist, although now the struggle took place on a far 
different, on a higher plane. In the audience, in addition to 
the members and adherents of the two organizations repre- 
sented by the debaters, were many left-wing Socialists and 
Yipsels, some Stalinists, and a good many independent radi- 
cals and members of the American Workers Party. It was a 
critical occasion. Many people, breaking with the Stalinists, 
were wavering between the Lovestoneites and the ‘Trotsky- 
ists at that time. Our slogan of the new party and the new 
International was more in accord with reality and necessity, 
and it gained the sympathy of the great majority of those who 
were turning away from Stalinism. Our program was so much 
more compelling, so much more realistic, that we swung prac- 
tically all the wavering elements to our side. The Lovestone- 
ites could not make much progress with their outmoded pro- 
gram of “unifying” the bankrupt Comintern after the German 
betrayal. 

The success of this debate set the stage for a series of lec- 
tures on the program of the Fourth International. Illustrative 
of the upsurge of our movement was the fact that we had to 
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get a bigger hall for the lectures than we had used before. We 
had to move to Irving Plaza. The audiences at lectures were 
three or four times bigger than we had been accustomed to 
in the five years of our worst isolation. 

Trotskyism was putting itself on the political map in those 
days and was striking hard, full of confidence. The Militant 
of March and April 1934 reports a national tour by Shacht- 
man, extending for the first time all the way to the West Coast. 
His subject was: “The New Party and the New International.” 
On March 31, 1934, the whole front page of the Militant was 
devoted to a Manifesto of the International Communist League 
(the world Trotskyist organization) addressed to the revolu- 
tionary socialist parties and groups of both hemispheres, 
calling upon them to rally to the call for a new International 
against the bankrupt Second and Third Internationals. 

Trotskyism on a world scale was on the march. We in the 
United States were in step. In truth, we were at the head of 
the procession of our international organization, taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity and confidently advancing on 
all fronts. And when our really great opportunity came in 
the trade union movement, in the great Minneapolis strikes 
of May and of July-August 1934, we were fully ready to show 


what we could do, and we did it. 


The Great 
Minneapolis Strikes 


The year 1933, the fourth year of the great American crisis, 
marked the beginning of the greatest awakening of the Amen- 
can workers and their movement towards union organiza- 
tion on a scale never seen before in American history. That 
was the background of all the developments within the vari- 
ous political parties, groups, and tendencies. ‘This movement 
of the American workers took the form of a tremendous drive 
to break out of their atomized state and to confront the em- 
ployers with the organized force of unionism. 

This great movement developed in waves. The first year 
of the Roosevelt administration saw the first strike wave of 
considerable magnitude yield but scanty results in the way 
of organization because it lacked sufficient drive and adequate 
leadership. In most cases the efforts of the workers were frus- 
trated by governmental “mediation” on one side and brutal 
suppression on the other. 
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The second great wave of strikes and organization move- 
ments took place in 1934. This was followed by a still more 
powerful movement in 1936-37, of which the high points were 
the sit-down strikes in the auto and rubber factories and the 
tremendous upsurge of the CIO. 

Our lecture tonight deals with the strike wave of 1934 as 
represented in the Minneapolis strikes. There, for the first 
time, the effective participation of a revolutionary Marxist 
group in actual strike organization and direction was dem- 
onstrated. The basis of these strike waves and organization 
movements was a partial industrial revival. 

This has been mentioned before and must be repeated 
again and again. In the depths of the depression, when un- 
employment was so vast, the workers had lost their self- 
confidence and feared to make any move under the ominous 
threat of unemployment. But with the revival of industry, the 
workers gained new confidence in themselves and began a 
movement to wrest back some of those things which had been 
taken away from them in the depths of the depression. The 
ground for the mass activity of the ‘Trotskyist movement in 
America was, of course, laid by the action of the masses them- 
selves. In the spring of 1934 the country had been electrified 
by the Auto-Lite strike in Toledo in which some new meth- 
ods and new techniques of militant struggle had been intro- 
duced. A political, or at least semipolitical grouping, repre- 
sented by the Conference for Progressive Labor Action, 
which had set up the Provisional Committee for the forma- 
tion of the American Workers Party, had led this tremen- 
dously significant stnke in Toledo through the medium of 
their Unemployed League. There was shown for the first time 
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what a great role can be played in the struggles of industrial 
workers by an unemployed organization led by militant ele- 
ments. The unemployed organization in Toledo, which had 
been formed and was under the leadership of the Musteite 
group, practically took over the leadership of this Auto-Lite 
strike and raised it to a level of mass picketing and militancy 
far beyond the bounds ever contemplated by the old-line craft 
union bureaucrats. 

The Minneapolis strikes raised the level even higher. If 
we measure by all standards, including the decisive criterion 
of political direction and the maximum exploitation of every 
possibility inherent in a strike, we must say that the high point 
of the 1934 wave was the strike of the Minneapolis drivers, 
helpers, and inside workers in May, and its repetition on a 
still higher scale in July-August 1934. These strikes put 
American Trotskyism to a crucial test. 

For five years we had been a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, confining ourselves to criticism of the Communist Party, 
to the elucidation of what appeared to be the most abstract 
theoretical questions. More than once we had been accused 
of being nothing but sectanans and hairsplitters. Now, with 
this opportunity presented in Minneapolis to participate in 
the mass movement, American Trotskyism was put squarely 
to the test. It had to demonstrate in action whether it was 
indeed a movement of good-for-nothing sectarian hairsplit- 
ters, or a dynamic political force capable of participating 
effectively in the mass movement of the workers. 

Our comrades in Minneapolis began their work first in 
the coal yards, and later extended their organizing campaign 
among the general drivers and helpers. That was not a pre- 
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conceived plan worked out in the general staff of our move- 
ment. The drivers of Minneapolis were not by far the most 
decisive section of the American proletariat. We began our 
real activity in the labor movement in those places where the 
opportunity was open to us. It is not possible to select such 
occasions arbitrarily according to whim or preference. One 
must enter into the mass movement where a door is open. A 
chain of circumstances made Minneapolis the focal point of 
our first great endeavors and successes in the trade union 
field. We had in Minneapolis a group of old and tested Com- 
munists who were at the same time experienced trade union- 
ists. They were well-known men, rooted in the locality. Dur- 
ing the depression they worked together in the coal yards. 
When the opportunity opened up to organize the yards, they 
seized it and quickly demonstrated their capacities in the 
successful three-day strike. Then the extension of the orga- 
nizing work to the trucking industry generally followed as a 
matter of course. 

Minneapolis wasn’t the easiest nut to crack. In fact it was 
one of the hardest in the country; Minneapolis was a notori- 
ous open-shop town. For fifteen or twenty years the Citizens 
Alliance, an organization of hard-boiled employers, had ruled 
Minneapolis with an iron hand. Not a single strike of any 
consequence had been successful in those years. Even the 
building trades, perhaps the most stable and effective of all 
the craft unions, were kept on the run in Minneapolis and 
driven off the most important construction jobs. It was a town 
of lost strikes, open shops, miserably low wages, murderous 
hours, and a weak and ineffectual craft union movement. 

The coal strike, mentioned in our discussion last week, 
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was a preliminary skirmish before the great battles to come. 
The smashing victory of that strike, its militancy, its good 
organization, and its quick success, stimulated the general 
organization of the truck drivers and helpers, who up to that 
time and throughout the years of the depression, had been 
cruelly exploited and without benefit of organization. True, 
there was a union in the industry, but it was holding on to 
the ragged edge of nothing. ‘There was only a small handful 
of members with some poor kind of contract with one or 
two transfer companies—no real organization of the mass of 
truck drivers and helpers in the town. 

The success of the coal strike uplifted the workers in the 
trucking industry. They were tinder for the spark; their wages 
were too low and their hours too long. Freed for so many 
years from any union restraints, the profit-hungry bosses had 
gone too far—the bosses always go too far—and the ground- 
down workers heard the union message gladly. 

Our trade union work in Minneapolis, from beginning to 
end, was a politically directed campaign. The tactics were 
guided by the general policy, hammered home persistently 
by the Militant, which called on the revolutionists to enter 
into the mainstream of the labor movement represented by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

It was our deliberate course to go along the organizational 
line the masses were traveling, not to set up any artificially 
constructed unions of our own in contradiction to the im- 
pulse of the masses to go into the established trade union 
movement. For five years we had waged a determined battle 
against the ultraleft dogma of “Red Unions”; such unions 
set up artificially by the Communist Party were boycotted 
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by the workers, thus isolating the vanguard elements. The 
mass of the workers, groping for organization, had a sound 
instinct. They sensed the need of help. They wanted to be in 
contact with other organized workers, not off on a sideline 
with some howling radicals. It is an unfailing phenomenon: 
The helpless, unorganized mass in industry have an exag- 
gerated respect for established unions, no matter how con- 
servative, how reactionary, these unions may be. The work- 
ers fear isolation. In that respect they are wiser than all the 
sectarians and dogmatists who have tried to prescribe for 
them the exact detailed form of a perfect union. In Minne- 
apolis, as elsewhere, they had a strong impulse to get in with 
the official movement, hoping for its assistance in the fight 
against the bosses who had made life pretty tough for them. 
Following the general trend of the workers, we also realized 
that if we were to make the best of our opportunities, we should 
not put unnecessary difficulties in our path. We should not waste 
time and energy trying to sell the workers a new scheme of orga- 
nization they did not want. It was far better to adapt ourselves to 
their trend, and also to exploit the possibilities of getting assis- 
tance from the existing official labor movement. 

It wasn’t so easy for our people to enter the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Minneapolis. They were marked men who 
had been doubly expelled, doubly damned. In the course of 
their struggles they had been thrown not only out of the 
Communist Party, but also the American Federation of La- 
bor. During the “Red Purge” of 1926-1927, at the height of 
the reaction in the American labor movement, practically all of 
our comrades who had been active in the trade unions in Min- 
neapolis had been expelled. A year later, to make their isolation 
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complete, they were expelled from the Communist Party. 

But the pressure of the workers toward organization was 
stronger than the decrees of trade union bureaucrats. It had 
been demonstrated that our comrades had the confidence of 
the workers and had the plans whereby they could be orga- 
nized. The pitiful weakness of the union movement in Min- 
neapolis, and the feeling of the members of the craft unions 
that some new life was needed—all this worked in favor of 
our people making their way back into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor through the Teamsters Union. In addition, 
there was the fortuitous circumstance, a lucky accident, that 
at the head of Local 574 and the Teamsters Joint Council in 
Minneapolis was a militant unionist named Bill Brown. He 
had a sound class instinct, and he was strongly attracted by 
the idea of getting the cooperation of some people who knew 
how to organize the workers and give the bosses a real fight. 
That was a fortunate circumstance for us, but such things do 
happen now and then. Fortune favors the godly. If you live 
right and conduct yourself properly, you get a lucky break 
now and then. And when an accident comes your way—a 
good one—you should grab it and make the most of it. 

We certainly made the most of this accident, the circum- 
stance that the President of ‘Teamsters Local 574 was that 
wonderful character, Bill Brown, who held open the door of 
the union to the “new men” who knew how to organize the 
workers and lead them in battle. But our comrades were new 
members in this union. They weren’t in there long enough 
to be officers; they were just members when the fight began 
to pop. So not a single one of our people—that is, members 
of the Trotskyist group—was an official of the union during 
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the three strikes. But they organized and led the strikes just 
the same. They were constituted as an “Organizing Com- 
mittee,” a sort of extralegal body set up for the purpose of 
directing the organization campaign and leading the strikes. 

The organizing campaign and the strikes were carried on 
virtually over the head of the official leadership of the union. 
The only one of the regular officials who really participated 
in a direct way in the actual leadership of the strikes was Bill 
Brown, along with the Organizing Committee. This Orga- 
nizing Committee had one merit which was demonstrated 
in the beginning—other merits were revealed later—they 
knew how to organize workers. This is one thing the ossified 
labor skates in Minneapolis did not know and apparently 
could not learn. ‘They know how to disorganize them. This 
breed is the same everywhere. They know how, sometimes, 
to let the workers into the unions when they break the doors 
down. But to go out and really organize the workers, stir them 
up and inspire them with faith and confidence—the tradi- 
tional craft union bureaucrat cannot do that. That is not his 
field, his function. It is not even his ambition. 

The Trotskyist Organizing Committee organized the work- 
ers in the trucking industry and then proceeded to line up the 
rest of the labor movement to support these workers. ‘They did 
not lead them into an isolated action. ‘They began working 
through the Central Labor Union, by conferences with the la- 
bor skates as well as by pressure from below, to put the whole 
labor movement in Minneapolis on record in support of these 
newly organized truck drivers; worked tirelessly to involve 
the officials of the Central Labor Union in the campaign, to 
have resolutions passed endorsing their demands, to make 
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them take official responsibility. When the time came for ac- 
tion, the labor movement of Minneapolis, as represented by 
the official unions of the American Federation of Labor, found 
themselves in advance in a position of having endorsed the 
demands and being logically bound to support the strike. 

In May the general strike burst into flames. The bosses, 
grown complacent from long unchallenged domination, were 
greatly surprised. The lesson of the coal strike had not yet 
convinced them that “something new” had been added to 
the trade union movement in Minneapolis. They still thought 
they could nip this thing in the bud. They tried stalling and 
maneuvering, and bogging our people down in the negotia- 
tions with the Labor Board where so many new unions had 
been cut to pieces. Right in the middle of the business, when 
they thought they had the union tangled in this web of nego- 
tiations for indefinite delay, our people just cut through it at 
one stroke. They hit them on the nose with a general strike. 
The trucks were tied up and the “negotiations” were taken 
to the streets. 

This May general strike shook Minneapolis as it had never 
been shaken before. It shook the whole country, because this 
was no tame strike. ‘This was a strike that began with such a 
wallop that the whole country heard about it, and about the 
role of the Trotskyists in its leadership—the bosses adver- 
tised that widely, and also hysterically. Then we saw again 
the same response among the observing radical workers that 
had followed our resolute action in the case of Field and the 
New York hotel strike. When they saw the performances in 
the May strike in Minneapolis, that same sentiment was ex- 
pressed again: “These ‘Trotskyists mean business. When they 
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undertake anything, they go through with it.” The jokes about 
the ‘Trotskyist “sectarians” began to turn sour. 

There was no essential difference, in fact I don’t think there 
was any serious difference at all between the strikers in Min- 
neapolis and the workers involved in a hundred other strikes 
throughout the land in that period. Nearly all the strikes were 
fought with the greatest militancy by the workers. The 
difference was in the leadership and the policy. In practically 
all the other strikes the militancy of the rank-and-file work- 
ers was restrained from the top. The leaders were overawed 
by the government, the newspapers, the clergy, and one thing 
or another. They tried to shift the conflict from the streets 
and the picket lines to the conference chambers. In Minne- 
apolis the militancy of the rank and file was not restrained 
but organized and directed from the top. 

All modern strikes require political direction. The strikes 
of that period brought the government, its agencies, and its 
institutions into the very center of every situation. A strike 
leader without some conception of a political line was very 
much out of date already by 1934. The old-fashioned trade 
union movement, which used to deal with the bosses with- 
out governmental interference, belongs in the museum. The 
modern labor movement must be politically directed because 
itis confronted by the government at every turn. Our people 
were prepared for that since they were political people, in- 
spired by political conceptions. The policy of the class strug- 
gle guided our comrades; they couldn’t be deceived and 
outmaneuvered, as so many strike leaders of that period were, 
by this mechanism of sabotage and destruction known as the 
National Labor Board and all its auxiliary setups. ‘They put 
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no reliance whatever in Roosevelt’s Labor Board; they weren’t 
fooled by any idea that Roosevelt, the liberal “friend of la- 
bor” president, was going to help the truck drivers in Min- 
neapolis win a few cents more an hour. They weren’t de- 
luded even by the fact that there was at that time in Minnesota 
a Farmer-Labor Governor, presumed to be on the side of the 
workers. 

Our people didn’t believe in anybody or anything but the 
policy of the class struggle and the ability of the workers to 
prevail by their mass strength and solidarity. Consequently, 
they expected from the start that the union would have to 
fight for its right to exist; that the bosses would not yield any 
recognition to the union, would not yield any increase of 
wages or reduction of the scandalous hours without some 
pressure being brought to bear. Therefore they prepared 
everything from the point of view of class war. They knew 
that power, not diplomacy, would decide the issue. Bluffs 
don’t work in fundamental things, only in incidental ones. 
In such things as the conflict of class interests one must be 
prepared to fight. 

Proceeding from these general concepts, the Minneapolis 
Trotskyists, in the course of organizing the workers, planned 
a battle strategy. Something unique was seen in Minneapolis 
for the first time. That is, a strike that was thoroughly orga- 
nized beforehand, a strike prepared with the meticulous de- 
tail which they used to attribute to the German army—down 
to the last button sewn on the uniform of the last individual 
soldier. When the hour of the deadline came, and the bosses 
thought they could still maneuver and bluff, our people were 
setting up a fortress for action. This was noted and reported 
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by the Minneapolis Tribune, the mouthpiece of the bosses, 
only at the last moment, a day before the strike. The paper 
said: “If the preparations made by their union for handling 
it are any indication, the strike of truck drivers in Minneapo- 
lis is going to be a far-reaching affair. . . . Even before the 
official start of the strike at 11:30 P.M. Tuesday, the ‘General 
Headquarters’ organization set up at 1900 Chicago Avenue was 
operating with all the precision of a military organization.” 

Our people had a commissary all fixed up. They didn’t 
wait until the strikers were hungry. They had it organized 
beforehand in preparation for the strike. They set up an 
emergency hospital in a garage—the strike headquarters was 
in a garage—with their own doctor and their own nurses be- 
fore the strike even broke. Why? Because they knew that the 
bosses, their cops, and thugs and deputies would try in this 
case, as in every other, to beat the strike down. They were 
prepared to take care of their own people and not let them 
be sent, if injured, to a city hospital and then placed under 
arrest and put out of commission. When a fellow worker was 
injured on the picket line they brought him to their own head- 
quarters and doctored him up there. 

They took a leaf from the Progressive Miners of America 
and organized a Women’s Auxiliary to help make trouble for 
the bosses. And I tell you, the women made lots of trouble, 
running around protesting and scandalizing the bosses and 
the city authorities, which is one of the most important po- 
litical weapons. The strike leadership organized picketing 
on a mass basis. ‘This business of appointing or hiring a few 
people, one or two, to watch and count and report how many 
scabs have been hired, doesn’t work in a real struggle. ‘They 
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sent a squad to keep any scabs from going in. I mentioned 
that they had their strike headquarters in a garage. ‘This was 
because the picketing was put on wheels. They not only or- 
ganized the pickets, they mobilized a fleet of picketing cars. 
Every striking worker, sympathizer, and trade unionist in 
town was called upon to donate the use of his car or truck. 
The strike committee thus had a whole fleet at its disposal. 
Flying squads of pickets on wheels were stationed at strate- 
gic points throughout the town. 

Whenever a report came in of a truck being operated or 
any attempt to move trucks, the “dispatcher” called through 
the loudspeaker in the garage for as many cars, loaded with 
pickets, as were needed to go out there and give the opera- 
tors of the scab trucks an argument. 

The “dispatcher” in the May strike was a young man 
named Farrell Dobbs. He came out of a coal yard in Minne- 
apolis into the union and the strike, and then into the party. 
He first became known to us as a dispatcher who shot out 
the squad cars and the pickets. At first the pickets went out 
barehanded, but they came back with broken heads and in- 
juries of various kinds. Then they equipped themselves with 
shillalahs for the next trips. A shillalah, as any Irishman can 
tell you, is a blackthorn stick you lean on in case you sud- 
denly go lame. Of course, it is handy for other purposes too. 
The attempt of the bosses and the police to crush the strike 
by force culminated in the famous “Battle of the Market.” 
Several thousand special deputies in addition to the whole 
police force were mobilized to make one supreme effort to 
open up a Strategic part of the town, the wholesale market, 
for the operation of trucks. 
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Those deputies, recruited from the petty-bourgeois and 
the employing classes of the town, and the professions, came 
to the market in a sort of gala holiday spirit. ‘They were going 
to have fun down there just beating up strikers. One of the 
special deputies wore his polo hat. He was going to have one 
hell of a time down there, knocking strikers’ heads around 
like polo balls. The ill-advised sportsman was mistaken; it 
was no polo game this time. He and the whole mob of depu- 
ties and cops ran into a mass of determined, organized pick- 
ets of the union supplemented by sympathetic unionists from 
other trades and by members of the unemployed organiza- 
tions. The attempt to drive the pickets from the market place 
ended in failure. The counterattack of the workers put them 
to flight. The battle has gone down in Minneapolis history 
as “The Battle of Deputies Run.” There were two casualties, 
and they were both on the other side. That was one of the 
features of the strike that lifted Minneapolis high in the esti- 
mation of the workers everywhere. In strike after strike of 
those days the same story had been monotonously repeated 
in the press: ‘Two strikers killed; four strikers shot; twenty 
strikers arrested, etc. Here was a strike where it wasn’t all 
one-sided. There was one universal burst of applause, from 
one end of the labor movement to the other, for the militancy 
and resoluteness of the Minneapolis fighters. ‘They had re- 
versed the trend of things, and worker militants everywhere 
praised their name. 

As the organizing campaign developed, our National Com- 
mittee in New York was informed of everything and collabo- 
rated as much as possible by mail. But when the strike broke 
out we were fully conscious that this was the time for us to 
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do more, to do all that we possibly could to help. I was sent 
to Minneapolis by airplane to assist the comrades, especially 
in the negotiations for a settlement. This was the time, you 
will recall, when we were still so poor that we couldn’t afford 
a telephone in the office. We had absolutely no financial ba- 
sis for such extravagant expenses as airplane fares. But the 
consciousness of our movement was expressed very graphi- 
cally in the fact that in the moment of necessity we found the 
means to pay for an airplane trip to save a few hours time. 
This action, taken at an expense far beyond what our budget 
could normally carry, was designed to give the local com- 
rades involved in the fight the benefit of all the advice and 
assistance we could offer, and to which, as members of the 
League, they were entitled. But there was another aspect, just 
as important. In sending a representative of the NC to Min- 
neapolis our League meant to take responsibility for what 
they were doing. If things went wrong—and there is always 
the possibility that things will go wrong ina strike—we meant 
to take responsibility for it and not leave the local comrades 
to hold the sack. That has always been our procedure. When 
any section of our movement is involved in action, the local com- 
rades are not left to their own resources. The national leader- 
ship must help and in the final analysis take the responsibility. 
The May strike lasted only six days and a quick settle- 
ment was reached. The bosses were swept off their feet, the 
whole country was clamoring to get the thing settled. There 
was pressure from Washington and from Governor Olson. 
The settlement was severely attacked by the Stalinist press, 
which was very radical at that time, because it was not a 
sweeping victory, but a compromise; a partial victory that 
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gave recognition to the union. We took full responsibility for 
the settlement our comrades had made, and took up the chal- 
lenge of the Stalinists. Our press simply chased the Stalinists 
off the field in this controversy. We defended the settlement 
of the Minneapolis strike and frustrated their campaign to 
discredit it and thereby to discredit our work in the unions. 
The radical labor movement was given a complete picture of 
this strike. We published a special issue of the Militant which 
described in detail all the different aspects of the strike and 
the preparations leading up to it. This issue was written al- 
most entirely by the leading comrades in the strike. 

The main point around which we wove the explanation 
of the compromise settlement was: What are the aims of a 
new union in this period? We pointed out that the American 
working class is still unorganized, atomized. Only a part of 
the skilled workers are organized into craft unions, and these 
do not represent the great mass of American labor. ‘The Ameri- 
can workers are an unorganized mass and their first impulse and 
need is to take the first elementary step before they can do any- 
thing else; that is, to form a union and compel the bosses to 
recognize that union. ‘Thus we formulated the problem. 

We maintained—and I think with full justice—that a group 
of workers, who in their first battle gained the recognition of 
their union, and on that basis could build and strengthen 
their position, had accomplished the objectives of the occa- 
sion and should not overtax their strength and run the dan- 
ger of demoralization and defeat. The settlement proved to 
be correct because it was enough to build on. The union 
remained stable. It was not a flash in the pan. The union 
began to forge ahead, began to recruit new members and 
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educate a cadre of new leaders. As the weeks went by it became 
clear to the bosses that their scheme to trick the truck drivers 
out of the fruits of their struggle was not working out so well. 

Then the bosses came to the conclusion that they had 
made a mistake; that they should have fought longer and bro- 
ken the union, so as to teach the workers of Minneapolis the 
lesson that unions could not exist there; that Minneapolis 
was an open-shop slave town and should remain that way. 
Somebody gave them some bad advice. The Citizens Alli- 
ance, the general organization of the employers and labor 
haters, kept needling and inciting the bosses in the trucking 
industry to break the agreement, to chisel and stall on the 
concessions they had agreed to give, and whittle away the 
gains that had been made by the workers. 

The leadership of the union understood the situation. The 
bosses had not been sufficiently convinced by the first test of 
strength with the union and needed another demonstration. 
They began to prepare another strike. Again the workers in 
the industry were prepared for action. Again the whole la- 
bor movement of Minneapolis was mobilized to support 
them, this time in the most impressive, the most dramatic 
fashion. The campaign for the adoption of resolutions in the 
Central Labor Union and its afhliated unions in support of 
Local 574 was pointed toward a great parade of organized 
labor. The members of the various unions turned out in force 
and marched in solid ranks to a huge mass meeting in the 
City Auditorium, to back up the truck drivers and pledge 
them support in the impending struggle. It was an imposing 
demonstration of labor solidarity and of the new militancy 
which had taken hold of the workers. 
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The bosses remained obdurate. ‘They raised the “Red Scare” 
in a big way, denouncing the “Trotsky Communists” in scream- 
ing advertisements in the newspapers. On the union side, prepa- 
rations went ahead as in the May strike, but on an even more 
highly organized plane. When it became clear that another strike 
could not be avoided without sacrificing the union, our National 
Committee decided that the whole Communist League of 
America would have to go all out in its support. We knew 
that the real test was here, that we dared not dabble with the 
issue. We sensed that here was a battle that could make or 
break us for years to come; if we gave halfhearted support, or 
withheld this or that aid which we could give, it might tip the 
balance between victory and defeat. We knew that we had 
plenty to give to our Minneapolis comrades. 

In our movement we never played with the absurd idea 
that only those directly connected with a union are capable 
of giving assistance. Modern strikes need political direction 
more than anything else. If our party, our League as we called 
it then, deserved to exist it would have come to the aid of the 
local comrades. As is always the case with trade union lead- 
ers, especially in stnke times, they were under the weight and 
stress of a thousand pressing details. A political party, on the 
other hand, rises above the details and generalizes from the 
main issues. A trade union leader who rejects the idea of 
political advice in the struggle against the bosses and their 
government, with its cunning devices, traps, and methods of 
exerting pressure, is deaf, dumb, and blind. Our Minneapolis 
comrades were not of this type. They turned to us for help. 

We sent quite a few forces into the situation. I went there 
about two weeks before the outbreak of the second strike. 
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After I had been there a few days, we agreed to call in more 
aid—a whole staff, in fact. Two additional people were 
brought from New York for journalistic work: Shachtman 
and Herbert Solow, an experienced and talented journalist 
who was a sort of sympathizer of our movement at that time. 
Borrowing an idea from the Toledo Auto-Lite strike, we 
called in another comrade whose specific task was to orga- 
nize the unemployed to assist the strike. That was Hugo Oeh- 
ler who was a very capable mass worker and trade unionist. 
His work in Minneapolis was the last bit of good he ever did 
for us. Soon afterwards he caught the sectarian sickness. But 
up to then Oehler was all right, and he contributed some- 
thing to the strike. On top of this, we imported a general at- 
torney for the union, Albert Goldman. We knew from previ- 
ous experience that a lawyer is very important in a strike, if 
you can get a good one. It is very important to have your own 
“mouthpiece” and legal front who gives you honest advice 
and protects your legal interests. There are all kinds of ups 
and downs in a hard-fought strike. Sometimes things get too 
hot for the “disreputable” strike leaders. ‘Then you can al- 
ways push a lawyer forward and he says calmly: “Let us rea- 
son together and see what the law says.” Very handy, espe- 
cially when you have such a brilliant lawyer and loyal man as 
Al Goldman. 

We gave all we could to the strike from our center in New 
York, on the same principle as I mentioned before, which 
should serve as the guiding line for every kind of activity ofa 
serious party, or a serious person for that matter. This is the 
principle: If you are going to do anything, for heaven’s sake 
do it properly, do it right. Never dabble, never do anything 
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halfway. Woe to the lukewarm! “Because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 

The strike began July 16, 1934, and lasted five weeks. I 
think I can say without the slightest exaggeration, without 
fear of any contradiction, that the July-August strike of the 
Minneapolis truck drivers and helpers has entered into the 
annals of the history of the American labor movement as one 
of its greatest, most heroic, and best organized struggles. 
Moreover: the strike and the union forged in its fires are 
identified forever in the labor movement, not only here but 
all over the world, with Trotskyism in action in the mass 
movement of the workers. Trotskyism made a number of 
specific contributions to this strike which made all the differ- 
ence between the Minneapolis stnke and a hundred others 
of the period, some of which involved more workers in more 
socially important localities and industries. Trotskyism made 
the contribution of organization and preparations down to 
the last detail. ‘That is something new, that is something spe- 
cifically Trotskyist. Second, Trotskyism introduced into all 
the plans and preparations of the union and the strike, from 
beginning to end, the class line of militancy; not as a subjec- 
tive reaction—that is seen in every strike—but as a deliberate 
policy based on the theory of the class struggle, that you can’t 
win anything from the bosses unless you have the will to fight 
for it and the strength to take it. 

The third contribution of Trotskyism to the Minneapolis 
strike—the most interesting and perhaps the most decisive— 
was that we met the government mediators on their own 
ground. I tell you, one of the most pathetic things observ- 
able in that period was to see how in one strike after another 
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the workers were outmaneuvered and cut to pieces, and their 
strike broken by the “friends of labor” in the guise of federal 
mediators. 

These slick rascals would come in, take advantage of the 
ignorance and inexperience and political inadequacy of lo- 
cal leaders, and assure them that they were there as friends. 
Their assignment was to “settle the trouble” by extorting 
concessions from the weaker side. Inexperienced and politi- 
cally unschooled strike leaders were their prey. They had a 
routine, a formula to catch the unwary. “I am not asking you 
to give any concession to the bosses, but give me a conces- 
sion so that I can help you.” Then, after something had been 
given away through gullibility: “I tried to get a correspond- 
ing concession from the bosses but they refused. I think you 
had better make more concessions: public sentiment is turn- 
ing against you.” And then pressure and threats: “Roosevelt 
will issue a statement.” Or, “We will feel obligated to publish 
something in the papers against you if you aren’t more rea- 
sonable and responsible.” Then get the poor greenhorns into 
conference rooms, keep them there hours and hours on end, 
and terrorize them. This was the common routine these cyn- 
ical scoundrels employed. 

They came into Minneapolis all greased up for another 
standard performance. We were sitting there waiting for them. 
We said, “Come on. You want to negotiate, do you? All nght. 
That is fine.” Of course our comrades put it in the more dip- 
lomatic language of the negotiations “protocol,” but that was 
the gist of our attitude. Well, they never negotiated two cents 
out of the Trotskyist leaders of Local 574. They got a dose of 
negotiations and diplomacy which they are still gagging from. 
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We wore out three of them before the strike was finally settled. 

A favorite trick of the confidence men known as federal 
mediators in those days was to assemble green strike leaders 
in a room, play upon their vanity, and induce them to com- 
mit themselves to some kind of compromise which they were 
not authorized to make. The federal mediators would con- 
vince the strike leaders that they were “big shots” who must 
take a “responsible” attitude. The mediators knew that con- 
cessions yielded by leaders in negotiations can very rarely 
be recalled. No matter how much the workers may oppose 
it, the fact that the leaders have already committed themselves 
in public compromises the position of the union and creates 
demoralization in the ranks. 

This routine cut many a strike to pieces in that period. It 
didn’t work in Minneapolis. Our people weren’t “big shots” 
in the negotiations at all. They made it clear that their au- 
thority was extremely limited, that they were in fact the more 
moderate and reasonable wing of the union, and that if they 
took a step out of line they would be replaced on the nego- 
tiations committee by other types. This was quite a poser for 
the strike-butchers who had come to Minneapolis with their 
knives out for unsuspecting sheep. Every once in a while 
Grant Dunne would be added to the Committee. He would 
just sit in a corner saying nothing, but scowling every time 
there was any talk of concessions. The strike was a hard and 
bitter fight but we had plenty of fun in planning the sessions 
of the union negotiations committee with the mediators. We 
despised them and all their wily artifices and tricks, and their 
hypocritical pretenses of good fellowship and friendship for 
the strikers. They were nothing but the agents of the govern- 
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ment in Washington, which in turn is the agent of the em- 
ploying class as a whole. That was perfectly clear to a Marx- 
ist, and we took it as rather an insult for them to assume that 
we could be taken in by the methods they employed with 
novices. They tried it though. Apparently they didn’t know 
any other methods. But they didn’t make an inch of head- 
way until they got down to cases, put pressure on the bosses, 
and made concessions to the union. The collective political 
experience of our movement was very useful in dealing with 
the federal mediators. Unlike stupid sectarians, we didn’t 
ignore them. Sometimes we would initiate discussions. But 
we didn’t let them use us, and we didn’t trust them for one 
moment. Our general strategy in the strike was to fight it out, 
not give anything away to anybody, to hold on and fight it 
out. That was Trotskyist contribution number four. It may 
appear to be avery simple and obvious prescription, but that 
is not the case. It was not obvious to the great majonity of 
strike leaders of the time. 

The fifth and crowning contribution that Trotskyism made 
to the Minneapolis strike was the publication of the daily 
strike newspaper, the Daily Organizer. For the first time in 
the history of the American labor movement, strikers were 
not left dependent on the capitalist press, were not befuddled 
and terrorized by it, did not see public sentiment disoriented 
by the capitalist monopoly of the press. The Minneapolis 
strikers published their own daily newspaper. This was done 
not by a half million coal miners, a hundred thousand auto 
or steel workers, but by a single local union of 5,000 truck 
drivers, a new union in Minneapolis which had Trotskyist 
leadership. ‘This leadership understood that publicity and 
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propaganda are highly important, and that is something very 
few trade union leaders know. It is almost impossible to con- 
vey the tremendous effect of this daily newspaper. It wasn’t a 
big one—just a two-page tabloid. But it completely counter- 
acted the capitalist press. After a day or two we didn’t care 
what the daily papers of the bosses said. ‘They printed all 
kinds of things but it didn’t make that much difference in the 
ranks of the strikers. They had their own paper and took its 
reports as gospel. The Daily Organizer covered the town like 
a blanket. Strikers at the headquarters all used to get it straight 
from the press. ‘The Women’s Auxiliary sold it in every tav- 
ern in town that had working-class customers. In many sa- 
loons in working-class neighborhoods they would leave a 
bundle of papers on the bar with a slotted collection can be- 
side them for contributions. Many a dollar was collected that 
way and carefully watched by the friendly bartenders. 
Union men used to come from the shops and railroad yards 
every night to get bundles of the Organizer for distribution 
among the men on their shifts. ‘The power of that little pa- 
per, its hold on the workers, is indescribable. ‘They believed 
the Organizer and no other paper. Occasionally a story would 
appear in the capitalist press about some new development 
in the strike. The workers wouldn’t believe it. They would 
wait for the Organizer to see what the truth was. Press dis- 
tortions of strike incidents and outright fabrications—which 
have destroyed the morale of many a strike—didn’t work in 
Minneapolis. More than once, among a crowd that always 
surged around strike headquarters when the latest issue of 
the Organizer was delivered, one could hear remarks such as 
this: “You see what the Organizer says. I told you that story 
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in the Tribune was a damned lie.” That was the general sen- 
timent of the workers toward the voice of labor in the strike, 
the Daily Organizer. 

This powerful instrument didn’t cost the union a penny. 
On the contrary, the Daily Organizer made a profit from the 
first day and carried the strike through when there was no 
money in the treasury. The profits of the Organizer paid the 
daily expenses of the commissary. The paper was distrib- 
uted free to anyone who wanted it, but nearly every sympa- 
thetic worker gave from a nickel to a dollar for a copy. The 
morale of the strikers was kept up by it, but above all, the role 
of the Organizer was that of an educator. Every day the pa- 
per had the news of the strike, some jokes about the bosses, 
some information about what went on in the labor move- 
ment. There was even a daily cartoon drawn by a local com- 
rade. Then there would be an editorial drawing the lessons 
of the past 24 hours, day after day, and pointing the way ahead. 
“This is what has happened. This is what is coming next. 
This is our position.” The striking workers were armed and 
prepared in advance for every move of the mediators or Gov- 
ernor Olson. We would be poor Marxists if we couldn’t see 
24 hours in advance. We called the turn so many times that 
the strikers began to take our forecasts as news and to rely 
upon them as such. The Dazly Organizer was the greatest of 
all the weapons in the arsenal of the Minneapolis strike. I 
can say without any qualification that of all the contributions 
we made, the most decisive, the one that tipped the scale to 
victory, was the publication of the daily paper. Without the 
Organizer the strike would not have been won. 

All these contributions which I have mentioned were in- 
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tegrated and carried out in the greatest harmony between 
the staff sent by the National Committee and the local com- 
rades in the leadership of the strike. The lessons of the hotel 
strike, the lamentable experiences with swelled-headed and 
disloyal people, were fully assimilated in Minneapolis. There 
was the closest collaboration from beginning to end. 

The strike presented Floyd Olson, Farmer-Labor gover- 
nor, with a hard nut to crack. We understood the contradic- 
tions he was in. He was, on the one hand, supposedly a rep- 
resentative of the workers; on the other hand, he was governor 
of a bourgeois state, afraid of public opinion and afraid of 
the employers. He was caught in a squeeze between his obli- 
gation to do something, or appear to do something, for the 
workers and his fear of letting the strike get out of bounds. 
Our policy was to exploit these contradictions, to demand 
things of him because he was labor’s governor, to take every- 
thing we could get and holler every day for more. On the 
other hand, we criticized and attacked him for every false 
move and never made the slightest concession to the theory 
that the stnkers should rely on his advice. 

Floyd Olson was undoubtedly the leader of the official la- 
bor movement in Minnesota, but we did not recognize his 
leadership. The labor bureaucrats in Minneapolis were un- 
der his leadership, just as the present bureaucrats of the CIO 
and AFL are under the leadership of Roosevelt. Roosevelt is 
the boss, and Floyd Olson was the boss of the whole labor 
movement in Minneapolis except Local 574. But he wasn’t 
our boss; we didn’t hesitate to attack him in the most ruth- 
less manner. Under these attacks he would flinch a little bit 
and make a concession or two which the strike leadership 
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would grab on the fly. We had no sentiment for him at all. 
The local labor bureaucrats were weeping and wailing in fear 
that his political career would be ruined. We didn’t care. That 
was his affair, not ours. What we wanted was more conces- 
sions from him, and we hollered for them day after day. The 
labor skates were scared to death. “Don’t do this; don’t push 
him into this calamity; remember the difficulties of his posi- 
tion.” We paid them no mind and went our own way. Pushed 
and pounded from both sides, afraid to help the strikers and 
afraid not to, Floyd Olson declared martial law. This is really 
one of the most fantastic things that ever happened in the 
history of American labor. A Farmer-Labor governor pro- 
claimed martial law and stopped the trucks from running. 
That was supposed to be one on the side of labor. But then 
he allowed the trucks to run again under special permits. That 
was one for the bosses. Naturally the pickets undertook to 
stop the trucks, permit or no permit. Then, a few days later, 
the Farmer-Labor governor’s militia raided the headquarters 
of the strike and arrested the leaders. 

I am jumping a little ahead of the story. Upon the declara- 
tion of martial law, the first casualties, the first military prison- 
ers of Olson and his militia became myself and Max Shacht- 
man. I don’t know how they found out we were there, as we 
were not very conspicuous in public. But Shachtman was 
wearing a great big ten-gallon cowboy hat—where he got it, 
or why in God’s name he wore it, I never knew—and that 
made him conspicuous. I suppose that is how they located 
us. One evening Shachtman and I came away from the strike 
headquarters, walked downtown, and, being in need of di- 
version, looked around to see what shows were playing. To- 
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ward the lower end of Hennepin Avenue we were confronted 
with an alternative: in one place a burlesque show, next door 
a movie. Which to go to? Well, naturally, I said a movie. A 
couple of detectives, who had been on our trail, followed us 
in and arrested us there. What a narrow escape from being 
arrested in a burlesque show. What a scandal it would have 
been. I would never have lived it down, I am sure. 

They kept us in jail for about 48 hours; then took us into 
court. I never saw so many bayonets in one place in my life as 
there were in and around the courtroom. All these young, 
upstate “apple-knockers” and white collar squirts in the mi- 
litia seemed to be quite eager to get a little bayonet practice. 
Some of our friends were in the court watching the proceed- 
ings. Finally the judge turned us over to the military, and 
Shachtman and I were marched down the corridors and 
down the stairs between two rows of bayonet-clutching mili- 
tiamen. As they were marching us out of the courthouse, we 
heard a shout overhead. Bill Brown and Mick Dunne were 
sitting comfortably up in a third-floor window watching the 
procession, laughing and waving at us. “Look out for those 
bayonets,” Bill shouted. Anything for a laugh in Minneapo- 
lis. When a few days later Bill and Mick were arrested by the 
militia, they took it just as lightheartedly. 

They threw us into the guardhouse and kept two or three 
of these nervous rookies watching us with their hands on 
their bayonets all the time. Albert Goldman came down, 
threatening legal action. The militia chiefs seemed to be anx- 
ious to get us off their hands and avoid any trouble with this 
lawyer from Chicago. On our side, we did not care to make a 
test case of our detention. We wanted, above all, to get out so 
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that we could be of some help to the steering committee of 
the union. We decided to accept the offer they made. They 
said, if you agree to leave town you can go. So we said, all 
right: We moved across the river to St. Paul. There every 
night we had meetings of the steering committee as long as 
any of the leading comrades were out of jail. The steering 
committee of the strike, sometimes with Bill Brown, some- 
times without him, would get into a car, drive over there, talk 
over the day’s experiences, and plan the next day. There was 
never a serious move made during the whole strike that was 
not planned and prepared for in advance. 

Then came the raid on the strike headquarters. One morn- 
ing the troops of the militia surrounded the headquarters at 
4:00 A.M. and arrested hundreds of pickets and all of the strike 
leaders they could lay their hands on. They arrested Mick 
Dunne, Vincent Dunne, Bill Brown. They “missed” some of 
the leaders in their hurry. Farrell Dobbs, Grant Dunne, and 
some others slipped through their fingers. ‘These simply set 
up another committee, and substitute headquarters in sev- 
eral friendly garages; the picketing, organized underground, 
went on with great vigor. The fight continued and the me- 
diators continued their finagling. 

A man named Dunnigan was the first one sent into the 
situation. He was an impressive looking fellow who wore 
pince-nez glasses, suspended on a black ribbon, and smoked 
expensive cigars, but he didn’t know very much. After trying 
vainly for a while to push the strike leaders around, he work- 
ed out a proposal for a compromise providing for substan- 
tial wage increases for the workers without granting their full 
demands. In the meantime, one of Washington’s ace nego- 
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tiators, a Catholic priest named Father Haas, was sent in. He 
associated himself with Dunnigan’s proposal and it became 
known as the “Haas-Dunnigan Plan.” The strikers immedi- 
ately accepted it. The bosses stalled, and were put in the 
position of opposing a government proposal, but that didn’t 
seem to bother them. The strikers exploited the situation ef- 
fectively in mobilizing public opinion in their favor. Then, 
after a few weeks had gone by, Father Haas found out that he 
could not put any pressure on the bosses, so he decided to 
put the pressure on the strikers. He put the issue baldly to 
the union’s negotiating committee: ““The bosses won’t give 
in so you must give in. The strike must be settled; Washing- 
ton insists.” 

The strike leaders answered: “No, you can’t do that. A 
bargain’s a bargain. We accepted the Haas-Dunnigan plan. 
We are fighting for your plan. Your honor is involved here.” 
Whereupon Father Haas said—this is another threat they 
always hold over strike leaders: “We will appeal to the rank 
and file of the union in the name of the United States govern- 
ment.” That threat usually scares the pants off inexperienced 
labor leaders. 

But the Minneapolis strike leaders were not scared. They 
said: “All right, come on.” So they arranged a meeting for 
him. Oh, he got a meeting that he never bargained for. That 
meeting, like every other important action taken in the strike, 
was planned and prepared in advance. Father Haas had no 
sooner ended his speech than the storm broke over his head. 
One by one, the rank-and-file strikers got up and showed 
how well they had memorized the speeches that had been 
outlined in caucus. They almost drove him out of the meet- 
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ing. They made him physically sick. He threw up his hands 
and left town. The strikers voted unanimously to condemn 
his treacherous attempt to wreck their strike and thereby their 
union. 

Dunnigan was finished, Father Haas was finished. Then 
they sent in a third federal mediator. He had obviously 
learned from the sad experiences of the others not to try any 
shenanigans. Mr. Donaghue, I think that was his name, got 
right down to business and in a few days worked out a settle- 
ment which was a substantial victory for the union. 

The name of a new galaxy of labor leaders flashed in the 
northwestern sky: William S. Brown; the Dunne brothers— 
Vincent, Miles, and Grant; Carl Skoglund; Farrell Dobbs; 
Kelly Postal; Harry DeBoer; Ray Rainbolt; George Frosig. 

The great strike came to an end after five weeks of bitter 
struggle during which there hadn’t been an hour free from 
tension and danger. Two workers were killed in that strike, 
scores injured, shot, beaten on the picket line in the battle to 
keep the trucks from running without union drivers. A great 
deal of hardship, a great deal of pressure of every kind was 
endured, but the union finally came out victorious, firmly 
established, built on solid rock as a result of those fights. We 
thought, and we wrote later, that it was a glorious vindica- 
tion of Trotskyism in the mass movement. 

Minneapolis was the highest point of the second strike 
wave under the NRA. The second wave surged higher than 
the first, as the third wave was destined to transcend the sec- 
ond and reach the peak of the CIO sit-down strikes. The 
giant of the American proletariat was beginning to feel its 
power in those years, was beginning to show what tremen- 
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dous potentialities, what resources of strength, ingenuity, and 
courage reside in the American working class. 

In July of that year, 1934, I wrote an article about these 
strikes and the strike waves for the first issue of our maga- 
zine, the New International. I said: 

“The second strike wave under the NRA rises higher than 
the first and marks a big forward stride of the American work- 
ing class. The enormous potentialities of future developments 
are clearly written in this advance. ... 

“In these great struggles the American workers in all parts 
of the country are displaying the unrestrained militancy of a 
class that is just beginning to awaken. This is a new genera- 
tion of a class that has not been defeated. On the contrary, it 
is only now beginning to find itself and to feel its strength, 
and in these first tentative conflicts the proletarian giant gives 
a glorious promise for the future. The present generation 
remains true to the tradition of American labor; it is boldly 
aggressive and violent from the start. The American worker 
is no Quaker. Further developments of the class struggle will 
bring plenty of fighting in the U.S.A.” 

The third wave, culminating in the sit-down strikes, con- 
firmed that prediction and gave us ground to look forward 
with the greatest optimism to still greater, more grandiose 
demonstrations of the power and militancy of the Ameri- 
can workers. In Minneapolis we saw the native militancy 
of the workers fused with a politically conscious leader- 
ship. Minneapolis showed how great can be the role of such 
leadership. It gave great promise for the party founded on 
correct political principles and fused and united with the 
mass of American workers. In that combination one can see 
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During that strike, tied up as we were from day to day with 
innumerable details and under the constant pressure of daily 
events, we didn’t forget the political side of the movement. 
In the steering committee, on occasion, we discussed not only 
the day’s immediate problem of the strike; as best we could, 
we kept alive and alert to what was going on in the world 
outside Minneapolis. At that time Trotsky was elaborating 
one ofhis boldest tactical moves. He proposed that the Trots- 
kyists of France should make their way into the revivified 
left-wing section of the French Social Democracy and work 
there as a Bolshevik faction. This was the famous “French 
turn.” We discussed this proposal in the heat of the strike at 
Minneapolis. We translated it for America as an injunction 
to hasten the amalgamation with the American Workers Party. 
The AWP was obviously the political group closest to us and 
moving toward the left. We decided to recommend to the 
national leadership of our League that it take decisive steps 
to speed up the unification and to accomplish it before the 
end of the year. The Musteites had led a great strike in To- 
ledo. The Trotskyists had distinguished themselves in Min- 
neapolis. Toledo and Minneapolis had become linked as twin 
symbols of the two highest points of proletarian militancy 
and conscious leadership. These two strikes tended to bring 
the militants in each battle closer together; to make them more 
sympathetic to each other, more desirous of close collabora- 
tion. It was obvious, by all the circumstances, that it was time 
to give the signal for the unification of these two forces. We 
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returned from Minneapolis with this goal in view and moved 
decisively to the fusion of the ‘Trotskyists and the American 
Workers Party, to the launching of a new party—the Ameri- 
can section of the Fourth International. 


9 


The Fusion with 
the Musteites 


At the end of the last lecture we left Minneapolis and were 
on our way back to New York, looking for new worlds to 
conquer. The great strike wave of 1934, the second under 
the Roosevelt administration, had not yet spent its force. In 
the numbers of workers involved, but in no other respect, it 
reached its crest in September with the general strike of the 
textile workers. 750,000 cotton mill workers went on strike 
September 1, 1934. The Militant reported the strike with full 
editorial suggestions as to what the strikers should do in or- 
der to make the most of their situation. Riding on the wave 
of the workers mass movement, our political organization was 
moving forward. Our march of progress, however, at that time 
was interrupted for a moment by a slight obstacle, namely 
financial embarrassment. ‘The same issue of the Militant 
which reported the strike of 750,000 textile workers, with a 
few articles on the aftermath of the Minneapolis strike, car- 
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ried the following notice on the front page. I copied it today 
so as to give you the flavor of the situation as it appeared to 
us at that moment: 

“We are in a crisis. . . . Our activities in Minneapolis have 
drained our resources to the very bottom. ... Here are the 
facts: It is only a matter of days when the marshal will appear 
at our shop and move our printing equipment into the street. 
A dispossess notice has already been served. And even if the 
landlord should be merciful for a few days, then we prob- 
ably will be forced to stop operating anyway. An electric bill 
is long overdue; the lights and power will be turned off. The 
gas company, the paper company, and a host of other bill 
collectors are on our necks demanding payments. Send con- 
tributions—Act Now!” 

Thus equipped and accoutred, we addressed the Ameri- 
can Workers Party with another proposal for unity. We called 
on them to unite with us to form a new party to conquer the 
world. We reopened negotiations with a letter of September 
7, requesting the AWP to take a positive stand in favor of 
unification and appoint a committee to discuss with us the 
program and the organization details. This time we received 
a prompt reply from the American Workers Party. It was a 
two-sided letter. On the one hand, under the influence of the 
rank-and-file activists at the Pittsburgh conference, who had 
spoken rather emphatically in favor of unity, the letter of the 
AWP, signed by Muste, the National Secretary, was concilia- 
tory in tone and spoke in favor of unity if we could come to 
an agreement. This expressed the sentiments of the honest, 
active elements, the field workers of the AWP. I believe Mus- 
te himself was of the same disposition at that time. The same 
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letter, however, had another side containing a provocative 
reference to the Soviet Union. This represented the influence 
of Salutsky and Budenz, who were bitterly hostile to unity 
with the Trotskyists. 

The AWP was not a homogeneous organization. Its pro- 
gressive character was determined by two factors: (1) through 
its energetic activities in the mass movement, in the trade 
unions, and in the unemployed field, it had attracted some 
rank-and-file militant workers who were in dead earnest 
about fighting capitalism; (2) the general direction in which 
the American Workers Party was moving at the time was 
clearly to the left, toward a revolutionary position. These two 
factors determined the progressive character of the Muste 
movement as a whole and attracted us toward it. At the same 
time, as I have said, we realized that it was not a homoge- 
neous organization. In fact, it could be properly described 
as a political menagerie which had within it every type of 
political species. Put another way, the membership of the 
AWP included everything from proletarian revolutionists to 
reactionary scoundrels and fakers. 

The outstanding personality in the American Workers 
Party was A. J. Muste, a remarkable man who was always 
extremely interesting to me and for whom I always had the 
most friendly feelings. He was an able and energetic man, 
obviously sincere and devoted to the cause, to his work. His 
handicap was his background. Muste had started out in life 
as a preacher. That put two strikes on him to start with. Be- 
cause it is very hard to make anything out of a preacher. I say 
this not in jest, and more in sorrow than in anger. I have seen 
it tried many times, but never successfully. Muste was, you 
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may say, the last chance and the best chance; and even he, 
the best prospect of all, couldn’t come through in the end 
because of that terrible background of the church, which had 
marred him in his formative years. To take the opium of reli- 
gion is very bad in itself{—Marx correctly defined it as opi- 
um. But to peddle the opium of religion, as preachers do— 
that is far worse. It is an occupation that deforms the human 
mind. Not a single preacher, of the many who have come to 
the radical labor movement of America, throughout its his- 
tory—not a single one of them turned out good and became 
a genuine revolutionist in the end. Not one. But despite the 
handicap of this background, Muste gave promise because 
of his exceptional personal qualities, and because of the great 
influence he had over the people associated with him; his 
prestige and his good reputation. Muste gave promise of be- 
coming a real force as a leader in the new party. 

Muste wasn’t the only leader of the AWP. He was, one 
might say, the one in the middle, the moderator, the central leader 
who balanced everything between the contending sides. 

There was another extremely able man in the National 
Committee of the American Workers Party. I mentioned him 
in a previous lecture: his name was Salutsky. That is the name 
we knew him by in the Socialist Party and the first years of 
American Communism. He goes now by the name of J. B. S. 
Hardman, the editor of Advance, official organ of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, and has held this post for the 
past twenty years. Salutsky was a half-and-half man. Intel- 
lectually he was a socialist. His background was in the Rus- 
sian socialist movement, the Jewish Bund. He had been the 
outstanding leader of the Jewish Socialist Federation of the 
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American Socialist Party. For years he was the editor of the 
organ of the Jewish Federation and by far its most capable 
man, standing head and shoulders above such people as Ol- 
gin and others also prominent in the movement. Morally, 
Salutsky was a weakling, an opportunist waverer who could 
never quite make up his mind to go the whole way. He wanted 
to and he didn’t want to. Salutsky was always divided in his 
allegiance, and every move he made in one direction was ar- 
rested by that contradiction within himself, that double per- 
sonality, that pulled him in another direction. He lived a 
double life. On Sundays he wanted to belong to a party, give 
lectures, discuss theory, associate with people of ideas. But 
on weekdays he was J. B. S. Hardman, flunkey editor of the 
Advance, intellectual sharpshooter who did all kinds of dirty 
work for that ignorant boor and trickster who was the boss 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Sidney Hillman. 

I knew Salutsky personally quite well. When I encoun- 
tered him in 1934, in the course of the negotiations with the 
American Workers Party, it was for the second time in a simi- 
lar relationship. Thirteen years before, in 1921, he and I—on 
opposite sides—participated in the joint negotiating commit- 
tee of the “Workers Council” and the underground Com- 
munist Party. The “Workers Council” was the name of a 
short-lived grouping of Left Socialists who split in 1921 from 
the Socialist Party; that is, two years after the big, decisive 
split of 1919, and sought unity with us on the basis of a legal 
Communist Party. His position then was characteristic of the 
man. In 1919, when the main split took place, when the whole 
movement was divided into Communists on one side and 
Social Democrats on the other, Salutsky rejected the Com- 
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munists and remained with the Socialist Party. But his leftist 
tendencies and his knowledge of socialism were such that he 
could not reconcile himself entirely to the right wing, and he 
began to play with the organization of a new left group in the 
Socialist Party. This was a group of second-line, second-grade 
Communists. By 1921 Salutsky, his friends, and similars had 
gone through a new split from the Socialist Party and formed 
another organization, the “Workers Council.” 

It was characteristic of Salutsky that he didn’t join the 
Communist Party outright and forthright, either in 1919 or 
1921. He didn’t want to join the underground CP but only to 
form, together with us, a new party with a moderate, strictly 
“legal” program. He joined, so to speak, through the back 
door in 1921, through this fusion we made with the “‘Work- 
ers Council” to form our legal party, the Workers Party. That 
fusion happened to coincide with our purposes at the time. 
The Communist Party of the United States was underground 
and we were trying to force it back into the open by degrees, 
as I have already related. At that time we wanted to form a 
legal organization, not as a self-sufficient party, but as a cover 
for the underground movement and as one step in our fight 
for legality. It served our purposes very well to effect a unifi- 
cation with half-and-half groups such as Salutsky’s organi- 
zation, the “Workers Council,” and to launch a legal party in 
which the Communist majority was firmly assured. This le- 
gal party—known as the Workers Party—was completely 
under the domination of the Communist Party. Everybody 
knew that it was the legal expression of the Communist Party. 
Salutsky, and other people such as Engdahl, Lore, and Olgin, 


were willing to join this legal organization, but not the un- 
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derground Communist Party. It was a sort of shamefaced 
adhesion to the Communist movement that Salutsky made. 
But he didn’t stay long. When the Workers Party, under the 
direction and the influence of the Communist Party, opened 
up a campaign against the labor bureaucracy, he began to 
slink away. Salutsky had no stomach for that sort of thing. 

It is one thing to make a lecture on Sunday about socialism 
and the class struggle; to explain the contradictions of capital- 
ism and the inevitability of the revolution. It is another thing to 
engage in practical revolutionary action which brings you into 
conflict with the labor fakers, thereby endangering your chance 
to serve them in well-rewarded positions. Salutsky presently quit 
the Workers Party, or was thrown out—I don’t remember which. 
It doesn’t matter. Salutsky, however, could not quit playing with 
the ideas of socialism and revolution. He joined the Conference 
for Progressive Labor Action, the predecessor of the American 
Workers Party. He helped give the CPLA a certain political 
direction, and sponsored the idea of transforming it into a 
party, but he wanted a pseudorevolutionary party, not a real 
one. He wanted no clash with the labor bureaucrats. Above 
everything else he feared a union with the Trotskyists. Noth- 
ing that Salutsky could do to sabotage the unification was 
left undone. He knew, as many others knew, that characteris- 
tic of our movement which I have mentioned in previous lec- 
tures: Trotskyists mean business. Salutsky knew that once a 
fusion of the AWP with the Trotskyists took place, all fur- 
ther possibilities of masquerading as a socialist with a pseudo- 
radical party would be lost for him. 

In the negotiations we met with Salutsky as enemies, po- 
lite, of course, as is the prevailing custom for negotiators, 
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passing the time of day, making a few jokes, and concealing 
your knife—at least in the beginning. I recall the first day that 
we—Shachtman and myself, and I think Abern, or Oehler— 
I am not sure which—walked into the office of the American 
Workers Party to meet by appointment with Muste, Salutsky, 
and Sidney Hook, the New York University professor then 
dabbling with socialism. As we were exchanging pleasant- 
ries before the meeting came to order, Salutsky said to me, with 
that mirthless smile he seemed permanently to wear: “I al- 
ways read the Militant. I like to see what Trotsky has to say.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue to answer that I always read 
the Advance because I like to see what Hillman has to say. 
But I let it pass. We were on our best behavior, determined 
to accomplish the unity with as little friction over incidentals 
as possible. Salutsky tried to sabotage the unity by every 
means, but he lost the game in the end. Instead of his pulling 
the American Workers Party away from the ‘Trotskyists, we 
pulled it towards us, into an eventual unification, and he was 
thrown aside like an old dishcloth. That ended Salutsky’s 
activities as a “socialist.” He quit the party, and radical poli- 
tics altogether. Now he is in the Roosevelt camp—and that is 
where he belongs. 

Another outstanding leader of the American Workers 
Party at that time was a man named Louis Budenz. He 
had been a social worker to begin with. His interest in the 
labor movement for years was that of student-observer and 
publisher of a subsidized magazine which gave advice to 
the workers but represented no organized movement. Even- 
tually, through the medium of the Conference for Progres- 
sive Labor Action, he became engaged for the first time in 
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the mass movement for which he unquestionably had con- 
siderable talents. 

Mass work is hard work and it devours many people. By 
1934 Budenz, who had no socialist background or educa- 
tion, was a 100 percent patriot, three-fourths a Stalinist, tired 
and somewhat sick, and looking for a chance to sell out. He 
was a vicious opponent of the unification. Budenz was al- 
ready looking toward the Stalinist party, as indeed, a consid- 
erable section of the AWP organization had been. Only the 
vigorous intervention of the Trotskyists and the pressure of 
our unity negotiations prevented the Stalinist party from 
gobbling up a large section of the AWP at that time. I might 
add that Budenz eventually found his opportunity to sell out, 
is today the editor of the Dazly Worker, and for years has 
been doing all the dirty work they pay him to do. 

And then there was Ludwig Lore, well known to us from 
the old days of the Communist Party. Lore, one of the origi- 
nal Communists in the United States; one of the editors of 
Class Struggle, the first Communist magazine in this coun- 
try; a Left Socialist rather than a Communist at heart, who 
had slipped backwards, was then passing through the AWP 
on his way to complete reconciliation with bourgeois democ- 
racy. He finally landed a job on the New York Evening Post as 
a superpatriotic columnist. Lore was against the unification. 

These were some of the leading figures in the AWP. In 
discussing in our ranks the question of unifying with the 
Musteites, we encountered an opposition, the beginning of 
a sectarian faction in our movement headed by Oehler and 
Stamm. We heard the old familiar arguments of sectarians 
who see only the official leaders of organizations, not the 
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membership, and who judge accordingly. They asked: “How 
can we unite with Salutsky, with Lore, and so on?” If there 
were nothing to the American Workers Party but Salutsky, 
Lore, and Company there would have been some logic in 
their opposition. 

Behind these fakers and renegades we saw some serious 
people, some proletarian militants. I have previously men- 
tioned the comrades who led the Toledo strike. They had 
numerous elements of this type throughout Pennsylvania and 
the Middle West. They had built up an unemployed organi- 
zation of considerable size. These proletarian activists in the 
AWP were the types that interested us; these together with 
Muste who we thought could be made into a Bolshevik. Be- 
sides Muste, who was a type by himself; besides Budenz, 
Salutsky, Lore, there were others in this heterogeneous mass 
called the American Workers Party: the Toledo people, the 
rank-and-file militants in the unemployed movement, and 
some rank-and-file trade unionists. In addition, to round out 
the roll call of the American Workers Party, there were some 
YWCA girls, Bible students, assorted intellectuals, college 
professors, and some nondescripts who had just wandered 
in through the open door. 

Our political task was to prevent the Stalinists from swal- 
lowing up this movement, and to remove a centrist obstacle 
from our path by effecting a unity with the proletarian activ- 
ists and the serious people, isolating the frauds and fakers, 
and discarding the unassimilable elements. That was quite a 
large order but in the end we succeeded, not without great 
effort and difficulty. 

I mentioned that the AWP letter, which had been sent in 
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reply to our second proposal for negotiation, contained a 
provocation on the Russian question, unquestionably in- 
spired by Salutsky and Budenz. I quote a few sentences from 
that letter to give you an idea of what the provocation con- 
sisted. It said: “We must take care that our criticism of CI and 
CP policies not only is not, but is free from any appearance of 
being, an attack upon the Soviet Union. However justified the 
CLA criticisms of certain policies of the Soviet Union may have 
been, they have stood out in the public mind as an expres- 
sion of an antagonistic attitude toward the Soviet Union.” 

They went on to say in the letter that there must be a clear 
understanding that, in uniting with us, they were not going 
to be anti-Soviet. When we read this letter in our National 
Committee meeting we hit the ceiling. Here, we felt—this was 
our subjective reaction—we have been defending the Soviet 
Union since 1917. These people for the most part have just 
discovered it and yet they presume to lecture us on our du- 
ties in regard to the Soviet Union. In white heat we sat down 
and knocked out a blistering reply to get it out of our system. 
After we had written this reply, telling them where to get off 
at, we cooled off. We recognized it for what it was: a provo- 
cation. It would be foolish for us to be caught in a trap like 
that and lose sight of our political aims and tasks. We there- 
upon outlined in the committee meeting another reply which 
would: (1) state our position on the Soviet Union firmly; (2) 
pretend not to notice the provocation; and (3) again empha- 
size the necessity of unity. This kind of reply was designed 
to make it harder for the provocateurs to halt the trend to- 
wards unity in the ranks of the AWP. 

While we were sitting at the meeting in our headquarters 
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on Second Avenue, discussing the points of this outline and 
deciding who should draft the statement, we received a visit 
at the headquarters from Professors Hook and Burnham, who 
were both members of this fantastic national committee of 
the American Workers Party. They were for the fusion. That 
was very advantageous for us—to have a couple of profes- 
sors on the AWP committee in favor of fusion regardless of 
what their real motives might be. Hook wanted the fusion in 
order to get the AWP off his hands and end his brief adven- 
ture in party politics. He wanted to retire to the sidelines, the 
only place where he has ever felt at home, and which he ought 
never to have left. Burnham, as later events showed, wanted 
unification with the Trotskyists because he was then taking a 
step forward, getting a little bit more radical; he wanted to 
put his toe a little deeper into the icy water of proletarian 
politics while firmly bracing himself, with his other foot, on 
the bourgeois shore. The two doughty professors warned 
us of the provocation. They were afraid that we would reply 
in kind and that this would upset the applecart. That is why 
they had come to visit us. They were greatly pleased and 
relieved when we gave them the second outline of the draft 
of our reply. 

While all this was going on in our camp, things were stir- 
ring everywhere, in all organizations, under the impact of 
the developments of the mass movement. We were begin- 
ning to attract small groups of people from the Lovestone- 
ites and other circles at that time. ‘There was a notice in the 
Militant of September 8: “Lovestone group cracks in De- 
troit. Five join the League.” The same issue of the Militant 
reported that Herbert Zam had quit the Lovestone organiza- 
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tion, and that Zam and Gitlow were going to join the Social- 
ist Party. The Militant of September 29 reported: “The 
French Bolshevik-Leninists have joined the Socialist Party 
of France as a faction.” This was the first big action taken in 
carrying out the line of Trotsky’s “French turn” which di- 
rected that our comrades join, wherever possible, those re- 
formist socialist organizations which might be open to them 
in order to establish contact with the developing Left Wing 
and, thereby, lay the basis for a new party. 

Our organizational proposals, which we submitted to the 
American Workers Party in our third meeting, went a long 
way to facilitate the unification. We always believed that the 
program decides everything. A group which is assured of 
the adoption of the Marxist program does not need to fight 
too hard over every organizational detail. It is a common er- 
ror made by inexperienced militants in politics to exagger- 
ate the organization question and deprecate the decisive role 
of the program. In the early days of the American Commu- 
nist movement many of the fights and even splits were un- 
necessarily caused by an exaggerated concern of the different 
factions for organizational positions which were considered 
posts of vantage for the faction. We had learned something 
from that experience, which now served us in good stead. 

When, in the course of the negotiations, we found the 
Musteites coming closer to us on the question of the pro- 
gram, we came forward with a complete set of proposals for 
the organizational side of the fusion, a side which concerned 
a number of them very much. We offered them a fifty-fifty 
arrangement all up and down the line. By that time we were 
stronger than the Musteites numerically. When you came to 
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a showdown of the dues-paying members of the organiza- 
tion, we had more forces. They had perhaps a bigger move- 
ment in a nebulous form, perhaps more general sympathiz- 
ers, but we had more actual members. Our organization was 
more compact. But we disregarded all that and offered them 
an arrangement whereby the official positions in the party 
would be divided equally between the two sides. Moreover, 
in each case where there were two posts of relatively equal 
importance, we offered them the choice. For example, in the 
two leading positions we proposed that Muste should be 
national secretary, and that I should be editor of the paper. 
Or, if they wished it, the other way around, I would be na- 
tional secretary and Muste, the editor. It was very hard for 
them to object. We knew what it meant to them, with their 
overemphasis on purely organizational matters, to have the 
secretaryship because the secretary, theoretically at least, 
controls the party machine. We were more interested in the 
editorship because that shapes more directly the ideology of 
the movement. Similarly, with the posts of labor secretary 
and educational director. We proposed to take the latter and 
give them the former, or vice versa, as they saw fit. 

The National Committee was to have an equal number 
from each side and all other organization questions which 
might arise were to be settled on a panty basis. Such was our 
proposal. Its obvious fairness, even generosity, strongly im- 
pressed Muste and his friends. Our “organization propos- 
als,” instead of precipitating conflicts and deadlock, as has 
so often been the case, greatly facilitated the unity. As I said, 
we were able to do this, and to eliminate at one stroke what 
has so often been an insuperable obstacle, because we had 
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learned the lessons of the organization struggles of the past 
in the Communist Party. 

We took a liberal and conciliatory attitude on the organi- 
zation question, reserving our intransigence for the question 
of the program. A joint committee was selected to draft the 
program. After two or three drafts had been drawn up, dis- 
cussed, and amended; after a little pressure and conflict, a 
program was finally agreed upon. This became after ratifica- 
tion by the joint convention, the “Declaration of Principles” 
of the Workers Party of the United States, which was charac- 
terized by Comrade Trotsky as a ngidly principled program. 

Meantime we got some advice from the Stalinists who had 
been sleeping on the sidelines while the despised little “sec- 
tarian” group of Trotskyists had entered a field which they 
thought properly belonged to them. They had fully intended 
to absorb the Muste organization and had more right to ex- 
pect success than we had. But we had beaten them to the 
punch; we had acted at the right time—time is of the essence 
in politics—and were deep in the unity negotiations with the 
AWP before the Stalinists realized what was going on. When 
they woke up they broke out in their press with both warn- 
ings and advice. The headline of the Militant of October 20 
reports: “Stalinist Press ‘Warns’ AWP Against Unity With 
Us.” The reference was to an article in the Daily Worker by 
the notorious Bittleman, who, under the title “Does the 
American Workers Party Know With What It Is Uniting?” 
gave a free-hearted warning to both sides. To the Musteites 
the Stalinists said: “We must warn the workers who follow 
Muste and his American Workers Party against a trap that is 
being laid for them by their leaders, the trap of counterrevo- 
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lutionary Trotskyism.” And then, to show their impartiality, 
in the same article they turned around and said: “To the few 
misguided workers who still follow the Trotskyists: Cannon, 
Shachtman, and Company are leading you into unity with 
Muste, the champion of bourgeois nationalism.” 

We answered them: “If the Trotskyists are counterrevolu- 
tionists and the Musteites are bourgeois nationalists, you 
might as well throw them all together in one sack. No harm 
can come from it because neither one can be made any worse 
for the fusion.” We thanked them for their impartial, two- 
sided, double-acting advice—and went on with the fusion. 
The two organizations began to collaborate in practical ac- 
tivities. We held joint meetings before the fusion. The Mili- 
tant of October 6 reports that Muste and Cannon spoke at a 
joint mass meeting of the CLA and AWP in Paterson, New 
Jersey, to 300 silk workers, discussing the lessons of the strike. 

About that time, in October 1934, I was sent abroad by 
the National Committee to the meeting of the Plenum of the 
Executive Committee of the International Communist 
League in Paris. From there I went to visit Comrade Trotsky 
in Grenoble, in the south of France. It was the first time I 
had seen Comrade ‘Trotsky personally since his exile from 
the USSR years back. Numerous other American comrades 
had been abroad, but this was my first trip. Shachtman had 
been there twice and several other individual members of 
the organization, who were able to finance personal trips to 
Europe, had seen him. At that time Comrade ‘Trotsky was 
being hounded by the French fascists. 

Some of you remember that at that time, 1934, the French 
fascist press began a big hue and cry about the presence of 
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Trotsky in France. They created such an agitation—in which 
they were joined by the Stalinists under the joint slogan: 
“Drive Trotsky out of France”—that they terrorized the Da- 
ladier government into revoking his visa. He was ordered to 
leave France, deprived of his right to stay. But they could not 
find one single capitalist country in the entire world that 
would give him an entrance visa, so they had to keep him in 
France. But he was there under the most uncertain and dan- 
gerous circumstances, without any real protection, any legal 
nghts, while the fascist press and the Stalinists kept hound- 
ing him all the time. He was then hiding in the house of a 
sympathizer in Grenoble. He had no assistants, no secretariat, 
no typist, because he was living on a day-to-day basis. He 
was obliged to do all his work in longhand. The hounds of 
reaction kept him on the go: Hunted from one place to an- 
other, he would just get settled in the house of a sympathizer, 
and get started to work, when the local fascists would dis- 
cover his presence in the new place of refuge. ‘The next morn- 
ing there would appear a screaming headline in the newspa- 
per: “What Is the Russian Murderer, Trotsky, Doing in this 
Town?” Then there would be a hue and cry, and he would 
have to leave in the dead of night, as quickly as possible, in 
order to save his life, and find another place of safety. The 
same thing was repeated over and over again. During that 
time Trotsky’s health was very bad and he almost succumbed. 
Those were the days of the greatest anxiety for all of us. 

It was a very, very happy moment for me, early in the morn- 
ing—about seven—after riding all night from Paris, to be able 
to walk into his house in the country, to see and know that he 
was still alive. I met him before breakfast, but he wanted to 
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sit down and begin a political discussion right away. His first 
questions were, “What happened at the Plenum? Did they 
pass the resolution?” I politely raised the question of a little 
sustenance. So I had breakfast with Trotsky and Natalia, and 
broke one of the house rules, which I later regretted very 
much. I did it through ignorance. I had heard that he did not 
allow smoking in his presence. Glotzer and others had come 
back with fierce tales of the scoldings they had received on 
this score. I had thought it only an idiosyncracy on Trot- 
sky’s part, not to be taken too seriously. I am accustomed to 
smoking after breakfast, and, as coffee was served—that is 
the time when a smoke tastes best—I pulled out my cigar 
and after the fact was about one-half accomplished, I said 
facetiously: “I hear some people get expelled for smoking. Is 
that correct?” He said, “No, no, go ahead and smoke.” He 
added: “For boys like Glotzer I don’t allow it, but for a solid 
comrade it is all right.” So I smoked all the time in his pres- 
ence during my visit. Only in later years I learned that smok- 
ing was physically repugnant to him, even made him ill, and 
I deeply regretted doing it. 

In the afternoon ‘Trotsky’s host took us on a trip in his 
automobile to the top of the French Alps. On the mountain- 
top we had a long discussion on the projected fusion with 
the Musteites. The Old Man approved everything we had 
done, including our evasion of the provocation on the USSR. 
We came to an agreement on one or two points which we 
had held in abeyance awaiting his advice; measures to facili- 
tate our unity with the Musteites. He was fully in favor of it, 
and he also was greatly interested in the personality of Mus- 
te, asked me questions about him and entertained some hopes 
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that Muste would develop into a real Bolshevik later. 

The Plenum of the International Communist League was 
held in Paris, October 1934. The purpose of this Plenum was 
to put the capstone on the decision that had already been 
agreed upon by the International Executive Committee and 
endorsed by referendum of the national sections: the deci- 
sion to carry out the “French turn”; that is, the turn taken by 
our French organization to join the Socialist Party of France 
as a body in order to work within this reformist party as a 
faction, to come into contact with its Left Wing, seek to influ- 
ence it and to fuse with it, and thereby to broaden the basis 
for the eventual construction of a new revolutionary party in 
France. The Plenum supported this line, which meant a re- 
orientation of our tactics throughout the world. The action 
was taken under the general slogan which I mentioned be- 
fore: Turn from a propaganda circle, such as we had been for 
five years, to mass work, to contact with the living movement of 
workers traveling in the direction of revolutionary Marxism. 

When I returned from Paris to report on the Plenum to our 
organization in New York, we encountered an opposition 
headed by Oehler and Stamm and reinforced by a voluble, 
left-sick German emigre named Eiffel. They objected in prin- 
ciple to our joining any section of the Second International. 
Their arguments, like all the arguments of sectanians, were 
strictly formalistic, sterile, defiant of the reality of the day. “The 
Second International,” they said—and quite correctly—“be- 
trayed the proletariat in the World War. It was denounced by 
Rosa Luxemburg as a ‘stinking corpse.’ The Communist In- 
ternational was formed in 1919 in struggle against the Second 
International. And now, in 1934, you want to go back into this 
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reformist, traitor organization. That means a betrayal of principle.” 

In vain we explained to them that the Second International 
of 1934 wasn’t exactly the same organization that it had been 
in 1914 or in 1919. That the bureaucratization of the Comin- 
tern had pushed into the Socialist parties, with their looser, 
more democratic form of organization, a new stratum of awak- 
ening workers, of militants. That there had grown up a new 
generation of young socialists who had no part in the be- 
trayal of 1914-1918. Since we were barred from any partici- 
pation in the Comintern, we should recognize the new force. 
That if we wanted to build a new revolutionary party we 
should direct our forces into the Second International and 
establish contact with this new Left Wing. 

Then the sectarian opposition came forward with a new 
argument. “Isn’t it one of the principles of Marxism, and one 
of the conditions for admission into the Trotskyist movement, 
that we must stand for the unconditional independence of 
the revolutionary party at all times and under every circum- 
stance? Isn’t that a principle?” 

“Yes,” we answered, “that is a principle. That is the great 
lesson of the Anglo-Russian Committee. That is the funda- 
mental lesson of the Chinese revolution. We have published 
pamphlets and books to prove that the revolutionary party 
must never merge itself with another political organization, 
never mix up the banners, but remain independent even in 
isolation. The Hungarian revolution was destroyed in part 
because of the falsely-motivated fusion of the Communists 
and Social Democrats. 

“All that is correct,” we said, “but there is just one small 
screw loose in your argument. We are not yet a party. We are 
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only a propaganda group. Our problem is to become a party. 
Our problem, as Trotsky put it, is to get some flesh on our 
bones. If our French comrades can penetrate the political 
mass movement of the Socialist Party, attract the viable Left 
Wing and fuse with it, then they can constitute a party in the 
real sense of the word, not a caricature. Then they can apply 
the principle of the independence of the party under all con- 
ditions, and the principle will have some meaning. You set 
up the principle in such a way as to make it a barrier against 
the tactical moves necessary to make the creation of a real 
party possible.” 

We couldn’t budge them. Formalistic-mindedness, that is 
the trait of sectarianism; lack of a sense of proportion; disre- 
gard of reality; sterile hairsplitting in a closed circle. We be- 
gan to fight out the question of the “French turn” in our 
League a year before it had to be applied here in the same 
way as in France. The projected fusion with the Musteites 
was the same thing in different form, but the Oehlerites didn’t 
recognize it—precisely because the form was different. They 
forgave us the fusion with the Musteites, but with great trepida- 
tion, fear, and prophecies of bad things to come from mixing 
with strange people. As one of our lads—Larry Turner—ex- 
pressed it in a letter the other day, the sectarians are always afraid 
of their own suppressed desires to be opportunists. They are 
afraid of coming into contact with opportunists lest the oppor- 
tunists corrupt them. But we, being sure of our virtue, went con- 
fidently forward. In the 1934 discussion of the French turn, a 
division grew up in our organization. The contending tenden- 
cies eventually hardened into factions. ‘The dispute of 1934 over 
the action of our French comrades was the dress rehearsal for 
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the knockdown, drag-out definitive fight against Oehlerite 
sectarianism in our ranks the following year. Our victory in 
that fight was the precondition for all our further advances. 

We were moving rapidly toward the fusion, negotiating 
day after day. We were cooperating with the Musteites in varı- 
ous practical activities, and the whole trend was toward 
unification of the two organizations. We finally came to an 
agreement on the draft program; that is, the two committees 
came to an agreement. We came to an agreement on the or- 
ganizational proposals. Nothing remained then except to 
submit the matter to the conventions of the respective orga- 
nizations for ratification. There was still some doubt on both 
sides as to what the rank and file would do. We did not know 
how strong the Oehlerites might turn out to be outside New 
York; and Abern, as always, was maneuvering furtively in the 
dark, monkey wrench in hand. Muste, by this time, had be- 
come a firm advocate of the fusion, but he wasn’t sure of his 
majority. Consequently, instead of calling a joint convention, 
we first held separate conventions of the two organizations. 
The conventions met separately November 26-30, 1934, and 
thrashed out all the internal affairs of each side. Each con- 
vention finally ratified the Declaration of Principles that had 
been drawn up by the joint committees, and ratified the or- 
ganization proposals. ‘Then, on the basis of these separate 
decisions, we called the two conventions into joint session 
on Saturday and Sunday, December 1-2, 1934. The Militant, 
reporting that joint convention in its next issue, said: “The 
Workers Party of the United States has been formed. . . . The 
unity convention of the American Workers Party and the 
Communist League of America completed its historic task 
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Sunday afternoon in Stuyvesant Casino. . . . Minneapolis and 
Toledo, exemplifying the new militancy of the American 
working class, were the stars that presided over its birth... . 
New party launched into its tremendous undertaking: The 
overthrow of capitalist rule in America and the creation of a 
workers state.” 


10 


The Struggle 


against Sectarianism 


The formal unification of the Communist League and the 
American Workers Party, the Musteites, was the first unifica- 
tion of forces that had taken place in the American move- 
ment for more than a decade. 

The revolutionary labor movement doesn’t develop along 
a straight line or a smooth path. It grows through a continu- 
ous process of internal struggle. Both splits and unifications 
are methods of developing the revolutionary party. Each, 
under given circumstances, can be either progressive or re- 
actionary in its consequences. The general popular sentiment 
for unification all the time has no more political value than a 
preference for a continual process of splitting which you see 
taking place interminably in the purist sectarian groups. 
Moralistic views on the question of splits, and so forth, are 
simply stupid. Splits are sometimes absolutely necessary for 
the clarification of programmatic ideas and for the selection 
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of forces in order to make a new start on a clear basis. On the 
other hand, in given circumstances, unifications of two or 
more groups which approach programmatic agreement are 
absolutely indispensable for the regroupment and consoli- 
dation of the forces of the workers vanguard. 

Unity between the Trotskyist organization—Communist 
League of America—and the Musteite organization was un- 
questionably a progressive action. It brought together two 
groups with different origins and experiences which, never- 
theless, had approached, at least in the formal sense of the 
word, an agreement on the program. The only way to test 
out whether this agreement was real and thoroughgoing or 
only formal; the only way to learn which elements in each of 
the groups were capable of contributing to the further pro- 
gressive development of the movement, was by unification, 
by bringing them together and testing these questions out in 
the course of common experience. 

As throughout the world since 1928, there had been a con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted series of splits in the American 
movement. The basic cause of this, of course, was the de- 
generation of the Communist International under the pres- 
sure of the world encirclement of the Russian revolution and 
the attempt of the Stalinist bureaucracy to adapt itself to this 
encirclement by deserting the program of internationalism. 
The degeneration of the Communist International could not 
fail to produce disruptions and splits. In all the parties the 
defenders of unfalsified Marxism within this degenerating 
organization were a source of irritation and conflict which 
the bureaucracy found no way to remove except by bureau- 
cratic expulsions. We were expelled from the American Com- 
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munist Party in October 1928. Six months later, in the spring 
of 1929, the Lovestoneites were expelled and set up a third 
Communistic organization in this country. Little sects and 
cliques of individuals and their friends, representing quirks 
and vagaries of various kinds, were a common feature of the 
times. The movement was going through a period of pul- 
verization, of pulling apart, until a new rise in the class struggle 
and a new verification of programs on the basis of world expe- 
riences could lay the ground for integration once again. 

There was our faction and the Lovestone faction. There 
was the little group of Weisbord which at one time reached 
the total of 12 or 13 members, but made enough noise to make 
one think they represented a great historical tendency. More- 
over, the Weisbordites, not satisfied with forming an inde- 
pendent organization, insisted—under what appears to be 
the compulsion of a natural law for such arbitrarily created 
groups—on going through a couple of splits within their own 
ranks. ‘The Fieldites—Field and a few of his personal associ- 
ates and friends and family connections whom we threw out 
of our movement for treachery during the hotel strike—natu- 
rally formed an organization of their own, published a pa- 
per, and spoke in the name of the entire working class. 

The Lovestoneites suffered a split of the Gitlow forces, 
and a few months later of a little group represented by Zam. 
There had existed in this country since 1919 still another 
Communistic group called the Proletarian Party, which had 
also maintained an isolated existence and also produced pe- 
riodic splits. 

The demoralization of the movement during that period 
was reflected in this trend to dispersal, this continuous pro- 
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cess of splitting. This sickness had to run its course. Through- 
out that period we Trotskyists were never unity shouters, espe- 
cially in the first five years of our separate existence. We concen- 
trated on the work of clarifying the program and rejected all talk 
about improvised unifications with groups not sufficiently close 
to us in what we considered then, and what we consider now, 
the question of all questions—that of the program. The fusion 
that we entered into in December 1934 was the first unification 
to take place in this entire period. Just as the bona fide Trotsky- 
ist group was the first one to be expelled from the Commu- 
nist Party when the Stalinists were completely bureaucratiz- 
ing the Third International and stifling revolutionary and 
critical thought, so also was the Trotskyist group the first to 
take the initiative to begin a new process of regroupment and 
unification when the political prerequisites for such a step 
were at hand. It was the first positive sign ofa counterprocess 
to the trend of disintegration, dispersal, and split. 

The unification of the Trotskyists and the Musteites, the 
formation of the Workers Party, indubitably represented a 
great forward step, but only a step. It soon became apparent 
to us—at least to the most influential leaders of the former 
Communist League—that the regroupment of revolutionary 
forces had only begun. We were obliged to take this realistic 
attitude because, as has been remarked in previous lectures, 
simultaneously with the radical development of the Muste- 
ites, important changes had taken place in the Socialist Party 
of the United States, as in the Social Democratic movements 
throughout the world. 

Fresh workers and younger elements, untainted by respon- 


sibility for the betrayals of the past, had been shaken and 
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awakened by the tremendous impact of world events, espe- 
cially the crushing of the German labor movement with the 
coming of fascism to power. A new wind was blowing in this 
old decrepit organization of Social Democracy. A Left Wing 
was forming there, manifesting the impulse of large numbers 
of people to find a revolutionary program. We thought this 
could not be disregarded because it was a fact, an element of 
American political reality. Even though we had formed a new 
party, and had proclaimed it as the unification of the van- 
guard, we realized that we could not ignore or arbitrarily shut 
off from participation in this new movement these new ele- 
ments of strength and health and revolutionary vitality. On 
the contrary, we had an obligation to help this inchoate move- 
ment in the Socialist Party to find the right road. We were 
convinced that without our help they could not do it, be- 
cause they had no Marxist leaders, they had no tradition, 
they were beset on every side by influences and forces and 
pressures that blocked off their road to a clear view of the 
revolutionary program. Their ultimate fate, the possibility 
of their development on the revolutionary road, rested with 
the more experienced and tested cadres of Marxism repre- 
sented in the newly founded Workers Party. The leaders of 
the nebulous Left Wing in the Socialist Party called them- 
selves the “Militants.” Why, we have never been able to as- 
certain. The Militant was the name of the official organ of 
the American Trotskyists from the very beginning, and ev- 
erybody recognized that it was the right name for our paper. 
The Militant signified the party worker, the party activist, 
the party fighter. But why the leaders of the Left Wing of the 
Socialist Party at that time, who were philistines to the mar- 
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row of their bones, without tradition, without serious knowl- 
edge, without anything at all, could call themselves “Mili- 
tants”—that remains a problem to be solved by the students 
of historical research who are yet to come in our movement. The 
reason hasn’t been discovered yet. At least I never learned it. 

This wretched leadership, these accidental figures, pre- 
tenders, windbags, incapable of any real sacrifice or serious 
struggle for an idea, without serious devotion to the move- 
ment—most of them are working for the government at vari- 
ous war jobs today—these “knights for an hour” didn’t in- 
terest us very much. What interested us was the fact that 
beneath the froth on the top there was a quite live youth move- 
ment in the Socialist Party and a considerable number of 
activist worker elements, trade unionists, and fighters in the 
unemployed field, who constituted good raw material for the 
revolutionary party. There is a big difference. You can’t do 
much with the type of leader which the Socialist Party in any 
of its wings had then or now. But out of serious rank-and-file 
militants, trade union activists, and radical youth, you can 
make a party which can lead a revolution. We wanted to find 
a road to them. At that time nobody knew, and least of all did 
the young Socialists know, which way their movement was 
going to go. They were stifled by the conservative bureau- 
cracy in the Socialist Party, and time and time again their 
worthless leaders—the so-called “Mailitants”—showed ten- 
dencies to capitulate to the Right Wing bureaucracy. 

On the other hand, they were beset by the Stalinists who 
had a powerful press and apparatus and plenty of money to 
corrupt, and who didn’t hesitate to use money for just that 
purpose. At that time the Stalinists were exerting extraordi- 
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nary pressure on the Socialists in order to lay hold of this 
progressive left-wing movement and turn it back in the di- 
rection of reformism by way of Stalinism. They had suc- 
ceeded in doing this in Spain and many other European 
countries. The young Socialist movement in Spain, which 
had on its own initiative announced its support of the idea of 
a Fourth International, was neglected by the ‘Trotskyists of 
Spain who, sterilized in sectarian purity, eschewed any kind 
of maneuvers in the direction of the young Socialists. They 
were satisfied to recite the ritual of the split between the So- 
cial Democracy and the Comintern in 1914-19, with the re- 
sult that the Stalinists cut right in ahead of them, took over 
this grandly promising Socialist youth organization, and 
made it into an appendage of Stalinism. That was one of the 
decisive factors in the destruction of the Spanish revolution. 
We didn’t want that to happen here. The Stalinists had the 
edge on us to begin with. In the Socialist Left Wing there 
were already strong sentiments of conciliation with Stalin- 
ism, and the Stalinists were working the demagogic “unity” 
slogan for all it was worth. We recognized the problem and 
realized that if we did not bestir ourselves, what had hap- 
pened in Spain would happen again here. 

We had barely started our work under the independent 
banner of the Workers Party, but this problem would not wait. 
We began to insist that more and more attention be paid to 
the Socialist Party and its developing Left Wing. We argued 
along the following lines: We must frustrate the Stalinists. 
We must cut in between the Stalinists and this developing 
movement of Left Socialism and turn it in the direction of 
genuine Marxism. And in order to accomplish this we must 
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lay aside all organizational fetishism. We cannot content our- 
selves with saying: “Here is the Workers Party. It has a cor- 
rect program. Come and join it!” That is the attitude of sec- 
tarians. This Left Wing is a loose grouping of thousands of 
people in the Socialist Party, somewhat hazy in their con- 
ceptions, confused, and badly led, but very valuable for the 
future if they receive the proper fertilization of Marxist ideas. 

Our position was formulated in the Cannon-Shachtman 
resolution. We met determined resistance in the party from 
Oehler, and also from Muste. The Oehlerites took their stand 
on dogmatic sectarian grounds. Not only would they have 
nothing to do with any present orientation toward the So- 
cialist Party, but they insisted, as a matter of principle, that 
we specifically exclude this from any future consideration. 
We have formed the party, said the Oehlerites. Here it is. Let 
the Left Socialists join us if they accept the program. We are 
Mohammed and they are the mountain, and the mountain 
must come to us. That was their whole prescription for those 
confused young Left Socialists who had never shown the 
slightest inclination to join our party. We said: “No, that is 
too simple. Bolsheviks must have sufficient political initia- 
tive to help the Left Socialists find their way to the nght pro- 
gram. If we do this, the problem of uniting with them in a 
common organization can be worked out easily.” 

Muste opposed this—not on principled grounds, but on 
grounds of organizational fetishism, perhaps personal pride. 
Such sentiments are fatal in politics. Pride, anger, spite—any 
kind of subjectivity which influences a political course leads 
only to the defeat and destruction of those who give way to 
it. You know, in the prize-fighting profession—“the manly 
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art of self-defense”—one of the first lessons the young boxer 
learns from the case-hardened trainer is to keep cool when 
facing an antagonist in the ring. “Don’t ever get mad in the 
ring. Don’t ever lose your head, because if you do you will 
wake up on the canvas.” Boxers have to fight calculatingly, 
not subjectively. The same thing is doubly true in politics. 
Muste couldn’t bear the thought that after we had founded a 
party and proclaimed it the one and only party, we should 
then pay any attention to any other party. We should go on in 
our own way, keep our heads up, and see what happens. If 
they failed to join us, well, that would be their own fault. 
Muste’s position was not sufficiently thought out, not rea- 
soned with the necessary objectivity. It would not do in the 
situation. If we had stood aside, the Stalinists would have 
gobbled up the Socialist Left Wing and it would have been 
used as another club against us, as in Spain. 

Before the Socialist Party question could be solved, and 
thereby another obstacle removed from the path of the de- 
velopment of the American party of the vanguard, we had to 
fight the question out in the ranks of the Workers Party. We 
had to fight out the question of principle with the sectanans; 
and when they remained stubborn and became undisciplined 
we had to drive them out of the party. I said that with a little 
emphasis because that was the way we had to deal with the 
Oehlerites—with emphasis. If we had failed to do that in 1935, 
if we had yielded to any kind of sentimentalism toward people 
who were ruining our political prospects with their stupid 
formalism, our movement would have been wrecked in 1935. 
We would have been cut off from the possibility of further 
development. An inevitable disintegration would have taken 
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place. The movement would have ended in the blind alley of 
sectarian futility. 

Sectarianism is not an interesting idiosyncracy. Sectari- 
anism is a political disease that will destroy any organization 
where it takes firm hold and isn’t rooted out in time. Our 
party is living today and is quite healthy thanks to the me- 
dicinal and surgical treatment that sectarianism received in 
1935. Medicinal treatment is the more important and must 
always come first in any case. Ours consisted of sound edu- 
cation on Marxist principles and their sectarian caricatures; 
thorough discussion, patient explanation. By these methods 
we cleared away the miasma and, although we were in a mi- 
nority at the start, eventually gained a large majority and iso- 
lated the Oehlerites. This was not done ina day. It took many 
months. Surgical treatment followed only when the defeated 
Oehlerites began to violate party discipline systematically and 
to prepare a split. In the course of discussion and explana- 
tion, we educated the great majority of the party. The body 
of the party had been cured and was in good health. The tip 
of the little finger remained infected and began to turn gan- 
grenous, so we just chopped it off. That 1s why the party 
lives today and is able to talk about that time. 

After we finished with the Oehlerites we had to go through 
a rather prolonged faction struggle with the Musteites—two 
internal struggles in the first year of the existence of the Work- 
ers Party—before the way was clear to solve this problem of 
the Left Wing of the Socialist Party. These internal struggles, 
which consumed the energies of the new party almost from 
its inception, were certainly very inconvenient. We should 
have had a year or two of constructive work, uninterrupted 
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by differences, conflicts, and internal fights. But history didn’t 
work that way. We had no sooner launched the new party 
than we were confronted with the problem of the Left Wing 
of the Socialist Party. We could not agree on what to do, so 
we had to spend a year fighting it out. 

Of course, these conflicts didn’t begin immediately. The 
new party, organized in early December 1934 began its work 
quite auspiciously. One of the party’s first demonstrations of 
political activity, which was also intended to symbolize the 
unification of the two currents, was a joint cross-country 
speaking tour of Muste and myself. We were received with 
enthusiasm along the way. One could notice in the radical 
labor movement a general spirit of appreciation of the fact 
that a process of unification had begun after the long period 
of disintegration and splits. We had very good meetings in 
most places, and the tour reached its high point at Minne- 
apolis. This was six months or so following the great strike 
victories; we were received there very well. The comrades in 
Minneapolis were highly pleased that we had not allowed 
ourselves to become so completely absorbed in economic 
strikes as to neglect opportunities of the purely political party 
field. Our unification with another group, whose militants 
they valued very highly because of the work they had done 
in the unemployed movement, the Toledo strike, etc., was 
warmly applauded by the Minneapolis comrades. They gave 
us a good reception and laid themselves out to celebrate our 
visit by a well-planned series of meetings and conferences, 
culminating in a banquet in honor of the National Secretary 
of their party and the editor of the paper that was so dear to 
their hearts—the Militant. They always do things night in 
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Minneapolis. In the course of our stay there, they decided to 
dress us up in a manner befitting the dignity of our posi- 
tions. The leading comrades came down from the union hall, 
picked up Muste and me—who, I must admit, were looking 
a bit seedy at the time—and took us on a tour of clothiers 
and haberdashers. They ngged us out in new outfits from 
head to foot. It was a very fine gesture. I was sharply reminded 
of that suit of clothes long after I had worn it out. In the sum- 
mer of 1936 Muste, disoriented by all the complications and 
difficulties, and overwhelmed by the blood and violence in 
the Spanish civil war and Moscow trials, reverted as you 
know, to his original position as a religionist and went back 
to the church. Vincent Dunne got the news through a pri- 
vate letter and he passed the information on to Bill Brown. 
“Bill,” he said, “What do you think? Muste has gone back to 
the church.” Bul was flabbergasted. “Well, PII be damned,” 
he said. Then, a moment later: “Say, Vincent, we ought to 
get that suit back!” But he should have known better. Preach- 
ers never give anything back. 

We parted at Minneapolis. Muste went on further South 
to cover other parts of the country. I went on to California to 
finish the tour. This was at the time of the Sacramento “crimi- 
nal-syndicalism” trial of Communist Party members. One of 
our comrades—Norman Mini—was among the defendants, 
and because he had turned Trotskyist, not only did the 
Stalinists refuse to defend him, but they denounced him 
in their press as a “stool pigeon” while he was on trial. We 
came to his aid. The Non-Partisan Labor Defense, a non- 
Stalinist defense committee, did very distinguished work in 
providing defense for Comrade Mini. We exploited to the 
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full all the political aspects of this situation. 

While this tour was in process, lasting a couple of months, 
we began to hear the first rumbling of trouble with the sec- 
tarian phrasemongers back in New York. They always begin 
it in New York. They didn’t let the party rest, they wouldn’t 
let it get a good start in its work. Consider the situation. Here 
was a newly formed organization, representing a unification 
of people with entirely different experiences and back- 
grounds. This party required a little time to work together, 
and to have peace in common work. That was the most rea- 
sonable, the most realistic program for the first period. But 
you can never get reasonableness or realism from sectarians. 
They came tearing into this united organization in New York 
with a “Bolshevization” program. They were going to take 
these centrist Musteites and make Bolsheviks out of them, 
whether they liked it or not. And quick too. Discussions! 
They scared some of these Musteites out of their wits with 
their discussions, theses, and clarifications till all hours of 
the night. They went about searching for “issues,” hound- 
ing all who might be deviating from the straight and narrow 
path of doctrine. No peace, no fraternal common work, no 
education ina calm atmosphere, no will to let the young party 
develop naturally and organically. An irresponsible factional 
struggle was the contribution of the sectarians almost from 
the very beginning. 

This ruction in New York was preparing the way for an 
explosion at the famous Active Workers Conference, called 
by the party to meet in Pittsburgh in March 1935. The Ac- 
tive Workers Conference was an excellent institution which 
had been brought over from the experiences of the Ameri- 
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can Workers Party. The idea is to invite all the party activists 
in a given area, or the whole country over, to pick up and 
come to a central place to discuss practical work, report on 
experiences, get acquainted with one another, etc. It is a mar- 
velous institution, as we found out in our experiences at 
Chicago in 1940 and again in 1941. It works out beautifully 
when there is harmony in the party and you are able to come 
together to transact business and get it over with. But when there 
are serious disputes in the party, which nothing but a formal 
convention can settle, especially if an irresponsible faction is on 
the loose, it is best to dispense with informal Active Workers 
Conferences which have no constitutional powers to decide 
the disputes. In such a situation informal gatherings only feed 
the flames of factionalism. We found that out at Pittsburgh. 

The Active Workers Conference we tried at Pittsburgh was 
a horrible fizzle because, from the very opening of it, the Oeh- 
lerites used it as a sounding board for their factional struggle 
against the “opportunism” of the leadership. The Musteite 
comrades, new to the experience of political party life, came 
in from the field with the naive idea that they were going to 
hear each others’ reports on party mass work and discuss 
how they could step it up a little. Instead of that, they were 
confronted with an unrestrained free-for-all factional fight 
from the very beginning. The Oehlerites started the fight over 
the selection of the chairman, and thereafter continued it— 
in a fanatical, life-and-death, do-or-die manner—on every 
question. It was a factional shambles such as I had never seen 
before in such a setting. Forty or fifty innocent field workers, 
with little or no experience in party politics or caucuses, who 
had come there looking for some inspiration from this new 
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party and some sensible guidance in their practical work, 
were treated to discussions and arguments and factional de- 
nunciation, lasting all day and night. I imagine many of them 
said to themselves in alarm: “What have we got into? We 
always heard the Trotskyists were crazy theses sharks and 
professional factionalists. Perhaps the stories had some truth 
in them.” They saw factionalism in the worst version there. 

The mass work activist, as a rule, is inclined to want only 
a very little discussion, to settle a few very necessary details, 
and then proceed to action. At Pittsburgh they—and we too 
—wanted to get down to business and have an exchange of 
experiences in the practical work of the party: trade union 
activity, the unemployed leagues, the functioning of party 
branches, finances, etc. The sectarians weren’t interested in 
such humdrum matters. They insisted on discussing Ethio- 
pia, China, “the French turn,” and other “principled ques- 
tions,” which were very important, to be sure, but not on the 
agenda of the conference. 

Oehler, Stamm, and Zack were the three leaders. I don’t 
know how many of you know the famous Joseph Zack. He 
had recently come over to us from Stalinism but was only 
bivouacking in our camp on his way to other destinations. 
He had been one of the inside bureaucrats of the Stalinist 
party, and had contributed a full share to the corruption and 
bureaucratic degeneration of the party. Then he became a 
Trotskyist for a few weeks—at the most a few months. He 
had no sooner got his feet wet in our organization, than he 
turned and began to attack us from the “left.” We tolerated 
him for a while, but when he began to disrupt party disci- 
pline we chucked him out. He fell off into space and finally 
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landed in the anti-Communist “democratic” camp, as a con- 
tributor to the New Leader—you know that Social Demo- 
cratic newspaper over there on Fifteenth Street; that Old Ren- 
egades Home, where all the political cripples and lepers live. 

At Pittsburgh, Muste united with Shachtman and Can- 
non to beat back this assault of the sectarians. He was able to 
recognize that their conduct was disruptive. Muste was al- 
ways extremely responsible and constructive in his attitude 
toward the organization. He was very glad to have our coop- 
eration and help in handling these wild men, beating them 
down, and making it impossible for them to disrupt the party 
work. And he certainly needed our help. Muste was far too 
much of a gentleman ever to deal with them the way they 
needed to be dealt with. We pushed them back a little bit at 
Pittsburgh, but we settled nothing. We realized that the de- 
cisive fight lay ahead and that it had to be settled theoreti- 
cally and politically. All our hopes of letting the party breathe 
freely for a while, our hopes of maintaining harmony for the 
sake of developing the party’s mass work, were blasted by 
the irresponsible sectarians. 

We came back to New York determined to take our coats 
off and give them a fight to the finish. It 1s a good thing for 
the party that we did. The party owes us something for that 
—that we didn’t trifle with sectarianism turned virulent. We 
mapped out a whole campaign of offensive operations against 
the Oehlerites. They wanted discussion? We proposed to 
give them—and the party—a thoroughgoing discussion 
which would leave not a single question at issue unclarified. 
Our objective was to reeducate the party members who had 
become infected with the sectarian sickness, and if it proved 
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impossible to reform the leaders, to so isolate them in the 
party that they could not hamper its movements or disrupt 
its work. The high hopes we had entertained at the fusion 
convention naturally began to sag a little bit when we ran 
into all these difficulties. 

But you never get a straight road in politics. People who 
are easily discouraged, whose hearts sink when they encoun- 
ter conflicts and setbacks, shouldn’t go into revolutionary 
politics. It is hard fighting all the time, there is never any as- 
surance of smooth sailing. How can that be expected? The 
whole weight of bourgeois society presses down upon a few 
hundred or a few thousand people. If these people are not 
united in their own conceptions, if they fall to quarreling 
among themselves, that is also a sign of the tremendous pres- 
sure of the bourgeois world on the vanguard of the prole- 
tariat, and even more on the vanguard of the vanguard. ‘The 
influence of bourgeois society finds an expression at times 
even in sections of a revolutionary workers party. Therein is 
the real source of serious factional fights. One ought, if he 
goes into politics, to try to understand all these things; try to 
estimate them clearly from the political point of view and 
find a political solution for them. That is what we did with 
the Oehlerites. We did not become discouraged and down- 
hearted. We analyzed the question politically and decided to 
solve it politically. 

The internal fight was paralyzing the new party. The ob- 
jective factors of the workers mass movement were not fa- 
vorable enough to help us to drown out the internal factional- 
ism with a big flood of new recruits. The rise of the Left Wing 
in the Socialist Party was fatal to our further development 
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along the line of a purely independent movement, ignoring 
the Socialist Party. The very fact that a Left Wing was arising 
in the Socialist Party made it more attractive to the radical- 
minded workers than it had been for years. The Socialist 
Party was a much bigger organization than our party. And 
we, watching every sign and symptom, began to notice that 
workers who were awakening to radical ideas and other work- 
ers who had dropped out of the political movement and 
wanted to rejoin, were joining the Socialist Party, not our 
party. They had the idea that the SP was eventually going to 
become a genuine revolutionary party, thanks to the devel- 
opment of the Left Wing. This cut off recruiting to the Workers 
Party. It was the warning signal to us that we must not let our- 
selves become isolated from the Left Wing of the Socialist Party. 

Difficulties of a financial nature beset us in the midst of 
these difficulties and complications. One of the major fac- 
tors in the development of the American Workers Party, as in 
the Conference for Progressive Labor Action before it, had been 
the personal contacts and associations of Muste, and the financial 
resources accruing therefrom. Upon his entry into the labor 
movement in 1917—1n the Lawrence strike—Muste joined the 
textile workers union and became one of its outstanding lead- 
ers. Then he founded the Brookwood Labor College at Katonah, 
New York—ran it for years ata great expenditure of money. While 
still at Brookwood, he founded the Conference for Progressive 
Labor Action (in 1929). Later he abandoned the Brookwood 
Labor College and devoted himself entirely to politics. Dur- 
ing all that time he had been able to raise considerable sums 
of money from various kinds of individuals of means who 
had confidence in him personally and wanted to support his 
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work. He had been able to retain this support through his 
various activities. ‘That had been a decisive feature in the 
financing of the Conference for Progressive Labor Action 
and the American Workers Party. But when Muste joined 
with the ‘Trotskyists to form the Workers Party, these con- 
tributors began to drift away. Many of his contacts, friends, 
and associates were churchmen, Christian social workers, and 
do-gooders in general—people from that theological under- 
world from which Muste himself had come. They were will- 
ing to support a union, give money for the unemployed, 
finance a workers college where the poor workers could get 
an education, help a “Conference” to do something “pro- 
gressive’ —whatever that might mean. But give money—even 
to Muste—for Trotskyism? No, that was going too far. Trot- 
skyism is entirely too serious a matter; the Trotskyists mean 
business. One by one, Muste’s most generous contributors, 
on whom he had counted to help finance the expanded ac- 
tivities of the united party, fell away. 

We had begun with quite an ambitious program of party 
activity. The enthusiasm of the unity convention had brought 
in contributions of various kinds, and there was money on 
hand to start with. The boys in New York, while Muste and 
I were out on the road, decided that the least we could do 
was have a presentable headquarters. ‘They rented a grand 
place on the corner of Fifteenth Street and Fifth Avenue. I 
think the rent was $150 or $175 a month. There were offices 
of all kinds for the different officials and dignitaries. ‘They 
installed a switchboard—not a single telephone but a switch- 
board, with a girl sitting there plugging it in, while the van- 
ous officials, editors, and functionaries would pick up their 
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phones—I don’t know whom they were talking to. It looked 
good while it lasted. But it was a St. Martin’s summer, not a 
real one. In the summer of 1935 we were evicted for nonpay- 
ment of rent. We had to make the best of it and rent a rather 
unprepossessing old loft on Eleventh Street. We cut out the 
switchboard and decided to have one telephone—and even 
that was cut off after a few months for nonpayment of bills. 
But we survived. 

We tried our best during that period to develop the mass 
work of the party. The National Unemployed League, cre- 
ated by the old Muste organization, had flourishing branches 
in many parts of the country, especially in Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, and parts of West Virginia. We gave, I think, some real 
help to the field workers who had done that great job. We 
reached thousands of workers through these unemployed 
organizations. But further experience also taught us an in- 
structive lesson in the field of mass work too. Unemployed 
organizations can be built and expanded rapidly in times of 
economic crisis and it is quite possible for one to get illusory 
ideas of their stability and revolutionary potentialities. At the 
very best they are loose and easily scattered formations; they 
slip through your fingers like sand. The minute the average 
unemployed worker gets a job he wants to forget about the 
unemployed organization. He doesn’t want to be reminded 
of the misery of the former time. Besides that, chronically 
unemployed workers very often give way to demoralization 
and despair. I don’t know of any task in the revolutionary 
movement more discouraging and disheartening than the task 
of trying to keep an organization like this together. It is a hard 
job to stick to, month after month and year after year, in the 
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hope of crystallizing something firm and stable for the revo- 
lutionary movement. 

One sure lesson, I think, to be drawn from the experience 
of that time, is that the employed workers in the factories are 
the real base of the revolutionary party. That is where the 
power is, the vitality and the confidence in the future. The un- 
employed masses, the unemployed organizations, can never be 
substituted for a base in the employed factory workers. 

In that period there were rumblings of an approaching 
strike in the rubber factories in Akron. We went out there, 
several of us, to try to find a way to enter it through some 
contacts. Nothing happened. The strike was postponed. I 
mention the incident only to show that we were oriented al- 
ways in the direction of mass activity, trying to overlook no 
opportunities. In that summer the strike of the Chevrolet 
workers in Toledo broke out. Our comrades were extremely 
active in the strike. Muste went out there and exerted con- 
siderable influence on the rank-and-file leaders of the strike. 
We got a lot of publicity from his activity, but nothing tan- 
gible in the way of organization. That was one of the weak- 
nesses, it seemed to me, of Muste’s methods, after I had had 
a chance to observe his personal traits over a period of time. 
He was a good administrator, and a good mass worker, gaining 
the confidence of workers very quickly. But he tended to adapt 
himself to the masses more than a real political leader can afford 
to do, with the result that he was seldom able to crystallize a firm 
nucleus on a programmatic basis for permanent functioning. 
In practically every case Muste in his mass work did a good 
job which some other political tendency, less generous and 
easy-going than Muste, eventually profited by. 
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In this period of party depression and internal difficulty 
Budenz began to show his hand. Budenz, as one of the lead- 
ers of the American Workers Party, had automatically come 
over into the new party—but without any enthusiasm. He 
had been opposed to the fusion. He was sick at the time and 
never participated in the work. After a few months of grum- 
bling, he began an open opposition on his own account. He 
accused us of not carrying out the “American approach.” 
That had been one of the emphasized points of the Ameri- 
can Workers Party: that we should approach the American 
workers in understandable terms, talk their language, and 
emphasize those events in American history which could be 
interpreted in a revolutionary way, etc. We Trotskyists had 
always emphasized internationalism in our fight against the 
nationalistic degeneration of Stalinism. When they first be- 
gan to discuss with us, the Musteites were greatly surprised 
to learn that we were perfectly willing to accept the “American 
approach.” As a matter of fact, years back in the Communist 
Party, our faction had waged a fight along this very line. We de- 
manded that the Communist Party, which had been inspired by 
the Russian revolution and kept its eyes all the time on Russia, 
look homeward. We said the party should Americanize itself, 
adapt itself in every way possible to the psychology, habits, and 
traditions of the American workers, illustrate its propaganda, 
whenever possible, by events of American history. We were 
fully agreed with that. I don’t know if any of you noticed that 
we tried to apply it a little bit in the recent Minneapolis trial. 
In cross-examination, Mr. Schweinhaut was trying to get me 
to say what we would do if the army and navy turned against 
the workers and farmers government. I gave him the illustra- 
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tion of the American Civil War, what Lincoln did. 

We were all for that kind of Americanization, that is, adap- 
tation of our propaganda technique to the country. That is 
good Leninism too. But Budenz very quickly showed that 
by Americanism he meant a crude version of jingoism. He 
came to the National Committee of our party with a proposal 
that our whole program should be an amendment to the 
Constitution; that our revolutionary program be whittled 
down to one parliamentary project. It was a terribly capitu- 
latory, a philistine program of the crudest kind. Budenz tried 
to make some trouble in the ranks, hoping to exploit igno- 
rance and prejudice. There we had to be very careful about 
repercussions, because he had been a field worker and was 
known to the workers in the field. The word had been as- 
siduously spread that the Trotskyists were theses sharks and 
hairsplitters, who understood nothing of the realities of the 
mass movement, and that no mass worker could have any- 
thing to do with them. We had to be very careful of this preju- 
dice that had been spread against us. We didn’t care about 
Budenz. We had his number. But we were greatly interested 
in his friends among the field workers who had come from 
the American Workers Party. We moved very carefully against 
Budenz. We didn’t expel him, didn’t threaten him. We sim- 
ply opened a very cautious discussion. We began a very pa- 
tient explanation, a political discussion, a political education. 

I think the political education which we conducted on the 
Budenz question in that period was a model in our move- 
ment. The results of it were shown when Budenz later drew 
the logical conclusions from his philistine “Americanization” 
program and sold out to the Stalinists who at that time were 
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waving the Star-Spangled Banner with both hands. He had 
expected to split the party and carry with him all these expe- 
rienced and valuable militants in the field. He counted with- 
out his host. He underestimated what had been accomplished 
in the preceding patient discussion and cooperation in com- 
mon work. At the showdown Budenz found himself isolated 
and went over to the Stalinists virtually alone. The field work- 
ers remained loyal to the party, and were gradually trans- 
forming themselves from militant mass field workers into 
genuine Bolsheviks. That takes time. Nobody is born a 
Bolshevik. It has to be learned. And it cannot be learned 
solely from books either. It is learned, over a long time, by 
a combination of field work, struggle, personal sacrifices, 
tests, study, and discussion. The making of a Bolshevik is a 
long, drawn-out process. But in compensation, when you get 
a Bolshevik, you have got something. When you get enough 
of them you can do anything you want to do, including mak- 
ing a revolution. 

We had various difficulties and internal squabbles, all of 
which were simply sparks from the main fight over the ques- 
tion of the Socialist Party Left Wing. That was the focal point 
of all interest. At the National Committee Plenum of June 
1935 we had a grand battle over the issue. This “June Ple- 
num” is outstanding in the history of our party. This was no 
longer a disorganized scramble as at Pittsburgh in March. 
We came to the June Plenum ready for a fight. We came or- 
ganized and determined, prepared with resolutions, to make 
the plenum discussions the springboard for an open fight 
in the party which would clarify the issue and educate the 
membership. 
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We demanded more emphasis on the Socialist Party. Evi- 
dence was accumulating before our eyes that our party was 
not attracting the unaffiliated radical workers, as we had 
hoped. We gained a few, but the bulk of them were joining 
the Socialist Party, under the impression that the future revo- 
lutionary party would take shape out of its Left Wing. Work- 
ers don’t like to join a small party if they can belong to a 
bigger one. They can’t be blamed for that; there is no virtue 
in smallness in and of itself. We saw that the Socialist Party 
was attracting such workers and barring the door to recruit- 
ment for the Workers Party. Even though the Socialist Party 
Left Wing wasn’t consciously competing with us, by weight 
of their larger numbers they were drawing prospective re- 
cruits to the Socialist Party, and away from us. The Socialist Party 
was in our way. We had to remove that obstacle from our path. 

At the June Plenum the old alignments were broken up. 
Burnham joined us in support of the Cannon-Shachtman 
resolution on the question of the Socialist Party. Muste and 
Oehler found themselves together on the other side. At the 
March Active Workers Conference, Muste had been in a bloc 
with us, but the political issues there had not been clearly 
drawn. By the time of the June Plenum Muste had become 
more and more suspicious that we might possibly have some 
ideas about the Socialist Party that would infringe upon the 
integrity of the Workers Party as an organization. He was dead 
set against that, and he entered into a virtual, though infor- 
mal, bloc with the Oehlerites. In part, he was pushed into 
this ill-advised combination by Abern and his little clique; 
they do not deserve the dignity of the name of faction be- 
cause they had no principles. These unprincipled internal 
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clique fighters jumped into the situation, and the combina- 
tion—Musteites, Oehlerites, and Abernites—constituted a 
majority at the June Plenum. 

We began the great struggle against sectarianism as a mi- 
nority—both in the leadership and in the membership. Our 
program in brief was this: major attention to the Left Wing 
and all developments in the Socialist Party. How was that 
major attention to be expressed? (1) By numerous articles in 
our press analyzing the developments in the Socialist Party 
addressing ourselves to the Left Wing workers, offering them 
advice and criticism in a friendly way. That would facilitate 
our approach to them. (2) By instructing our members to 
establish personal contacts among the Left Socialists, and 
try to get them interested in questions of principle, political 
discussions, joint meetings with us, etc. (3) Form ‘Trotskyist 
fractions in the Socialist Party. Send in a group—30 or 40 
members—to join the Socialist Party, and work inside it in 
the interests of the Bolshevik education of the Left Wing. 
These three points constituted the first half of our program. 
The second half was to leave organization perspectives open 
for the present. This apparently put us in a somewhat defen- 
sive position. We didn’t say, “Let us join the Socialist Party.” 
On the other hand, we didn’t say that we would never under 
any conditions join the SP. We said: “Let us keep the door 
open on this point. Let us maintain the Workers Party, try to 
build it up by independent work. But let us establish close 
relations with the Left Wing in the SP, aim to fuse with them, 
and wait to see what the future developments will bring on 
the organizational side of the question.” 

In fact, we could not have joined the Socialist Party at that 
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time even if the whole party had wanted to. The Right Wing, 
in control in New York, would not have permitted it. But we 
realized that the SP was in great ferment and that things might 
change radically on short notice. We wanted to be prepared 
for any developments which might occur. We said: “It may 
be that the Left Wing will be expelled from the Socialist Party 
and come to join us or unite with us in a new party. It may be 
that the Right Wing will split away and so open up the situ- 
ation in the Socialist Party that we will have to join it in order 
to keep the Stalinists from grabbing the movement. Let us 
keep the question open and await developments.” 

That would not do for our opponents. The Oehlerites 
came forward with an absolutely positive and definite pro- 
posal, as sectarians always do. They said: “Don’t join the 
Socialist Party, now or ever, as a matter of principle.” Why 
must we mortgage the future in June 1935? Why? “Be- 
cause the Socialist Party is afhliated with the Second In- 
ternational which became bankrupt in 1914 and was de- 
nounced by Rosa Luxemburg and by Lenin. The 
Communist International was organized because of the 
bankruptcy of the Second International. If we join the So- 
cialist Party—now or in the future—we will be bolstering 
up the Social Democracy, and giving new credit to the 
Scheidemanns and Noskes who killed Karl Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg.” That is about the essence of Oehlerism, 
fairly stated. Explain to them that there have been tremen- 
dous changes, new people, new factors, new political align- 
ments? It is very difficult to explain anything to sectarians. 
They demanded that our party repudiate in principle the 
“French turn,” the name given to the decision of the French 
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Trotskyists to join the Socialist Party of France. The Oehler- 
ites reyected that policy for all countries of the world. We fought 
them on the line of principle. We defended the “French turn.” 
We said that under similar circumstances we would do the 
same thing in America. 

They accused us of deliberately planning to join the So- 
cialist Party, of concealing our aims in order to maneuver the 
membership in stages. Many party members believed this 
accusation for a time but there was no truth in it. It was im- 
possible at that time, as we understood the situation in the 
SP, to take a more definite position. We did not propose to 
join the SP at that time but we refused to bar the way to such 
future decision by a declaration in principle against it. A party 
cannot be maneuvered; it must be educated—that is, if you 
have in mind the building of a revolutionary party. I would 
say that a leadership that plays that kind of game does not 
deserve any confidence at all. I never would identify myself 
with that kind of politics. If you believe in something, the 
thing to do is to begin propagandizing it right away so as to 
get the education abroad as quickly as possible. A party that 
does not act consciously, with the full knowledge of what it is 
doing, and why it is doing it, isn’t worth much. To keep quiet 
and hope that some way or another you can smuggle a program 
through—that is not Marxist politics; that is petty-bourgeois 
politics, of which the moralistic Professor Burnham later gave 
us several examples. The whole purpose of any faction fight, 
from a Trotskyist standpoint, is not simply to gain the ad- 
vantage and win a majority for the day. That is a perverted 
conception; it belongs to another world than ours. 

This June Plenum was thrown open to the membership. 
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The discussion grew so hot we couldn’t keep it within four 
walls. The whole membership was seething with interest. 
They were all at the door anyway. We went at it, debating 
night and day. There is some peculiar physical quality about 
Trotskyists—I don’t know what it is. Normally they have no 
greater physical endurance than other people, sometimes not 
as much. But I have noticed more than once that in political 
fights, when it is a question of fighting for some political idea, 
Trotskyists can stay awake longer and speak longer and more 
frequently than people of any other political type. A part of 
our advantage at the plenum was a physical one. We simply 
wore them out. Finally, at about four o’clock of the third 
morning, exhausted, the majority shut off debate. They pre- 
sented the motion to end the discussion at three o’clock. 
Then we talked for another hour on the ground that this vio- 
lated democracy. By that time they were so tired they didn’t 
care if it was democratic or not, but we were fresh as daisies. 
They closed the plenum with us in the minority but on the 
offensive to the last moment. 

From the plenum the discussion was taken to the ranks. 
We were determined to defeat the sectarian policy and to iso- 
late the sectarian faction. After four months of internal dis- 
cussion it was evident that we had succeeded. The Muste- 
Oehler bloc was broken under the hammer-blows of the 
discussion, and the Oehlerites were isolated. In the course 
of further developments, the disloyalty of the left sectarians 
became manifest. ‘They began to break the discipline of the 
party, distributing their own publications at public meetings 
despite the prohibition of the party. They came in with the- 
ses demanding the right to set up a press of their own as an 
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independent faction. At the October Plenum we passed a 
resolution explaining that their demand was impossible to 
grant from a practical point of view and false in principle 
from the point of view of Bolshevism. Shachtman wrote this 
resolution showing why their demand was wrong and why 
we could not grant it. Later on, in the fight with the petty- 
bourgeois opposition, Shachtman wrote another resolution 
showing how it was correct in principle and necessary for 
his faction to have an independent, dual organ. That contra- 
diction was nothing strange or new to us. Shachtman was 
always distinguished not only by an extraordinary literary 
facility, but also by a no less extraordinary literary versatility, 
which enabled him to write equally well on both sides of a 
question. I believe in giving every man his due, and Shacht- 
man is entitled to that compliment. 

The October Plenum rejected the demands of the Oeh- 
lerites, and on the motion of Muste, gave them a stern warn- 
ing to cease and desist from further violations of party disci- 
pline. They disregarded the warning and continued with 
systematic violations of party discipline. On that ground they 
were expelled from the party shortly after the October Ple- 
num. 

In the meantime, while all this was going on in our ranks, 
things were rapidly coming to a head in the Socialist Party. 
The Right Wing, which was concentrated in New York 
around the Rand School, the Daily Forward, and the trade 
union bureaucracy, grew more and more aggressive in the 
fight, and finding themselves in a minority, split away on their 
own initiative in December 1935. This created an entirely 
new situation in the Socialist Party. The split-off of the Right 
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Wing gave us the opportunity we needed to establish direct 
contact with this developing Left Wing. Thanks to the 
definitive settlement of the score with the sectarians, our 
hands were free by that time and we were ready to grasp the 
opportunity. 


11 


The ‘French Turn’ 


in America 


The last lecture brought us up to the conclusion of the inter- 
nal struggle with the Oehlerite sectarians at the October Ple- 
num, 1935. The relation of forces at the June Plenum had 
radically changed after four months of discussion and fac- 
tional struggle. The minority at the June Plenum had gained 
the majority in the ranks of the party. In addition to that, the 
tacit bloc of the ultraleft Oehlerites and the Musteite forces 
which had confronted us at the June Plenum, had been bro- 
ken by the time of the plenum in October. There Muste him- 
self found it necessary to introduce the resolution, which the 
Muste faction and the Cannon-Shachtman faction had drawn 
up jointly, laying down the conditions under which the Oeh- 
lerites could remain in the party. In view of the disloyal atti- 
tude they had taken, it was understood that this would sig- 
nalize their departure from the party. That was the case. Their 
failure to comply with the disciplinary regulations of the Oc- 
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tober Plenum resulted in their expulsion. 

One could draw a certain political lesson from the experi- 
ence of Muste in his ill-starred bloc with Oehler. Combina- 
tions which cut across the lines of principle inevitably result 
in disaster for a political group. Such blocs cannot be main- 
tained. Muste’s error in playing with the Oehlerites at the 
June Plenum, and afterward, had greatly weakened his posi- 
tion in the party among those who took political programs 
seriously. But it must be said that he extracted himself from 
his untenable position in a much more creditable manner 
than Shachtman did later in his unprincipled bloc with Burn- 
ham. Muste, as soon as it became clear to him that the Oeh- 
ler faction was disloyal to the party and was breaking with 
us, unceremoniously broke his relations with them. ‘Then he 
joined hands with us to push them aside and eventually to 
expel them from the party. Shachtman hung onto Burnham’s 
coattails till the very end—until Burnham shook him loose. 

Following the departure of the sectarians, an uneasy truce 
prevailed in the party between the two factions: the Muste 
faction, which had the support of the Abernites, and the 
Cannon-Shachtman faction which by this time had become 
a majority both in the National Committee and in the ranks 
of the membership. It was an uneasy truce based on a sort of 
pseudoagreement on what the practical tasks of the party 
should be. The specter of the Socialist Party Left Wing still 
hovered over the Workers Party. The problem was still there, 
but the means of solving that problem had not yet matured. 
Even after the October Plenum, 1935, we still made no pro- 
posal to enter the SP. This was not—as we were accused so 
often, and perhaps as some comrades are still inclined to 
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believe—because we were dissimulating and trying to maneu- 
ver the party into the SP without the knowledge and consent of 
the membership. It was because the situation in the Socialist 
Party at that time did not permit the possibility of our group 
joining it. So long as the Right Wing “Old-Guard” had control 
of the organization in New York, the entry of the Trotskyists was 
mechanically excluded. The “Old-Guard” would never have 
permitted it. Consequently, we made no such proposal. 

Just about that time, in fact, there had been a meeting of 
the National Committee of the Socialist Party where the weak- 
kneed “Militants” disgracefully capitulated to the Right 
Wing. The rank and file of the “Militant” caucus rose up 
against the action and their pressure pushed the leadership 
to the left again. It was not yet possible to say with assurance 
what would be the outcome of the fight in the Socialist Party. 
We could only wait and see. The fundamental problem of 
the Socialist Party remained unsolved on our part because 
the situation in the Socialist Party had not yet jelled. 

During all this time the attention of the advanced work- 
ers, the unaffiliated but more or less radical and class-con- 
scious workers, was concentrated on the Socialist Party be- 
cause it was a bigger party. They said: “Let us wait and see 
whether it is going to be the Socialist Party or the Workers 
Party which will really be the heir to the radical movement of 
the United States. Let us see if the Socialist Party will really turn 
to the left. In that case we can join a revolutionary party that is 
bigger than the Workers Party.” Under such conditions it was 
extremely difficult to recruit into the Workers Party. 

There was continual friction inside the Workers Party over 
the Socialist Party question despite the fact that at that time 
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there were no proposals of one faction as against the other. 
All of us presumably were going along building up the WP, 
conducting our independent agitation, and so on. We said 
we had no proposal about joining the Socialist Party. ‘They 
could not have opposed such a proposal from a principled 
standpoint, since they had endorsed the “French turn.” Nev- 
ertheless, there was a difference in the way the problem was 
viewed by the two factions. They looked upon the ferment 
in the Socialist Party as a bothersome question, something 
to be avoided. Every time something of interest drew new 
attention to the factional fight within the SP, they would re- 
sent it because it distracted attention from our own organiza- 
tion. They regarded the Socialist Party as only a rival organi- 
zation, and didn’t see the conflicting currents and tendencies, 
some of whom would be destined to march together with us. It 
was an organizational approach. That is, I think, the proper way 
to characterize the attitude of Muste at that time. “Pay no atten- 
tion to the SP; it is a rival organization.” Formally that was the 
case. But the Socialist Party was not a homogeneous body. Some 
of its elements were irreconcilable enemies of the socialist revo- 
lution; others were capable of becoming Bolsheviks. Organi- 
zational loyalty and pride is an absolutely indispensable qual- 
ity ina revolutionary movement. But organizational fetishism, 
especially on the part of a small organization which has yet to 
justify its nght to leadership, can become a disorienting ten- 
dency. So it was in this case. 

We approached the problem from another standpoint, not 
so much from the organizational side as from the political 
side. We saw in the ferment in the Socialist Party nota trouble- 
some diversion from the work of building up our own party. 
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We saw it rather as an opportunity to be seized upon for the 
advancement of our movement regardless of what organiza- 
tional form it might eventually take. Our inclination was to 
turn toward it, to try to influence it in some way. As I said, 
the practical proposals at the moment were not very different 
between the two factions, but the difference in attitude to- 
ward the problem of the Socialist Party was fundamental, 
and bound sooner or later to bring us to a clash. The organi- 
zational question is important, but the political line is deci- 
sive. No one can succeed in creating a revolutionary organi- 
zation who does not understand that politics is superior to 
organizational questions. Organization questions are impor- 
tant only insofar as they serve a political line, a political aim. 
Independently they have no merit whatsoever. During the 
particular period, while the issue in the Socialist Party re- 
mained undecided, the Muste position appeared to be more 
positive and clear-cut than ours. The simple prescription of 
Muste was appealing to some comrades. “Stay away from 
the Socialist Party, build our own party”—clear-cut and posi- 
tive. But the superiority of the Muste formula was only the 
superficial appearance of things. The minute something new 
happened in the SP—and this was the everlasting bedevil- 
ment of the Musteites; something was always happening in 
that boiling cauldron—we would have to turn our attention 
to it and write about it in our press. 

And something happened this time. A new turn of events 
resolved all doubts on our part and put the issue of entry or 
nonentry into the SP very squarely. The faction-ridden So- 
cialist Party began to split wide open in December 1935. The 
Right Wing, which was in control of the apparatus in New 
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York, was confronted at the City Central Committee—a body 
of delegates from branches—with the growing strength of the 
Left Wing and its majority there. The Right Wing, instead 
of recognizing this majority and letting democratic processes 
operate, showed their teeth as professional Socialist “demo- 
crats” always do in such situations. As a matter of course, 
they turned around, expelled and reorganized a number of 
the “Militant” branches, and the split was precipitated. In 
this case, as in past instances, we see revealed the real es- 
sence of the so-called democracy of the Socialist Party and 
of all petty-bourgeois groups who holler to heaven about the 
dictatorial methods and harshness of Bolshevism. All their 
talk about democracy is shown up as a pretense and sham 
the minute it is put to a test. They speak against Bolshevism 
in the name of democracy, but when their interests and their 
control are at stake, they never yield to the democratic ma- 
jority of the rank and file. ‘These organizations have a pseudo- 
democracy which permits a great deal of talk and criticism 
as long as this talk and criticism doesn’t in any way menace 
the control of the organization. But the moment their rule 1s 
challenged, they come down every time with the most brutal 
bureaucratic repressions against the majority. This is true of 
all of them, of all kinds and colors of opponents of Bolshe- 
vism in the field of organization. Even the sanctified Nor- 
man Thomas was no exception, as I will demonstrate later 
on. Incidentally, this is also true of all the sectarian groups 
without exception who split away from the Fourth Interna- 
tional, who raised a great hue and cry about the lack of de- 
mocracy in the Trotskyist movement. ‘The moment they set 
up their own organizations, they established real despotisms. 
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The Oehler group, for example, was no sooner constituted 
as an independent organization than the people who had 
been lured by his appeals against the terrible bureaucratism 
of the Trotskyist organization got a rude shock. They encoun- 
tered the most ngid and despotic caricature of bureaucratism. 

The split in New York of the Right Wing of the Socialist 
Party heralded the national split—that was clear to us. The 
Right Wing of the Socialist Party was determined, for rea- 
sons of their own, to disconnect themselves from the mili- 
tant rank and file and youth elements in the SP who were 
talking about revolution. They considered this out of date. 
They were looking toward the 1936 national elections and 
already in their own minds had undoubtedly arrived at the 
position of supporting Roosevelt. They were only looking 
for a good pretense to break their relations with the rank- 
and-file militants and youth who were still taking Socialism 
seriously. This split in New York showed us that the time 
had come to act without delay. It happened that I was in Min- 
neapolis when the explosion took place in the New York or- 
ganization of the SP. Here was a striking repetition of the 
procedure of 1934. The impulsion to speed up the fusion 
with the American Workers Party came from a discussion 
held there during the strike. Now, for the second time, the initia- 
tive for a sharp political turn came from an informal conference 
which I had with leading comrades in Minneapolis. 

We came to the conclusion that we must move, without 
one day’s unnecessary delay, to get into the Socialist Party 
while it remained in a state of flux, before a new bureaucracy 
would have time to crystallize and before the influence of the 
Stalinists could be consolidated. The whole leadership of 
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our faction, the Cannon-Shachtman faction, was agreed upon 
this line. The rank and file of the faction had been well pre- 
pared and educated in the long internal fight and had en- 
tirely assimilated the political line of the leadership. They 
supported this plan unanimously. They had overcome all pre- 
judices about the “French turn,” about the principle of “inde- 
pendence,” and all other shibboleths of the sectarian phrase- 
mongers. When the opportunity arose to take a turn which 
offered the prospect of political advantage they were ready 
to move. The moment had come to act. 

Then everything hung on the question of acting without 
too much delay, without playing around, without indecision 
or hesitation. Routine propaganda, which is carried on all 
the time, is by no means sufficient in itself to build a party 
and enable it to grow rapidly. The routine exposition of prin- 
ciples is not enough. A political party must know what to do 
next, and do it before it is too late. In this particular case the 
thing we had to do next, if we wanted to take advantage of a 
great fluid situation in the vanguard of the workers move- 
ment, was to move forthwith into the SP, seize the opportu- 
nity before it slipped away, take a step forward by effecting a 
fusion of the ‘Trotskyist workers with the militant rank and 
file and young people in the Socialist Party who had at least 
the subjective desire to be revolutionists and who were mov- 
ing in our direction. There is an expression, a good Ameri- 
can motto, about striking while the iron is hot. I don’t know 
how many of you realize how vivid that expression can ap- 
pear to one who understands its meaning in the mechanical 
sense. It has always been a favorite motto of mine in politics, 
and it always calls up the vision of the blacksmith shop back 
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home where we boys used to stand around, fascinated by 
the blacksmith, a heroic figure in our eyes. He took his time, 
smoked his pipe very leisurely, talked to people about the 
weather and local politics. When a horse was brought around 
to be shod, the blacksmith slowly pumped up the bellows 
under the forge, still taking it easy until the fire reached a 
certain white heat and the horseshoe became red hot. Then, 
at the decisive moment, the blacksmith became transformed. 
All his lassitude thrown off, he seized the horseshoe with his 
great pincers, lifted it onto the anvil and began to pound it 
with his hammer while it was red hot. Otherwise the horse- 
shoe would lose its malleability and he could not fashion it 
into the proper shape. If we had allowed the opportunity in 
the SP to cool, we would have missed our chance. We had to 
strike while the iron was hot. There was danger that the 
Stalinists, who were pressing upon the SP very heavily, would 
get in ahead of us and repeat their feat in Spain. There was 
danger that the Lovestoneites who were certainly closer in 
political affinity to the American Socialists than we were be- 
cause they were nothing more than centrists themselves, 
would learn what their next cue was and step ahead of us 
into the Socialist Party. 

We had two small hurdles to jump over before we could 
effect the entry. First, we had to have a party convention to 
get the sanction for such an action. Second, we had to get 
permission from the heads of the Socialist Party before we 
could join it. Prior to our convention we had to go through 
one more fierce factional struggle with the Musteites who 
summoned their cohorts for a last stand to save the “inde- 
pendence” and “integrity” of the Workers Party. They fought 
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with holy zeal against our proposal to dissolve the church of 
the Lord and go and join the heretic Socialists. They de- 
fended the “independence” of the Workers Party as though 
it were the Ark of the Covenant and we were laying profane 
hands upon it. It was certainly a furious fight that had in it 
elements of semireligious fanaticism. But it availed them noth- 
ing. The large majority of the party members were clearly on 
our side from the start. 

We began negotiations with the leaders of the “Militants” 
over the terms and conditions of our entry into the Socialist 
Party. The negotiations with these papier-mdché heroes were 
a spectacle for gods and men. I will never forget them. I be- 
lieve that in all my long and somewhat checkered experience, 
which has ranged from the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
vice versa, I never encountered anything so fabulous and fan- 
tastic as the negotiations with the chiefs of the “Militants” 
caucus in the Socialist Party. ‘They were all transient figures, 
important for a day. But they didn’t know it. ‘They saw them- 
selves in a distorting mirror, and for a brief period imagined 
themselves to be revolutionary leaders. Outside their own 
imagination there was hardly any basis whatever for their 
assumption that they were at all qualified to lead anything or 
anybody, least of all a revolutionary party which requires 
qualities and traits of character somewhat different from the 
leadership of other movements. ‘They were inexperienced 
and untested. They were ignorant, untalented, petty-minded, 
weak, cowardly, treacherous, and vain. And they had other 
faults too. They were in a quandary over our application for 
admission to their party. They wanted to have us in the party, 
most of them, to counterbalance the Right Wing and to help 
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ward off the Stalinists whom they mortally feared on one side 
and tended to approach on the other. They wanted us in the 
party and were afraid of what we might do after we came in. 
They didn’t know for sure, from the beginning until the very 
end, what they really wanted. In addition to everything else, 
we had to help them make up their minds. 

There was Zam, ex-Lovestoneite and renegade Commu- 
nist who was turning back to Social Democracy. On his way 
to the nght he ran into some young Socialists who were trav- 
eling to the left, and for the moment they seemed to be in 
agreement. But it wasn’t really so; they had merely met at the 
crossroad. 

There was Gus Tyler, a very smart young chap whose only 
trouble was that he had no character. He could stand up and 
debate the war question from the standpoint of Lenin with 
one of the Stalinist leaders—and state the Leninist position 
quite correctly—and then go to work for the Needle Trades 
fakers, doing “educational work” for their program, includ- 
ing their war program, and then wonder why anybody should 
be surprised or indignant about it. People without character 
are like people without intelligence. They don’t understand 
why anybody should think it strange. 

There was Murry Baron, a bright young college boy who 
also got a job as a trade union leader on the sufferance of 
Dubinsky. He lived well and considered it important that he 
continue to do so. At the same time, he was dabbling with 
the task of leading a revolutionary movement, like someone 
who takes up a hobby on the side. 

There were Biemiller and Porter from Wisconsin, young 
fellows who at the age of thirty had acquired all the senile 
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qualities of the European Social Democrats. Having lost the 
flame of idealism, if they were ever touched by it, they were 
already settling down to the business of labor faking on week- 
days and pretending to be radical on Sunday. They were 
nearly all of the same type, and it was a very poor type. Yet 
they were the leaders of the Left Wing of the Socialist Party 
and we had to negotiate with them all, including Norman 
Thomas who was head of the party nominally, and who, as 
Trotsky very well explained, called himself a Socialist as the 
result of a misunderstanding. 

Our problem was to make an agreement with this rabble 
to admit us to the Socialist Party. In order to do that we had 
to negotiate. It was a difficult and sticky job, very disagree- 
able. But that did not deter us. A Trotskyist will do anything 
for the party, even if he has to crawl on his belly in the mud. 
We got them into negotiations and eventually gained admis- 
sion by all sorts of devices and at a heavy cost. It was not 
simply a question of calling them on the phone and saying, 
“Let’s meet at two o’clock on Tuesday and discuss matters.” 
It was a long, involved, and torturous process. While we were 
negotiating formally and collectively, we also had several sepa- 
rate, individual angles working. One of them was Zam, the 
renegade Communist who seemed to think, because we 
wanted to join the Socialist Party, that we were going to doa 
little renegading too. He had personal reasons for wanting 
us in the SP and he facilitated our admission. He was mor- 
tally afraid of the Stalinists, and thought we would be a coun- 
terbalance and antidote to them. Private discussions with him 
always preceded the formal discussion with the leaders. We 
always knew beforehand what they were planning to do. 
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In addition to all the other things, they had no internal 
solidarity or respect for each other and we naturally took 
advantage of that. Another independent sideline operation, 
preceding the entry, was with Thomas himself. The arrange- 
ment of the rendezvous between Thomas and the Trotsky- 
ists was the last progressive act in the life and career of Sid- 
ney Hook. Perhaps he felt that he owed us one more favor. 
Possibly he was moved by sentimental reminiscences of his 
youth when he had thought the revolution was a pretty good 
thing. Be that as it may, he arranged a meeting with Thomas 
which increased the pressure on the “Militants” caucus. They 
finally agreed to admit us, but they made us pay. 

They made very hard conditions. We had to give up our 
press despite the fact that it had been the tradition of the 
Socialist Party to let any faction have its own press, and de- 
spite the fact that the Socialist Call had started as a faction 
organ of the “Militants.” Any section or state or local organi- 
zation in the SP that wanted its own press had been free to 
have it. They demanded special conditions of us, that we 
should have no press. They made us give up the Militant 
and our magazine, the New International. They wouldn’t 
allow us the honor and dignity of joining as a body and be- 
ing received as a body. No, we had to join as individuals, leav- 
ing every local Socialist Party branch the option of refusing 
to admit us. We had to join individually because they wanted 
to humiliate us, to make it appear that we were simply dis- 
solving our party, humbly breaking with our past, and start- 
ing anew as pupils of the “Militants” caucus of the SP. It was 
rather irritating, but we were not deflected from our course 
by personal feelings. We had been too long in the Lenin 
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school for that. We were out to serve political aims. That is 
why, despite the most onerous conditions, we never broke 
negotiations and never gave them an excuse to shut negotia- 
tions off from their side. Whenever they showed signs of 
indifference, of evasiveness, we kept after them and kept the 
negotiations alive. 

Meantime our own party was moving toward its conven- 
tion. It was soon revealed that the decisive majority of the 
party supported the proposals of the Cannon-Shachtman 
caucus for entry into the Socialist Party. Our proposal also 
had the support of Trotsky. This was a considerable factor 
in reassuring the rank and file of the party that it was a good 
tactical step, not to be construed in any way as a repudiation 
of principles, as the Oehlerites had represented it. The con- 
vention of March 1936 which had to put the seal on the deci- 
sion was a formality. The majority in favor of the proposal to 
enter the Socialist Party was overwhelming. The opposition 
was reduced to such a small group that they had virtually no 
alternative but to accept the decision, submit to discipline, 
and go along with us into the Socialist Party. 

At this convention there was a kickback from some un- 
principled politics that had taken place in the summer, a cruel 
penalty for unprincipled combinationism. In this case it was 
the aftermath of the Allentown incident which is quite fa- 
mous in the history of our party, and is still alive in the memo- 
ries of those who went through the struggles of those days. 
Allentown had been one of the main centers of the American 
Workers Party. The entire organization there, which was quite 
large, and which was in the leadership of a very substantial 
movement of unemployed workers organized in the National 
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Unemployed Leagues, was composed of former Musteites. 
Most of the Allentown members had been in the movement 
only a short time. They had come into the American Work- 
ers Party through the unemployed activities and were in need 
of Marxist political education, in order that the fruits of their 
mass work could eventually be transformed into political 
gains and a firm political party nucleus established there. 
We sent in some comrades to assist them in this respect. 
For the youth a young comrade named Stiler was sent in. 
For the adult movement, Sam Gordon was sent. Their 
function, while participating in the mass activities, was to 
assist in the Marxist education of these Allentown comrades 
who showed a strong will to become completely fused with 
us in ideology as well as organization. The faction fight ar- 
rested these plans and Allentown was a center of infection 
all through the period. 

One of the worst complications arose from the treachery 
of Stiler. He was sent in there with the trust of the party, but 
he succumbed to the backward environment. He became an 
instrument and defender of the worst elements in the Ameri- 
can Workers Party who had a center there in Allentown. A 
man named Reich, another named Hallett were closely con- 
nected with one of the Musteite national leaders, named 
Arnold Johnson. They used Allentown as a base for opposition 
to every progressive trend in the party. Time and time again, the 
Allentown organization would deviate from the party line in the 
mass work, in the direction of Stalinism. Sam Gordon would 
intervene and a big fight would take place locally. Then, either 
the National Committee representatives would go to Allentown, 
or a delegation would come in to New York, for a discussion 
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of the issue. We would speak and explain for hours on end in 
an effort to clarify the question and educate the Allentown 
comrades. We suspected nothing at first, but as one incident 
followed another, we couldn’t help noticing that every flare- 
up had one and the same distinguishing characteristic. 

No matter how each fracas started, or what the immediate 
dispute might be over, there was always a taint of Stalinist 
ideology in the position of the Allentown comrades. We 
thought it probable, in the beginning, that the deviations were 
only tendencies, the expression of the pressure of the Stalin- 
ist movement weighing upon them, and not the deliberate 
work of real Stalinist agents in our ranks. We continued to 
give them the benefit of the doubt, even when they began to 
manifest organizational disloyalty, breaking the discipline and 
unity of action of the Workers Party and working in unison 
with the Stalinist caucus even against their own comrades in 
the Unemployed Leagues. We kept fighting it out with them, 
but our aim was purely educational. 

It has always been the policy in our movement to use inci- 
dents like this, errors and deviations from party principle, 
not for the purpose of staging manhunts but as the occasion 
to explain concretely and in detail the doctrines of Marxism 
and thus aid the education of the comrades. Many comrades 
in the party have received their real education in the mean- 
ing of Bolshevism from these educational discussions con- 
ducted on the basis of some concrete incident or other. We 
tried the method in this case. 

We tried to educate not only the comrades involved in 
Allentown, but the whole party on what conciliation with 
Stalinism means in a revolutionary sense. But this work was 
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hampered by the fact that these people were personal friends 
of Muste and that Muste protected them. For factional rea- 
sons he protected his friends against those, who he admit- 
ted, were defending a correct political line. Instead of taking 
a clear stand with us, and joining with us to put pressure on 
the Allentown people, he would step in between us and them, 
blur the issue, and prevent any kind of disciplinary action 
even in the most flagrant violations. Blinded by the intensity 
of the factional fight, Muste put the thing on a factional ba- 
sis, protecting his friends. That is one of the gravest offenses 
against the revolutionary party. What has to be protected in 
the party, first of all, are the principles of Bolshevism. If one 
has friends, the best thing he can do for them is to teach them 
the principles of Bolshevism, not to protect them in their 
error. If you do that, not only do your friends go to the devil, 
but you go with them. The friendship business is all right for 
Tammany Hall, which is based on the exchange of personal 
favors. But friendship, which is a very good thing in personal 
life, must always be subordinated to principles and the inter- 
ests of the movement. I said to Muste after one of those exhi- 
bitions: “You are going to be terribly shocked some morn- 
ing when you wake up and discover a Stalinist nucleus in 
Allentown trying to betray the party.” 

He wouldn’t listen, but persisted in his fatal course. And 
he was assisted in this crime by those who knew better. Mus- 
te was not a man of long experience in the tradition and the 
doctrines of Bolshevism. That might be said in his extenua- 
tion. But Muste was supported and egged on in this shield- 
ing of Stalinist tendencies and elements for factional reasons 
by Abern and his little clique. And I won’t say anything more 
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about these people here because I have said all that need be 
said about them in my book, The Struggle for a Proletarian 
Party. 

This adventure of Muste and Abern had a terrific kick- 
back in the convention in March 1936. Then, in return for 
his coddling and covering up and protecting of the Stalinist ten- 
dencies in Allentown, Muste was rewarded by the announce- 
ment in the Daily Worker, on the day our convention opened, 
that Reich, Hallett, and Johnson had joined the Communist 
Party! Muste’s “friends” issued a statement denouncing the 
“counterrevolutionary Trotskyists,” on the very morning that 
our convention opened. This was the final devastating blow 
to the Muste-Abern faction, which had already been discred- 
ited enough. They had to suffer the final disgrace of seeing a 
group of people, whom they had protected for factional rea- 
sons, turning out to be Stalinist agents trying to demoralize 
and split our convention on the day it opened. Fortunately, 
the traitors were completely isolated; their action remained 
only a personal episode, and did not disturb the convention 
or the party in any way whatever. It only discredited the fac- 
tion that had covered them up so blindly in the preceding 
months. By the same token, this denouement reinforced the 
authority of the majority faction, which had followed a clearly 
principled line and was in no way involved in the scandal. 

We had an overwhelming majority at the convention. The 
minority, which was a very small minority by then, accepted 
the decision. There was nothing else they could do. At the 
Socialist Party convention in Cleveland a few weeks later, the 
split with the Right Wing was completed on a national scale, 
and our members all over the country began joining the So- 
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cialist Party as individuals under the direction of the national 
leadership. We suspected a double cross even at that late date. 
Our advice to our comrades everywhere was: “Hurry, don’t 
delay. Don’t dicker for terms but get into the Socialist Party 
while there is time. Don’t hold out for formal concessions 
which will give them a pretext for reopening the question 
and changing their minds.” 

We received no welcome, no friendly salute, no notice in 
the press of the Socialist Party. Nothing was offered to us. 
Not one of the leaders of our party was offered so much as a 
post as branch organizer by these cheapskates—not one. The 
Stalinists were howling at the top of their voices: “You will 
never be able to digest these Trotskyists.” They were warn- 
ing them what would happen when the Trotskyists came in. 
And this was scaring the “Militants” blue in the face. It was a 
shabby business—the way they received us. If we had been 
subjective people standing on our honor, we might have said, 
“To hell with it!” and walked away. But we didn’t, because 
we were serving political ends. 

We didn’t construe all these humiliating concessions we 
had made as conciliation with the centrists. We just said to 
ourselves: that is blackmail we are paying for the privilege of 
carrying out a historically important political task. 

We went into the Socialist Party confidently because we 
knew that we had a disciplined group and a program that 
was bound in the end to prevail. When, a little later, the lead- 
ers of the Socialist Party began to repent of the whole busi- 
ness, wishing they had never heard the name of Trotskyism, 
wishing to reconsider their decision to admit us, it was al- 
ready too late. Our people were already inside the Socialist 
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Party and beginning their work of integrating themselves in 
the local organizations. We issued a declaration in the last 
number of the Militant, published in June 1936, announc- 
ing that we were joining the Socialist Party and suspending 
the Militant. We stated our position very clearly, so that no- 
body could misunderstand us; no one could have any ground 
to believe that we were joining as capitulators, as renegades 
from Communism. We said: “We enter the Socialist Party as 
we are, with our ideas.” These world-conquering ideas once 
again were on the march. And there was a fruitful year of 
work ahead of us in the Socialist Party. 


12 


The ‘Trotskyists in the 
Socialist Party 


The last lecture in this series deals with the period of ap- 
proximately one year that we spent inside the Socialist Party 
and the six months during which we were neither in nor out, 
but on our way to another destination. In the course of these 
lectures I have emphasized repeatedly that the tactics of a 
party are imposed upon it by political and economic factors 
beyond its control. The task of political leadership is to un- 
derstand what is possible and necessary in a given situation, 
and what is not possible and not necessary. This may be said 
to be the gist of political leadership. The activities of a revo- 
lutionary party, that is, a Marxist Party, are conditioned by 
objective circumstances. These circumstances sometimes im- 
pose defeat and isolation upon the party despite anything 
that can be done by the leadership and the membership. In 
other situations the objective circumstances create possibili- 
ties for successes and advances, but at the same time limit 
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them. The party always moves within a set of social factors 
not made by itself. ‘They are features of the process of the 
development of society. 

There are times when the best leadership cannot move 
the party forward by a single inch. For example, Marx and 
Engels, the greatest of all the teachers and leaders of our 
movement, remained isolated practically throughout their 
entire lives. They could not even create a substantial group 
in England where they lived and worked during the period 
of their maturity. This was not due to errors on their part 
and certainly not to incapacity, but to external factors be- 
yond their control. The British workers were not yet ready 
to hear the revolutionary word. 

During the long period of reaction and stagnation, which 
gripped the world labor movement in the first years of our 
existence as a Trotskyist movement in this country, namely 
from 1928 until 1934, we could not avoid isolation. That was 
the time when the whole weight of the world seemed to bear 
down upon a small group, a small handful of irreconcilables. 
That was the time when fainthearted people, especially those 
without a theoretical grasp of the nature of modern society 
and the laws working within it in favor of crises leading to 
revolution, fell by the wayside. That was the time when only 
the Trotskyists, the bona fide Marxists, foresaw, in the pe- 
riod of darkest reaction and isolation, that a new rise was 
bound to come and consciously prepared for it in two ways: 
first, by elaborating the program which would equip the party 
for the new time; and, secondly, by assembling the prelimi- 
nary cadres of the future revolutionary party and inspiring 
them to hold on with faith in the future. This faith in the 
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future was justified as we have seen in some of the preceding 
lectures. When the logjam in the world labor movement be- 
gan to break up, especially beginning with 1934, a new move- 
ment of the masses was to be seen in this country, and all 
over the world. When that new situation began to reveal it- 
self we were put to the test and given our opportunity. That 
was no longer the time to remain contentedly in isolation, 
clarifying principles. That was the time to bestir ourselves 
and apply those principles in action in the life of the surging 
class struggle. Our determination to do this, our recognition 
that the opportunity was before us, and our determination 
to grasp that opportunity, brought us into conflict with the 
sectarians, the ultraleftists. We had to fight them, we had to 
defeat them, in order to go forward. We did that. In the Min- 
neapolis strike we took a step forward in the economic mass 
movement. The fusion with the American Workers Party was 
another important step along the road toward the develop- 
ment ofa serious Marxist party in the United States. But these 
progressive actions were only steps, and we had to recognize 
the limitedness of the accomplishments. Political initiative 
and resolute actions in more complicated situations were still 
required of us. 

The entry of our group into the Socialist Party of the 
United States was a still more important step along the com- 
plicated, winding, long, drawn-out path toward the creation 
of a party that will eventually lead the proletariat of America 
to victory in the socialist revolution. That step, the entry into 
the Socialist Party, was taken by us at just the right time. Time 
is always an important consideration in politics. Time does 
not wait. Alas for the political leader who forgets it. There is 
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a legal expression: “Time is of the essence of the contract.” 
Ten times, a thousand times more does that apply in poli- 
tics. It is not only what you do that decides, but when you do 
it; whether you do it at the nght moment. 

It was not possible for us to join the Socialist Party earlier 
than we did, and if we had tried it later, it would have been 
too late. The heterogeneous Socialist Party that was attract- 
ing so much of our attention in those days, this centrist mish- 
mash, this headless, helpless party, was buffeted by external 
events and squeezed by all kinds of pressures. ‘The party it- 
self was not viable. It was already in the stage of violent fer- 
ment and disintegration in 1936 at the time of our entry. The 
Socialist Party was destined, in any case, to be torn apart. 
The only question was how and along what lines the disin- 
tegration and eventual destruction of the historically unviable 
party would take place. 

There was a powerful, though not yet fully conscious 
movement in the Socialist Party toward reconciliation with 
the Roosevelt administration, and thereby with bourgeois 
society. The propaganda and material resources of the well- 
heeled apparatus of the Communist Party pressed heavily 
upon the leaderless Socialist workers. The question was: 
Would the potentially revolutionary element of the centrist 
party—the worker activists and rebellious youth—be engulfed 
by these forces? Or, would they be fused with the cadres of 
Trotskyism and brought over to the road of the proletarian 
revolution? This could be tested only by our entry into the 
Socialist Party. It was not possible for the Trotskyists to come 
into contact with these potentially revolutionary elements of 
the Socialist Party otherwise than by joining the Socialist 
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Party, for the simple reason that they showed no disposition 
to join our party. Organizational fetishism had to be cast aside. 
It had to give place to the demands of political necessity, 
which always stand above organizational considerations. 

Our entry into the Socialist Party took place against a back- 
ground of great events which were in process of unfolding, 
both at home and on a world scale. The sit-down strikes in 
France, a veritable revolution, were taking place at the very 
moment we were arranging to join the Socialist Party. The 
second big upsurge of the CIO, destined to carry this tre- 
mendous movement to greater heights than the organized 
labor movement of America had ever known—in numeri- 
cal strength, in mass militancy, and in its composition of 
the basic lower strata of the proletariat—this second big 
upsurge was in the beginning of its development at that 
time, in the spring of 1936. The CIO rebellion was partly 
influenced, undoubtedly, by the sit-down strikes in France. 
The Spanish civil war was about to break out in full force; 
and to raise once again, in the most acute manner, the pros- 
pect of a second victory of the proletarian revolution in Eu- 
rope. The Spanish revolution had within it the possibility of 
changing the whole face of Europe if it should succeed. A 
few months afterwards the Moscow trials were to shake the 
whole world. 

This great panorama of world-shaking events—and the 
rise of the CIO was not less important than the others in my 
judgment, from a world historical point of view—created the 
most favorable auspices for a forward march of the Marxist 
vanguard. There was no lack of political interest, no lack of 
mass activities, no lack of an adequate field for the operation 
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of Marxist revolutionists at the time when we were conduct- 
ing our activity within the framework of the Socialist Party. 
If we were worth our salt under such objective conditions, 
we were bound to gain. We would have had to be the worst 
kind of leadership; we would almost have had to set out con- 
sciously to defeat ourselves in order to fail to gain in such 
favorable circumstances as those. 

Our work in the Socialist Party, when viewed in retrospect, 
was by no means free from errors and neglected opportuni- 
ties. There is no doubt at all that the leaders of our move- 
ment adapted themselves a little too much to the centrist 
officialdom of the Socialist Party. A certain amount of formal 
adaptation was absolutely necessary in order to gain the pos- 
sibilities of normal work in the organization. But this adap- 
tation undoubtedly was carried too far in some cases and led 
to illusions and fostered deviations on the part of some mem- 
bers of our movement. There is no doubt at all that after the 
entry too much time was spent in negotiations and palaver 
with the leaders of the New York “Militants” group—Zam, 
Tyler, and other Lilliputians of this type, who had absolutely 
no real power in the party, and whose strategic position was 
a transitory one rather than that of real influence over the 
ranks of the party. There is no doubt that in carrying out the 
political maneuver of entry into the Socialist Party and con- 
centration on the political problems raised within the So- 
cialist Party, we neglected to do as much mass work as might 
have been done. There is no doubt that such errors and ne- 
glected opportunities can be charged against us. But, on the 
whole, with the advice and the guidance of Trotsky—a deci- 
sive factor in all this work—we accomplished our main task. 
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We accumulated invaluable political experience, and we 
more than doubled our forces as a result of the entry and one 
year’s work in the Socialist Party. We began our work very 
modestly and according to plan. Our first prescription for 
our people was: Penetrate the organization, become inte- 
grated into the party, plunge into practical work, and thus 
establish a certain moral authority with the rank and file of 
the party; establish friendly personal relations, especially with 
those elements of the party who are activists and therefore 
potentially of some use. Our plan was to let the political is- 
sues develop normally, as we were sure they would. We didn’t 
have to force discussion or to initiate the faction struggle 
artificially. We could well afford to let the political issues un- 
fold under the impact of world events. And we didn’t have 
long to wait. 

The situation was vastly different from that of our early 
years when the general reaction and stagnation held us down. 
Now objective factors worked in favor of the revolutionists 
and created the conditions and opportunities they needed 
to move forward. The Spanish civil war began in July 1936 
with the insurrection led by Franco and the great counterat- 
tack of the workers. ‘The Moscow trials broke over a startled 
world in August, a few months after we had joined the So- 
cialist Party. These were issues of world significance, and 
consequently they became known as “Trotskyist” issues. As 
far back as 1928 it had been recognized by our enemies, 
even by the most ignorant, that Trotskyism is no provin- 
cial dogma. ‘Trotskyism is a movement of world scope and 
world perspective. Trotskyism proceeds from the stand- 
point of internationalism and concerns itself with the prob- 
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lems of the proletariat in all parts of the world. 

The general recognition of this fundamental quality of 
Trotskyism was ironically illustrated during the time we were 
on trial before the Political Committee and the Central Con- 
trol Commission of the Communist Party in October 1928. 
Up until the end of the long trial, when we read our declara- 
tion and put a stop to all ambiguity, they had been trying to 
“prove” a case of “Trotskyism” against us by any kind of “cir- 
cumstantial evidence” they could get. (We had not admitted 
that we were a ‘Trotskyist faction for tactical reasons, as I have 
already explained.) ‘They brought in a lot of witnesses, very 
much in the manner of the prosecutors at our recent trial in 
Minneapolis, to bring corroborative and circumstantial evi- 
dence of our guilt. One little stool pigeon would run in and 
say he heard this, and another would say he heard that. But 
the star witness was the manager of the Communist Party’s 
bookshop. He said he could swear that Shachtman was a 
Trotskyist. Why? How did he know? “Because he is always 
coming into the bookstore, trying to get books on China, and 
I know China is a Trotskyist question.” The little weasel 
wasn’t so far wrong at that. China was indeed a Trotskyist 
question, as were all questions of world import. 

The Spanish civil war, the Moscow trials, and the turmoil 
in the French labor movement—these questions dominated 
the whole internal life of the Socialist Party. The most ani- 
mated discussion revolved around these issues, entirely 
against the will of the leadership. They wanted to confine 
themselves to practical business, that is, to routine. “Let us 
settle down and do a practical job here.” But these issues 
occupied the interests of all those who took the word Social- 
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ism seriously, and we organized a deliberate campaign to 
educate the rank and file of the party on their meaning. 

As the Moscow trials were reported from day to day, it 
became obvious that the real object was once again to impli- 
cate Trotsky and if possible to bring about his extradition 
and his execution in Russia; or, in any case, to discredit him 
before the labor movement of the world. It must be said that 
the American Trotskyists did not sleep in this situation. We 
jumped into the breach, did the best political job we had 
ever done and rendered our greatest service to the cause of 
the Fourth International in exposing the Moscow Frame-up 
Trials. It was owing to the existence of the American section 
of the Fourth International and to the fact that we were mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party at the time, that a work could be 
started which eventually blew up and discredited the Mos- 
cow trials throughout the whole world. 

It was required for us historically, at that crucial moment, 
to be members of the Socialist Party and by that to have closer 
access to elements—liberals, intellectuals, and half-radical 
political people—who were necessary for the great political 
task of the Trotsky Defense Committee. I don’t think Stalin 
could have arranged those trials as well at any other time to 
insure their complete discreditment as in the summer of 1936. 
We were then in the most favorable situation as members of 
the Socialist Party—and, therefore, surrounded to a certain 
extent with the protective coloration of a half-way respect- 
able party—and we couldn’t be isolated as a small group of 
Trotskyists, mobbed and lynched, as they planned to do. We 
conducted a terrific campaign to expose the trials and de- 
fend ‘Trotsky. The Stalinists, for all their vast resources of 
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apparatus, press, stooge organizations, and money, were put 
on the defensive from the start. Our comrades in New York, 
assisted by those throughout the country, were able to ini- 
tiate the organization of a rather formidable-appearing com- 
mittee, with John Dewey as chairman and an imposing list of 
writers, artists, newspapermen, and professional people of 
various kinds who sanctioned and sponsored the movement 
to organize an inquiry into the Moscow trials. 

This inquiry, as you know, was eventually held at Mexico 
City in. the spring of 1937. The case was thoroughly sifted; 
out of it came two great books which are and will remain 
forever classics of the world labor movement, The Case of 
Leon Trotsky, and the second one, the report of the commis- 
sion, Not Guilty. This tremendous political task, which un- 
questionably resulted in the heaviest blow that we ever dealt 
to Stalinism, was made possible by this favorable conjunc- 
ture of events I have mentioned. A few months later, at the 
most a few years later, the majority of those petty-bourgeois 
elements who carried forward such a historically progres- 
sive task in the Trotsky Defense Committee were to succumb 
entirely to bourgeois society and turn their backs on all its 
irreconcilable opponents. At least 90 percent of these people 
would today be physically and morally incapable of actively 
participating in such a movement as the “American Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Leon Trotsky.” But at that particu- 
lar conjuncture they were able to serve, and did serve, a great 
progressive end. The exposure and discreditment of the 
Moscow trials was one of the great achievements which has 
to be accredited to our political move of joining the Socialist 
Party in 1936. 
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The second big political campaign, carried on while we 
were in the Socialist Party, was around the events of the Span- 
ish civil war and the Spanish revolution. Substantial reports 
and even books are the result of this work. I call your atten- 
tion especially to the book written by Felix Morrow, Revolu- 
tion and Counter-Revolution in Spain and the pamphlet, The 
Civil War in Spain. This pamphlet and book summed up 
and codified the great political fight we carried on; inside 
the Socialist Party and publicly wherever we had the oppor- 
tunity we fought to clarify the affairs taking place in Spain 
and to educate the cadres of the American party on the mean- 
ing of those events. Our entry into the Socialist Party facili- 
tated this campaign, gave us an audience right at hand inside 
of what was then our own party. We didn’t really own it. But 
we had our dues paid up and this gave us an audience at 
every branch meeting of the Socialist Party. 

In California, where I lived at the time for reasons of health, 
work was unfolded in the mass movement. There we quickly 
integrated ourselves in the party and acquired a leading 
influence by virtue of our activity, our speeches, and politi- 
cal work during the election campaign. As a result, within 
six months after we had joined the party, a weekly paper was 
started under the auspices of the Socialist Party of Califor- 
nia and I was appointed editor. Circumstances worked very 
favorably in our behalf. My editorship of the paper and the 
prominence of our people in the locals and the state organi- 
zation gave us direct entry, for the first time, into the mari- 
time mass movement. 

The great maritime strike of 1936-37 offered us a wide- 
open field. While our comrades in the East were developing 
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the campaigns around the Moscow trials and the Spanish 
civil war, we out there in California were supplementing this 
great political work by intense activity in the mass movement 
which influenced the course of events in the great maritime 
strike of 1936-37. The work that was done there and the con- 
tacts that were established enabled us to organize the first 
nucleus of a ‘Trotskyist fraction. This work has paid great 
dividends to our party and still continues to do so. The Trot- 
skyists became from then on a progressively stronger factor 
in the maritime movement. That is one of the surest signs of 
our party’s good future—that it has established a firm base 
in one of the most important and decisive industries of the 
country. 

In Chicago we had another base of support in the Soczal- 
ast Appeal. This was originally a small mimeographed bulle- 
tin published by Albert Goldman and a few other individu- 
als. Goldman had joined the Socialist Party a year ahead of 
us, as an individual. He had refused to wait for a decision by 
the party, but joined on his own account just prior to our 
fusion with the Musteites. Sharp words were exchanged be- 
cause of this action. It soon became manifest, however, that 
this organizational secession of Goldman was not intended 
by him as a principled break with us. From the start he 
worked constantly in the direction of our program. As soon 
as our party became oriented toward entry into the Socialist 
Party, we reestablished collaboration so effectively that when 
we gave up our press in response to the demand of the lead- 
ers of the Socialist Party, we already had an agreement with 
Goldman that the Socialist Appeal, which was an authorized 
and established organ in the Socialist Party, would become 
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an official organ of the Trotskyist faction. Our collaboration 
was reestablished so quickly and so effectively that some 
people asked whether the whole thing—Goldman’s break 
with the Trotskyist organization and his joining the Socialist 
Party as an individual, and the polemics between us and 
Goldman—weren’t all a put-up job. That is not so at all. We 
are not so devious as all that. It just turned out that way; it 
turned out very well. The mimeographed bulletin was trans- 
formed into a printed magazine. The name, Socialist Appeal 
was continued. Despite the suppression of our old press by 
the “Militants” we soon had a monthly magazine legitimately 
established in the Socialist Party, espousing our program. 
By late autumn we had a weekly paper in California, which 
we called Labor Actton—a good name that has not been 
treated so well in recent years. 

Thus, to all intents and purposes, we had our press rees- 
tablished—a weekly agitational paper and a monthly maga- 
zine. Labor Action was published under the auspices of the 
Socialist Party of California, but if it was not a Trotskyist 
agitational paper, I will never be able to make one. We tried 
our best to utilize it in that sense. The Socialist Appeal be- 
came the medium around which our faction was “legally” 
reconstituted in the Socialist Party. 

In the early part of 1937 we organized a national “Socialist 
Appeal Conference.” Socialist Party members were invited 
from all parts of the country to come to Chicago to discuss 
ways and means of advancing the interests of the party. Ev- 
erybody was welcome regardless of his background or his 
factional alignment. ‘The sole condition was that he agree with 
the program of the Socealast Appeal, which happened to co- 
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incide with the program of the Fourth International. On that 
basis and in that form we constituted in Chicago in the early 
winter of 1937 what amounted in effect to a new nationwide 
Left Wing in the Socialist Party. This time it was a real Left 
Wing; not a hodgepodge “Militants” caucus, but an organi- 
zation of party members brought together on the basis of a 
definite program, with leaders who knew what they wanted 
and were prepared to fight for it. 

During all this time of our activity in the Socialist Party, as 
the fight was developing and we were gaining, the Stalinists 
were Carrying out a tremendous offensive against us. They 
spent thousands, and I venture to guess, tens of thousands 
of dollars, in the effort to prevent us from making further 
headway in the Socialist Party. ‘They were mortally afraid that 
we would get a sizable group around us. They knew all the 
time that the real dagger pointed at the heart of Stalinism is 
the Trotskyist movement, no matter how small it might be at 
a given moment. This campaign of the Stalinists was sympa- 
thetically echoed by a section of the Socialist leadership. 
They saw the strength and resources of the Stalinists as rep- 
resentatives of a great state power, the Soviet Union. They 
were far more impressed by this strength and these resources 
than by the principled correctness of the Trotskyist program. 
A section of the “Militants”—not all of them—inclined to- 
ward collaboration with the Stalinists, and if we hadn’t been 
in the way, would long since have come into closer relations 
with them, as in Spain. But we had come in between them 
and the Stalinists with our criticism and our program, and 
we had stirred up the rank and file of the Socialist Party 
against the idea of unity with the Stalinists. ‘This blocked 
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their game and they took it out in increased resentment 
against us. Another section of the Socialist Party leadership, 
which was already orienting—perhaps without its full knowl- 
edge—towards reconciliation with Roosevelt, organized a real 
offensive against us: “Drive the Trotskyists out of the party.” 
This campaign had a lot of pressure behind it—the Stalinists 
on the one side and the pressure of bourgeois influences on 
the other. 

Most of those who led the fight against us later reconciled 
themselves with the bourgeois class. Jack Altman was one of 
them. Paul Porter became an agent of the War Labor Board. 
In that capacity he put through a dirty job of reducing the 
wages of the shipyard workers below what their contract had 
called for. He was one of the leaders of the Socialist Party 
who went to the length of writing a pamphlet demanding 
our expulsion from the party. People of this sort, who later 
became nothing but Roosevelt hirelings in the labor move- 
ment, were more favorably regarded by Norman Thomas and 
other top leaders than we were. They engineered a special 
convention of the party, which was not due under the consti- 
tution, for the special purpose of expelling the Trotskyists. 
They wanted to get rid of all this criticism from the Stalinists 
by removing the cause. ‘They wanted to do away with the 
revolutionary coloration which we were imparting to the 
Socialist Party; they wanted to reestablish it in the good will 
of bourgeois society. The Socialist Party had always had, 
except for a brief period during the first World War, a “good 
reputation.” It was regarded as a group of people who are for 
Socialism but don’t mean any harm. That kind of party is 
always tolerated, but never gains any real serious influence. 
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Throughout the labor movement the leaders and members 
of the SP were known as people who are for Socialism but 
who never make any trouble for labor fakers, racketeers, or trai- 
tors. All they want is the privilege of speaking a few words for 
Socialism. Our joining the party had changed that. Speaking in 
the name of the Socialist Party, we were carrying the fight to the 
Stalinists, we were carrying the fight to the labor fakers and giv- 
ing the Socialist Party a different complexion in the public mind 
than it had before. They determined to get nid of us. 

Our strategy in regard to this convention which was held 
in March 1937 was to delay the issue. We weren’t entitled to 
be delegates, so we could not make much ofa floor fight. We 
felt that we hadn’t yet had time enough to educate and win 
over the maximum number of Socialist workers and Social- 
ist youth who were capable of becoming revolutionists. We 
needed about six months more time. Therefore our strategy 
was to delay the showdown at this convention. 

In furtherance of that strategy, I was brought from San 
Francisco, where I was at that time editing Labor Action, to 
New York to assist in the negotiations. We brought Vincent 
Dunne from Minneapolis. He and I were appointed as a com- 
mittee of two to discuss matters with the leaders of the “Mili- 
tants” and with Norman Thomas himself to see if we couldn’t 
find a way of delaying the showdown. We had numerous 
conferences, one of them in Norman Thomas’s house. Com- 
rade Dunne and I, representing the Trotskyists, confronted 
Thomas and Tyler and Jack Altman and Murry Baron and 
others of the gang of young incipient labor fakers in a meet- 
ing to discuss what was to be done, what were the gnevances 
against the Trotskyists that necessitated such a harsh atti- 
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tude toward us, and so forth. I remember one of the big com- 
plaints that impressed Thomas particularly was the report 
that the Trotskyists, especially in New York, were talking too 
much at branch meetings; that they insisted on starting theo- 
retical and political discussions along about eleven o’clock 
at night and going on endlessly. He wanted to know if some- 
thing couldn’t be done to restrain the Trotskyist caucus, or 
the Trotskyist faction, as the case might be, to limit these dis- 
cussions to a reasonable hour. This struck a responsive chord 
in my heart. I had an accumulated resentment against these 
two o’clock in the morning debates. We made a broad, sweep- 
ing agreement that as far as our influence went, we would 
favor establishing a rule that branch meetings adjourn by 
eleven o’clock at night. We made a number of other sweep- 
ing concessions of this type. We wanted peace, and we offered 
quite a few things here and there about the question of posi- 
tions, and in general we were so conciliatory and inoffensive 
that we finally got an agreement. Norman Thomas solemnly 
agreed with us there that no proposals should be made at 
the convention to suppress internal organs—the Socialist 
Appeal in particular—or to expel anybody for his opinions. 
That was an agreement made with us by Norman Thomas 
in the presence of the young “Militants” whom I have men- 
tioned. 

Norman Thomas made the agreement, but he didn’t keep 
it. When he got to the convention at Chicago, after we had 
discussed with him, other pressures were put upon him, es- 
pecially the pressure from Milwaukee, the seat of Social 
Democratic conservatism, which was destined to become 
social-chauvinism in the second World War. The pressure 
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of those self-satisfied, bourgeois-minded Social Democrats 
from Milwaukee, and from those fledgling labor fakers in New 
York like Murry Baron was stronger than Norman Thomas’s 
word of honor. He broke his word, double-crossed us. He 
rose up in the convention, and he himself made the motion 
to prohibit all internal organs in the party. To prohibit all of 
them merely meant to prohibit the Socialist Appeal; there 
were no others of any consequence or respect in the organi- 
zation. 

Following the convention, we were put nght up against 
the gun. For the second time we were deprived of our press. 
We still hesitated to bring things to a head because in addi- 
tion to our general unreadiness, the work of the Trotsky De- 
fense Committee was still uncompleted and we were afraid 
of jeopardizing it by a premature split. There again Trotsky 
showed his complete objectivity. Trotsky, who certainly was 
concerned from a personal as well as political point of view 
in the issue of the Moscow trials, wrote us: “Of course, it 
would be a little bit awkward to have a split now in view of 
the work of the Commission of Inquiry, but that should not be a 
consideration. The most important thing is the work of political 
clarification and you should let nothing stand in your road.” 

Trotsky encouraged us and even incited us to go forward 
to meet their challenge and not permit them to push us any 
further for fear it might lead to disintegration of our own 
ranks, demoralization of the people whom we had led that 
far along the road. We proceeded cautiously, “legally,” at first. 
We demonstrated that we could have a press, and a pretty 
effective one, without violating the ban on publications. We 
worked out a system of multicopied personal letters and 
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branch resolutions. An ostensibly personal letter, evaluating 
the convention, was signed by one comrade and addressed 
to another. The letter was then mimeographed and discreetly 
distributed in the branches. Every time an issue arose, a new 
stage of development in the Spanish civil war, a resolution 
would be introduced in a New York branch by an individual 
comrade, then mimeographed and sent to our faction groups 
all over the country as a basis for their own resolutions on 
the question. We had no press. They had the whole machin- 
ery of the party. They had the national secretary, the editor, 
the labor secretary, the organizers—they had the whole 
works—but we had a program and a mimeograph machine 
and that proved to be enough. 

Our faction everywhere was better informed, better disci- 
plined, and better organized, and we were making rapid head- 
way in recruiting new members into the faction. Then our 
moralistic Socialist “democrats” gave the party a real dose of 
democracy. They passed the “Gag” Law. This was a deci- 
sion of the National Committee to the effect that no more 
resolutions could be introduced in branches about disputed 
questions. They had in mind particularly the Spanish civil 
war—a little incident in their minds. Then we revolted in 
earnest and began a campaign all over the country against 
the “Gag” Law. This took the form of introducing in all 
branches resolutions protesting against the decision to pro- 
hibit the introduction of resolutions. If the Socialist bureau- 
crats had had too many resolutions before, they were flooded 
with them after the passing of the “Gag” Law. 

We decided to fight, bring the thing to a head, and put up 
with no more abuse. We had finished our work by that time 
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anyway. Between the convention and the few months lead- 
ing up to this head-on collision, we had virtually completed 
our work of educating and organizing those elements of the 
Left Wing, of the youth, who were really serious and capable of 
becoming proletarian revolutionists. The composition of the 
Socialist Party was predominantly petty bourgeois. It became 
clear that we could not hope to win over a real majority of the 
party with all the restrictions placed upon us. We had to get 
our hands free to reestablish our public press and turn our 
main attention once more to the broad class struggle. 

We called a meeting of the National Committee of our fac- 
tion for June in New York, worked up the resolutions for our 
fight and organized it on a national scale. ‘They retaliated by 
wholesale expulsions, beginning in New York. 

I never saw more bureaucratic and brutal violations of 
democratic nghts and party constitution than these pious 
Social Democrats resorted to when they found they couldn’t 
beat us in fair debate. They just framed us up and threw us 
out. A few days after the expulsion of the first group in New 
York we answered with the Soczalist Appeal reappearing now 
as a printed eight-page tabloid weekly. We set up a “National 
Committee of the Expelled Branches,” and called for a con- 
vention of the expelled branches to draw the balance of these 
experiences. All this work was done, especially in the later 
months, under the closest cooperation and even under the 
supervision of Comrade ‘Trotsky. 

By that time, you know, he was in Mexico and we had per- 
sonal contact and communication with him. In the midst of 
all his troubles, and the preparation of all his material on the 
Moscow trial, he had time to write us frequently and to show 
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that he had a very close and sensitive understanding of our 
problem. He did everything he could to help us. 

Our campaign led us directly to a convention of the ex- 
pelled branches of the Socialist Party in Chicago on the last 
day of December and New Year’s Day 1938. There we re- 
corded the results of the year and a half experience in the 
Socialist Party. It was clear that it had facilitated the organi- 
zation of the Trotsky Defense Committee which had been 
the means of revealing the truth about the Moscow trials to 
the whole world, and enabling us to deal the biggest blow at 
Stalinism it had ever received up to that time. Our entry into 
the Socialist Party had facilitated our trade union work. Our 
work in the maritime strike in California, for example, had 
been greatly aided by the fact that, at the time, we were mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party. Our comrades had better connec- 
tions in the automobile workers union where, up to then, we 
had never had anything more than an occasional contact. The 
basis had been laid for a powerful fraction of Trotskyists in 
the automobile workers union. 

The great surprise of the convention was the revelation 
that while we had been concentrating on this inner political 
work inside the Socialist Party, we had been at the same time 
developing, practically without any direction from our cen- 
tral leadership, our trade union work on a scale we had never 
approximated before and had at least begun the proletarian- 
ization of the party. We had won over to our side the major- 
ity of the Socialist youth and the majority of those Socialist 
workers really interested in the principles of Socialism and 
the Socialist revolution. 

The convention adopted the program of the Fourth Inter- 
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national without any opposition. This showed that our edu- 
cational work had been thoroughgoing. All these accomplish- 
ments can be chalked up as evidence of the political wisdom 
of our entry into the Socialist Party. And another of them— 
and not the least of them—was that when the Socialist Party 
expelled us and when we retaliated by forming an indepen- 
dent party of our own, the Socialist Party had dealt itself a 
death blow. Since then the SP has progressively disintegrated 
until it has virtually lost any semblance of influence in any 
party of the labor movement. Our work in the Socialist Party 
contributed to that. Comrade Trotsky remarked about that 
later, when we were talking with him about the total result of 
our entry into the Socialist Party and the pitiful state of its 
organization afterward. He said that alone would have 
justified the entry into the organization even if we hadn’t 
gained a single new member. 

Partly as a result of our experience in the Socialist Party 
and our fight in there, the Socialist Party was put on the side- 
lines. ‘This was a great achievement, because it was an ob- 
stacle in the path of building a revolutionary party. The prob- 
lem is not merely one of building a revolutionary party, but 
of clearing obstacles from its path. Every other party is a ri- 
val. Every other party is an obstacle. 

Now just contrast these achievements—and I have not 
exaggerated them—contrast these results with the results of 
the policies of the sectarians. ‘They had renounced the idea 
of entry into the Socialist Party on principle. ‘They said their 
policy of abstention would build a revolutionary party bet- 
ter and sooner. A year and a half elapsed, two years elapsed, 
and what had happened? We had more than doubled our 
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membership on top of all the other gains I have mentioned. 
The Oehlerites had not won over a single Socialist youth or 
worker. Not one. On the contrary, the only thing they had 
produced was a couple of splits in their own ranks. I think 
that contrast is a convincing verification of the political ques- 
tions that arose in the dispute with them. Always bear in mind 
that there is a way of verifying political disputes, that is, by 
subsequent experiences. Politics is not religion; political dis- 
putes do not remain forever undecided. Life decides. You 
can never solve a theological dispute because it takes place 
outside the life on this earth. It is not influenced by class 
struggle, by political upheavals, or storms or floods or earth- 
quakes. In the Middle Ages they used to argue about how 
many angels could dance on the point of a needle. How 
many? A thousand? Ten thousand? The question was never 
decided because there is no way of knowing by earthly expe- 
rience how many angels can dance on such a restricted area 
as the point ofa needle. After it was proved that we had made 
all these gains and the sectarians had gained nothing, the only 
argument that could be made in their behalf was: “Yes, you 
doubled your membership, but at the sacrifice of the pro- 
gram.” But that wasn’t so. When we held our convention at 
Chicago at the end of our experience in the Socialist Party, it 
was shown that we had come out with the same program we 
had taken in—the program of the Fourth International. 
Our “round trip” through the Socialist Party had resulted 
in gains all along the line. We formed the Socialist Workers 
Party in Chicago on New Year’s Day and began once again 
an independent struggle with good prospects and good 
hopes. The extensive discussion that took place in our ranks 
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prior to the convention had revealed differences and weak- 
nesses which later were to come out in the open. We had a 
great discussion over the Russian question. Overwhelmed 
by the treachery of Stalinism, the Moscow trials, the assassi- 
nation of the Spanish revolution—all these terrible experi- 
ences—a section of the party, already in the fall of 1937, wanted 
to give up the idea that Russia was a workers state and re- 
nounce its defense. It has always happened, ever since 1917, 
that whenever anybody went wrong on the Russian ques- 
tion he became lost to the revolutionary movement. It 
couldn’t be otherwise because the Russian question is pre- 
cisely the question of a revolution that has taken place. 
Heading the doubters and skeptics in the fall of 1937 was 
Burnham. Burnham was still willing to give conditional de- 
fense to the Soviet Union, but was already beginning to elabo- 
rate what he thought was a new theory, that the workers’ state 
never existed. He was simply adapting himself to the half- 
baked theories of the anarchists and the Mensheviks which 
had been expounded since 1917 and are renewed at every 
crisis of the evolution of the Soviet Union. In addition to 
that, Burnham led an opposition against us on the organiza- 
tion question. He didn’t like the Bolshevik method of orga- 
nization, Bolshevik discipline and centralization, and Bol- 
shevik morality. ‘These symptoms are well known. Anybody 
who begins by objecting to Bolshevism on the questions of 
methods, organization, and “morality” certainly has Men- 
shevism in his blood. The political program is the touch- 
stone, but the disputes on the organization question often 
reveal the symptoms earlier than the political debates. 
These weaknesses, these anti-Bolshevik tendencies shown 
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by Burnham in that period, had their logical development 
later. At that time I wrote a long letter to Comrade Trotsky, 
frankly characterizing the position of Burnham and asking 
his advice about how to cope with him; that is, how to defend 
Bolshevism most effectively and still try to save Burnham for the 
revolution. Shachtman at that time was fighting on the side of 
Bolshevism. He joined in this characterization of Burnham and 
helped in the fight. But then, Shachtman being Shachtman, 
it was only natural that two years later, when the same fight 
broke out again, in much more violent form, with the World 
War as a background—it was only natural that Shachtman 
should then join Burnham to fight against us. 

The discussion of 1937 foreshadowed future troubles. We 
were yet to go through another great internal struggle in the 
party, the most fundamental and thoroughgoing of all the 
internal fights in the movement since its inception. We had 
to go through all of this, on top of all the preceding struggles, 
before the decks could be cleared and the party prepared for 
the test of war that was to come. We made that fight and Bol- 
shevism was victorious in it; the Bolshevik party is stronger 
for it. The history of this fight is recorded in documents, the 
great political and theoretical contributions of Comrade Trot- 
sky, and on the organization side in some writings of mine. 
Those who want to follow the history of the party from the 
point where I leave it here, with the foundation of the Social- 
ist Workers Party on New Year’s 1938, can pick it up in these 
documents. As for what happened after the fight with the 
petty-bourgeois opposition and the eventual split, it seems 
that this is recent history, so recent that it does not need to 
be reviewed in this course. It is known to all of you. 
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Now, dear Comrades, with your permission, I want to say 
a word about the great happiness and satisfaction I have had 
in giving these lectures. Ifa young comrade, studying public 
speaking were to ask me, an old campaigner, what a public 
speaker most needs, I would say: “He needs a good audi- 
ence.” And if he gets the kind of audience that I have had in 
this series of twelve lectures—so warm, responsive, and ap- 
preciative, so interested in the subject and so friendly to the 
speaker—he will indeed be fortunate. 
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66 

English Communist Party, 66 

Ethiopia, 243 

Europe, 284 


Factional struggles, 22-4, 40-55, 76, 
218, 253, 276-7; laws of, 41-2; pro- 
voked by Comintern, 52-3 

Farmer-labor party, 40, 182, 197 

Fascism, 130, 134-9, 233; triumphs, 
137, 233 

Federal Labor Board, 161-4 

Federal mediation, 161-4, 181-2, 191- 
3, 200-2, 294 

Field, B. J., 158-66, 180, 231; leads 
hotel strike, 158-65; violates party 
discipline, 164; expelled, 166 

Fieldites, 231 

Fifth Congress (Comintern), 54, 69 

Five Year Plan, 116-7 

Foreign Language Federations, 21- 
4, 43-4 

Forward. See Daily Forward 

Foster, Wiliam Z., 38, 46, 69, 99, 115 

Foster-Cannon caucus (faction), 48, 
54, 73 

Foster faction, 49-50, 57, 63-5, 73 

Fourth Congress (Comintern), 32- 
4, 36, 69 

Fourth International, 55-8, 62, 107, 
141, 145, 151, 170-1, 205, 235, 265, 
288, 300-1; campaign for, 141, 
145-6, 151, 171, 205 

Fraina, Louis C., 20 

France, 204, 221-2, 284, 287; sit- 
down strikes, 284 

Franco, 286 
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French fascists, 221-2; hound Trot- 
sky, 221-2 

French Social Democracy, 204 

“French turn,” 204, 218, 224-6, 235- 
9, 243, 255-6, 260-304; in Amer- 
ica, 260-304 

Frosig, George, 202 


“Gag” Law, 298 

Gebert, B. K., 93 

German Communist Party, 130, 137; 
capitulates, 137-8 

Germany, 130, 133-41, 143-4, 146, 
149, 233 

Germany, the Key to the Internation- 
al Situation (Trotsky), 130 

Gillespie, Illinois, 133-4 

Gitlow, Benjamin, 8-9, 42, 51,71, 145, 
153, 218, 231; leaves Lovestonites, 
145, 153 

Glotzer, 223 

Goldman, Albert, 143-4, 190, 199, 
291-2 

Goodman, 85 

Gordon, Sam, 274 

GPU, 71 

Greenwich Village, 118 

Grenoble, 221-2 


Haas, Father, 201-2 

“Haas-Dunnigan Plan,” 201 

Hallett, 274, 277 

Hardman, J. B.S. (Salutsky, Salutsky- 
Hardman, J.B.), 11, 168, 208, 209- 
13 

Hathaway, 74 

Hillman, Sidney, 210, 213 

Hillquit, Morris, 44 

Hindenburg, President, 133 


Hitler, 133 

Hook, Sidney, 213, 217, 272 

Hotel workers general strike, 157-65, 
180, 231 

Hungarian Communist Party, 225 

Hungarian group, 77, 88, 91, 95-6 

Hungarian Hall, 95 

Hungarian revolution, 225 

Hungarian Socialist Party, 225 


Illinois, 133-4; southern, 85 

India, 131 

Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW), 16, 37-8, 85, 92, 94; de- 
cline of, 38 

Infantile Sickness of Left Commu- 
nism, The (Lenin), 26, 29 

Intellectuals, 46-7; role in CP, 46-7 

International Communist League, 
171, 221, 224; Plenum of Executive 
Committee, 221, 224 

International Labor Defense (ILD), 
50, 67, 72, 76 

International Secretariat, 126 

Irving Plaza, 171 

Italian Oppositionists, 77 


Jewish Bund, 209 
Jewish (Socialist) Federation, 210 
Johnson, Arnold, 274, 277 


Kansas City, 20, 84, 153 
Karsner, Rose, 72 
Katonah, New York, 246 
Konikow, Antoinette, 92 
Kulaks, 116 


Labor Action, 292, 295 
Labor defense, 40, 50, 67, 72, 76, 240 


Labor Temple, 15, 91, 95, 100 

LaGuardia, Mayor, 164 

Lawrence strike, 246 

Left Opposition, 57, 59-80, 82, 81- 
103, 108, 115-6, 121, 131, 132-3, 
149, 153, 155; beginning, 59-80; 
growth, 77-80; Russian, 15, 59, 61, 
64, 66-8, 71-2, 759 7779, 82, 98- 
9, 121, 131; ostracised, 85-7; slan- 
dered, 85, 87; gangsterism against, 
87-97, 154-6; addresses Com- 
munist Party, 87, 99, 101, 109-10; 
appeals expulsion, 89; National 
Conference, 101-4; International 
Conference (1933), 153; forms 
Communist League of America, 
102. See also Trotskyist movement 

Left Socialists, 210 

Legal question, 26-7, 53 

Lenin, 19-20, 29-30, 32, 52, 139, 255; 
270, 272 

Leninism, 251 

Lenin School, 74 

Liebknecht, Karl, 255 

Lincoln, 251 

“Liquidators,” 32-3 

Local 574, 178-203; Organizing Com- 
mittee, 179; May general strike, 
171-6, 180-8; July-August strike, 
171-4, 189-205 

London Bureau, 61 

Lore, Ludwig, 168, 211, 214 

Lovestone, 31, 40, 46, 48, 69, 99, 169, 
217, 231-2; debates Cannon, 169 

Lovestone faction, 48, 65 

Lovestoneites, 49-50, 57, 63, 65, 71, 
75, 78, 89, 105, 115-6, 145, 169, 
217, 231, 268; expelled, 115, 231; 
defections from, 217, 231 
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Lunatic fringe, 28, 117-8, 128 
Luxemburg, Rosa, 224, 255 
Lyons, Eugene, 41, 51 


Manifesto of the International Com- 
munist League, 171 

Maritime strike, 290, 300 

Marx, 16, 209 

Marxism, 15-8, 56, 59, 78, 81-2, 131, 
139, 148-9, 224-5, 230, 233, 235- 
6, 275 

“Meaning of the German Events, 
The,” 134 

Mediation, 191-3, 200-2 

Mensheviks, 32, 303 

Menshevism, 303 

Mexico, 299 

Mexico City, 289 

Middle West, 215 

Militant, The, 75-8, 80, 83, 88-91, 
97-100, 122, 125, 132-6, 141, 144, 
145, 152-6, 159-60, 170-1, 176, 
187, 206, 217-8, 227, 239, 272, 279; 
campaign on German events, 134- 
6; campaign on hotel strike, 159- 
60 

“Militants,” 233-4, 262, 265, 269-72, 
278-9, 285, 292-3, 295-6 

Milwaukee, 297 

Mini, Norman, 240 

Minneapolis, 11-2, 67, 77, 84, 94-5, 
121, 125, 153, 167, 171-207, 228, 
239-40, 266, 282, 295; coal yard 
strike, 167; May strike, 171-6, 180- 
8; July-August strike, 171-4, 189- 
205 

Minneapolis trial, 250, 287 

Minneapolis Tribune, 183 

Minnesota, 78, 94, 182 
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Mooney Congress, 143-4 

Moscow, 32, 39, 53-5, 62-3, 67-8, 
70-1, 74, 137 

Moscow trials, 240, 284-91, 297, 
299, 303 

Muste, A. J., 141, 207-9, 213, 219, 
220-1, 227, 236-7, 239-40, 244, 
246-8, 253, 258, 260-1, 263, 276-7 

Muste-Abern faction, 277 

Muste faction, 260-1 

Musteites, 174, 204, 208, 214, 218-9, 
220-1, 227, 229-30, 232, 238, 242, 
254, 260-1, 268, 274, 291 

Muste-Oehler bloc, 257, 261; un- 
principled, 261 


“National Committee of the Expelled 
Branches,” 299 

National Labor Board, 181 

National Unemployed Leagues, 173, 
243, 248, 274 

Needle Trades, 270 

New Haven, 91, 92 

New International, 203, 272 

New Leader, 244 

“New Party and the New Interna- 
tional, The,” 171 

New York City, 20, 47, 67-8, 77-8, 
85, 91, 95, 97, 104, 113, 115, 118- 
20, 123, 132-3, 143-4, 157-67, 206, 
227, 241, 244, 247, 255, 262, 264- 
6, 274, 285, 289, 295-9; unem- 
ployment conference, 132-3; ho- 
tel workers strike, 157-67, 180, 
197, 231 

New York Evening Post, 214 

New York School of Social Science, 
122 

New York University, 213 
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Non-Partisan Labor Defense, 240 

Northern Minnesota District Federal 
Court, 94 

Norway, 98 

Noske, 255 

Not Guilty, 289 

NRA, 203 


October revolution. See Russian rev- 
olution 

Oehler, Hugo, 136, 190, 213-4, 224, 
236, 243, 253, 261 

Oehlerites, 118, 226-7, 236-8, 242- 
5, 253-4, 256-61, 273, 302; ex- 
pelled, 258-61 

Ohio, 248 

“Old Guard.” See Socialist Party Right 
Wing 

Old Renegades Home, 244 

Olgin, M. J., 210, 211 

Olson, Governor Floyd, 186, 196-8; 
role in Minneapolis strikes, 196- 
8; arrests strike leaders, 198 

Organizational fetishism, 236 

Organization question, 64, 236, 264, 
303 

Organizer, 194-6 

“Our Appeal to the Party,” 89 


Pacific Coast, 67 

Paris, 221, 224 

Paris Commune, 137 

Passaic strike (1926), 41 

Paterson silk strike, 153, 221 

Pennsylvania, 215, 248 

Pepper, 46 

Philadelphia, 79-80, 84-5 

Pittsburgh, 144, 160, 207, 241-4, 252; 
CPLA conference, 144, 160, 207 


Pivert, 61 

“Platform” (Left Opposition), 98-9 

Plekhanov, 149 

Porter, Paul, 270-1, 294 

Postal, Kelly, 202 

Pravda (Moscow), 82 

Problems of the Chinese Revolution 
(Trotsky), 124, 131 

Progressive Miners of America, 133, 
183 

Proletarian Party, 231 

Propaganda, 112-5, 122, 148-50; de- 
fined, 148-9 


Radek, 30, 34, 61, 116, 126 

Rainbolt, Ray, 202 

Rakovsky, 61 

Rand School, 258 

Red Army, 19, 63 

“Red Purge,” 177 

“Red Unions,” 109, 176 

Reed, John, 20 

Reich, 274, 277 

Republican Party, 42, 51 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution 
in Spain (Felix Morrow), 290 

Revolutionary Age, The, 20 

Roosevelt, 149, 172, 182, 192, 197, 
206, 213, 266, 283, 294 

Russia, 20, 34, 55-6, 59, 69, 71, 82, 
98, 101, 107-8, 117, 126, 129, 208, 
216, 223, 288, 293, 303 

Russian Communist Party, 34, 54-5, 
59, 69, 99 

Russian Federation, 21 

Russian (Left) Opposition, 15, 59- 
61, 64, 66, 68, 71-2, 75, 77-9, 82- 
3, 98-9, 121, 131 

Russian question, 64-5, 68, 99, 100- 
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1, 106-7, 130, 216, 303 
Russian revolution, 15, 18, 30, 43,51, 
56, 76, 110, 230, 250 
Russian revolution of 1905, 32, 137 
Ruthenberg, 28, 31, 46, 48 
Ruthenberg faction, 28 
Ruthenberg-Lovestone-Pepper fac- 
tion, 46-8 


Sacramento “criminal-syndicalism” 
trial, 240 

Salutsky-Hardman, J. B. See Hard- 
man, J.B.S. 

San Francisco, 295 

Scheidemann, 255 

Schweinhaut, Mr., 250 

Second International, 16, 18, 138-9, 
150, 151, 171, 224-6, 255, 270 

Sectarianism, 39, 142-3, 151, 190, 214, 
224-32, 235-44, 253-9, 265-7, 
282, 301-2; Spanish, 235 

Sedova, Natalia, 223 

Shachtman, Max, 49, 60, 72, 75-8, 
83, 100, 133-4, 136, 171, 190, 198- 
Q, 213, 221, 244, 258, 261, 287, 304; 
arrested, 198-9 

Shachtman-Burnham bloc, 261; un- 
principled, 261 

Sixth World Congress (Comintern), 
67-72, 82 

Skoglund, Carl, 67, 94, 202 

Social Democracy. See Second Inter- 
national 

Social Democratic parties, 18, 139-40, 
150; leftist development, 140, 150 

Social Democrats, 135, 137, 296; re- 
ject united front in Germany, 135; 
capitulate to fascism, 137 

“Socialism in one country,” 99 
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Socialist Appeal, 291-2, 296-7, 299 

“Socialist Appeal Conference,” 292 

Socialist Call, 272 

Socialist Labor Party, 79 

Socialist Party of California, 290-2 

Socialist Party of France, 204, 218, 
224-6, 256; entered by Trotsky- 
ists, 204, 224, 256 

Socialist Party of the United States, 
16-23, 39, 37, 42, 44, 100, 140-1, 
145, 150, 166, 170, 209-10, 218, 
233-9, 246-7, 252-6, 258-304; 
leadership, 18, 30, 166; composi- 
tion, 18, 263; Foreign Language 
Federations, 21; splits, 23-4, 140, 
264-5, 277, 297; upsurge in, 140; 
bureaucracy, 265-6; Cleveland 
convention, 277; entry of Trotsky- 
ists, 260-304; Chicago conven- 
tion, 295-7; expulsion of Trotsky- 
ists, 299; disintegration, 301. See 
also Socialist Party Left Wing 

Socialist Party Left Wing, 16-8, 20- 
3, 141, 145, 150, 170, 218, 233-9, 
245-6, 252-5, 259, 261-2, 265, 
271, 277-8, 293, 299; inspired by 
Bolshevik revolution, 18, 19-20; 
formed, 19-20; first National Con- 
ference, 19-20, 23; composition, 
20-1; struggle for native leader- 
ship, 22-3; splits, 23-4 

Socialist Party Right Wing, 140, 234, 
255, 258, 262, 264-6, 277 

Socialist Workers Party, 16, 26-7, 49, 
101, 107, 258, 302-4; petty bour- 
geois Opposition, 49, 101, 107, 
258, 303-4; formed, 302-4 

Solow, Herbert, 190 

Soviet Union, 20, 54-5, 59, 69, 82, 


85, 98-100, 101, 107-8, 117, 126, 
129, 208, 216, 223, 288, 293, 303; 
Five Year Plan, 116, 129; defense 
of, 208, 216, 303. See also Russian 
question 

Spanish Civil War, 131, 235, 240, 284, 
286, 287, 290-1, 298, 303 

Spanish Socialist Party, 235, 237 

Spector, Maurice, 70, 84 

Splits, 23-4, 28, 140, 155, 210, 218, 
229-31, 238-9, 264, 277, 297 

Stalin, 53, 56-7, 64, 69, 71-3, 88, 108, 
115-6, 137, 139, 155, 288 

Stalinism, 15, 51, 59, 66, 74, 85-91, 
101, 116-7, 129, 135, 138-9, 144, 
170, 230, 235, 243, 250, 274-7, 
289, 293-5, 300, 303; destroys CI, 
139 

Stalinist “left turn,” 115 

“Stalinist Press ‘Warns’ AWP Against 
Unity With Us,” 220 

Stalinists, 15, 51, 66, 87-97, 135-6, 
154-5, 268, 270-1, 274-7, 293-53 
gangsterism by, 87-97, 154-5; re- 
ject united front in Germany, 135 

Stamm, 214, 224, 243 

Stiler, 274 

St. Louis, 85 

St. Paul, 200 

Strikes, 40-1, 129, 153, 157-67, 171- 
206, 215, 221, 228, 231, 239, 246, 
249, 290-1, 300 

Struggle for a Proletarian Party, The 
(James P. Cannon), 277 

Stuyvesant Casino, 134, 153, 228 


Tactics, 100-15, 148, 280-4, 286 
Tammany Hall, 42, 51, 276 
Teamsters Joint Council, 178 


Teamsters Union, 178 

“Tenacity! Tenacity! Tenacity!” (Trot- 
sky), 126 

Ten Days that Shook the World (John 
Reed), 20 

Textile workers general strike, 206 

Textile workers union, 246 

Third International. See Communist 
International 

Third Period, 108-9, 115-6, 151, 176 

Third World Congress (Comintern), 
29 

Thomas, Norman, 265, 271-2, 294-7 

“Three Generals Without an Army,” 
83-4, 89, 101 

Toledo Auto-Lite strike, 173-4, 190, 
204-5, 215, 228, 239 

Toledo Chevrolet strike, 249 

Trade union question, 28, 39, 46, 53, 
64, 99, 108-9, 151-2, 156-7, 160, 
165-6, 243, 300 

Trade unions, 38-40, 46, 48, 50, 133, 
140-1, 143, 149-52, 154, 156-7, 
165-7, 175, 234, 243, 300 

“Tragedy of the German Proletari- 
at, The” (Cannon), 144 

Tribune. See Minneapolis Tribune 

Trotsky, Leon, 15, 19, 20, 29-30, 32- 
3352-35 54, 56, 61, 63-4, 67-8, 69- 
72, 74-5, 79-80, 82, 91-2, 97-8, 
100, 102, 121, 124, 125-6, 129-31, 
135, 137-9, 141, 143, 153, 204, 213, 
218, 220-3, 226, 271, 273, 285, 288, 
297, 299-301, 304; deported, 61, 
98, 100 

Trotsky, Natalia, 223 

Trotsky Defense Committee, 288-9, 


297, 300 
Trotskyism, 5, 15-6, 54, 58, 60, 63- 
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4, 70-2, 74-5, 78-80, 81, 134, 153- 
4, 160, 171, 174, 191, 202, 247, 278, 
283, 286-7; defined, 15; campaign 
against, 54, 63-4 

Trotskyist caucus, 296 

Trotskyist faction, 292, 296, 298 

Trotskyist movement, 15, 57-8, 61- 
2, 72-3, 91-97, 99-100, 120-5, 
128-9, 135-6, 145-6, 281; origin, 
57-8, 72-3; public meetings, 91- 
7, 100, 136; growth, 97; poverty, 
120-5, 128; isolation, 281-2. See 
also Left Opposition (Communist 
League of America), Workers Par- 
ty, Socialist Workers Party 

“Truth About Trotsky and the Rus- 
sian Opposition, The,” 91 

Turkey, 98 

Turner, Larry, 226 

Tyler, Gus, 270, 285, 295 


Ultraleftism, 25-9, 36, 38, 108-9, 116, 
151, 176, 282 

Unemployed League, 173-4, 243, 
248, 274-5 

Unemployed movement, 132, 173-4, 
208, 215, 234, 239, 243, 248-9, 
273-5 

Unemployment, 132-3, 173 

Unifications, 229-30 

Union Square, 88, 122, 136 

United Communist Party, 28, 31-4; 
formed, 28; boycotts AFL, 28; 
struggle for legality, 31-4; replaced 
by Workers Party, 34 

United front, 132-3, 135, 144, 154-5 

“United Front Against Hooliganism,” 
154 

United Front of the Workers’ Orga- 
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nizations and Battle to the Death!, 
The, 135 
United front workers guard, 155 
United States, 116; depression, 116 
USSR. See Russia, Soviet Union 


War Labor Board, 294 

Washington, 186, 200 

Webster, Ben, 121, 152-4 

Weisbord, Albert, 112-5, 231 

Weisbordites, 231 

West Virginia, 248 

Wolfe, Bertram D., 64-5 

Women’s Auxiliary, 183, 195 

Workers and Farmers government, 
250 

“Workers Council,” 211 

Workers Defense Guard, 94-5, 155 

Workers Party (Third International), 
31-2, 34, 211-2; formed, 31; pro- 
gram, 31; replaces underground 


CP, 34 

Workers Party of the United States, 
227-32, 246-7, 252-60, 262-3, 
269-77, 282-3; formed, 227; fi- 
nances, 246-7; June (1935) ple- 
num, 252-7; October (1935) ple- 
num, 258, 260; negotiates with 
“Militants,” 269-73; Stalinist 
agents in, 273-7; enters Socialist 
Party, 283-4 

World War I, 16, 86, 294 

World War II, 87, 296, 304 


Yipsels. See Young Peoples Socialist 
League 

Young Peoples Socialist League 
(YPSL, Yipsels), 142, 145, 170 


Zack, Joseph, 243-4 
Zam, Herbert, 217-8, 231, 270-1, 285 
Zinoviev, 30, 33, 61, 63-4, 67 
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“We had begun the 
proletarianization of 
our ranks. We had yet 
to get the party prepared 
for the test of war.” 


53 


SOCIALIST APPEAL 


52. Late 1930s. U.S. President Franklin D. Roosevelt inspects battleship as Washington pre- 
pares to go get the lion’s share of the redivided imperialist plunder. 


53. March 28, 1939, Socialist Appeal headline declares: “Workers Can Defeat Hitler.” The news- 
paper of the proletarian wing of the Socialist Party and then of the Socialist Workers Party after 
its founding in 1938, Socialist Appeal was widely sold in workers districts and factories. 


“Inside the Socialist Party, we had won over the majority 
of the youth and of the workers interested in revolution. 
We formed the Socialist Workers Party in Chicago on 
New Year’s Day 1938 and began once again an 
independent struggle.” 
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50. Ponce, Puerto Rico, March 1937. Cops open fire on a demonstration demanding inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico, killing 20 people and wounding 200 others in what became known 
as the Ponce massacre. The “Declaration of Principles” adopted by SWP delegates at its 
founding convention a few months later called for “immediate and unconditional independ- 
ence of all the territories, colonies, and dependencies of the U.S." 


51. Minneapolis—St.Paul, June 1939. Protest against massive cuts in government aid to the 
unemployed. Teamsters Local 544 and the Socialist Workers Party worked to overcome efforts 
of bosses to pit employed and unemployed workers against each other, organizing them to 
fight together for jobs and benefits. 


SOCIALIST APPEAL 


SOCIALIST APPEAL 
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47. New York, June 30, 1939. Under the banner “Build Anti-Fascist Defense Guards!” a rally 
of 1,000 welcomed the Second Convention of the Socialist Workers Party to the city. From left 
to right on the platform: Vincent R. Dunne, a leader of the 1934 strikes in Minneapolis; James 
P Cannon; Reuben Plaskett (standing), a delegate from New Jersey; and Genora Johnson, a 
leader of the Women’s Auxiliary during the 1937 General Motors sit-down strike in Flint. 

48. Minneapolis, August 1938. In response to the rise of fascist stormtroopers like the Silver 
Shirts and other armed squads backed by employers’ groups, Teamsters Local 544 organized a 
Union Defense Guard open to all unionists and available to the entire working-class movement. 
49. New York, November 1938. At a protest in front of the German consulate, the SWP 
demands that the Roosevelt administration drop immigration quotas blocking Jews and open 
U.S. borders to refugees fleeing the Nazi terror. 


“The rise of the CIO was not less 


important than the other world-shaking 
events. There was no lack of political 
interest, of mass activities, of a field 

for the operation of Marxist 
revolutionists.” 
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43. Paterson, New Jersey, August 1937. Roving truckloads of mainly young women, calling 
themselves the “Silk Shock Troops,” boosted strikers’ morale and jeered scabs during strike by 
37,000 textile workers. As the struggle to organize industrial trade unions deepened, the 
working class spearheaded a broad social movement of the oppressed. 


44. Council Bluffs, Ilowa, mid-1930s. Demanding higher prices for their produce, Midwest 
farmers prevent agricultural goods from being transported into the cities. 


45. Marion, Indiana, August 1930. Two young Black men lynched in the public square. 


46. New York, summer 1937. Antilynching picket by members of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. The adoption by CIO unions of nondiscrimination claus- 
es and the fight to organize Black and white workers together, gave impetus to other 
antiracist struggles. Despite growing demands, the Democratic administration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt refused to enact a federal antilynching statute. 


“Minneapolis was 
the highest point 
of the second strike 
wave of the 1930s. 
The third wave was 
destined to transcend 
the second and reach 
the peak of the 
Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO) 


sit-down strikes.” 


42 


41. Harlem, New York, 1936. Workers strike for better conditions. The fight by the ClO to 
organize all workers, white and Black, into the same industrial unions qualitatively strength- 
ened the U.S. working class and registered historic changes in its composition. 


42. South Chicago, Illinois, May 30, 1937. Memorial Day massacre: cops open fire on a 
demonstration of 1,500 in support of striking Steelworkers, killing 10 and injuring more than 
100 others. The CIO officialdom’s subordination of workers’ interests to the Democratic 
administration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt led the organizing drive in the steel indus- 
try to defeat and broke the momentum of the strike movement across the country. 


FLINT LABCR MUSEUM AND LEARNING CENTER 


SCHOMBURG)COLEECTION 


39. Flint, Michigan, 1937. 
General Motors workers or- 
ganized a series of sit-down 
strikes that ended victori- 
ously in the recognition of 


@ the union. Breaking the nar- 
T row framework of the craft 


unions of the American 


T Federation of Labor, the 


strike wave led to the organ- 


SS ization of auto, rubber, and 


other basic industries. 


40. Flint, Michigan, Feb- 
ruary 1937. Marching in 
formation, the Women's 
Emergency Brigade of 
United Auto Workers Local 


_ 156 had just smashed the 
| windows of GM's Chev- 


rolet plant 9 to release the 


< tear gas used during an 


attack by Flint cops and 
company goons. Women's 
auxiliaries played a key role 
in several strikes of the 
1930s even before women 
began entering industries 
such as auto and steel in 
large numbers during 
World War Il. 
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37. China, November 1937. The Japanese air force bombs the city of Shanghai. 
The escalation of the war against China by Tokyo, which had invaded and occu- 
pied Manchuria in 1931, announced the coming interimperialist slaughter in 
the Pacific and Asia. 


38. In a series of show-trials from 1936 to 1938, the Stalinist bureaucracy sent 
to their death most of the living leaders of the 1917 Bolshevik revolution and 
of the experienced general staff of the Red Army. “The fact that we were mem- 
bers of the Socialist Party at the time,” wrote Cannon, helped us to begin work 
which eventually “discredited the Moscow trials throughout the whole world.” 
Here, a picket line against the frame-ups in front of the Soviet consulate in San 
Francisco, March 1938. Second from right is Ray Sparrow, former California 
State leader of the Young Communist League and San Francisco organizer of the 
newly formed Socialist Workers Party. 


“Our entry into the Socialist Party took place 
against the background of the sit-down strikes 
in France, the second big upsurge of the CIO, 
the Spanish civil war, and the Moscow trials 
that were to shake the whole world.” 


35. Spain, 1936. Popular Republican militias, part of the movement 
Cannon describes as “the great counterattack of the workers” against 
the fascist forces led by General Francisco Franco. 


36. France, May—June 1936. Workers occupy a plant in the most sweep- 
ing nationwide general strike ever seen. 
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30. Minneapolis, May 21, 1934. Striking truck drivers and their supporters rout thousands of 
cops and special deputies during the historic “Battle of the Market.” 31. Three Teamsters 
Local 574 leaders of class combat. From left to right: Bill Brown, president of local; Farrell 
Dobbs, the dispatcher of the flying pickets during the May strike; and Carl Skoglund, a veter- 
an of the communist movement in Minneapolis. 32. Minneapolis, July 24, 1934. Some 40,000 
people in a city of a little less than half a million turn out for the funeral procession organized 
by Teamsters Local 574 for Henry Ness, Teamster killed by the police during the third truck driv- 
ers’ Strike. 33. July-August 1934. Martial Law is declared in a final effort by the bosses and 
their government to break the truck drivers’ strike. The August 1 Minneapolis Tribune 
announces the 4:00 a.m. seizure by the National Guard of the union headquarters and the 
arrest of three of its central leaders. 34. August 22, 1934 issue of the Organizer, the daily strike 
paper of the union. 


“The difference between Minneapolis and 
hundreds of strikes elsewhere was in the 


leadership and the policy: the militancy 
of the rank and file was not restrained but 
organized and directed from the top.” 
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26. New Jersey, August 1932. Garment workers strike for higher wages. 


27. Sharecroppers driven off the land in Missouri, 1939. Depression conditions like these 
marked rural America throughout the 1930s. 


28. New York, January 1934. 10,000 hotel workers go on strike. This fight “meant not only an 
opportunity” for the Communist League of America (CLA), writes Cannon, “but also a respon- 
sibility.” 

29. Toledo, Ohio, 1934. The National Guard attacks Auto-Lite strikers and their supporters. Led 
by members of the American Workers Party (AWP), the strike ended in victory, laying the basis 
for battles to build industrial unions and a fusion of the AWP and the CLA. 
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“When the logjam in the world labor movement 
started to break up, a new mass movement 
began to reveal itself in 1934. That was not 
the time to remain contentedly isolated 
clarifying principles, but to apply those 
principles in action in the life 
of the class struggle.” 
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24. New York, April 1933. Some 1,500 students and workers protest against the repression of 
the workers movement by the Nazi regime in Germany. “Through the division between the 
Stalinists and the Social Democrats in Germany and their refusal to fight” the Nazis, writes 
Cannon, “the monstrous plague of fascism came to power and threw its dark shadow over 
the whole world.” 

25. New York, 1934. Banner of the Communist League of America in May Day demonstration. 
“Upon the capitulation of the Comintern” and the victory of fascism in Germany, Cannon 
said, “Trotsky gave the signal: ‘We must have new parties and a new International.” 
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“With the appointment 
of Hitler as Chancellor of 
Germany in January 1933, 
we transformed the weekly 
Militant and brought 
it out three times a week. 
I wouldn’t be able to 
explain how. In times of 
crisis you do not do what 
is possible, but what is 
necessary.” 


22. Berlin, 1933. Nazi stormtroopers take over trade union offices. “Fascism triumphed with- 
out even a semblance of a civil war, without even a scuffle in the street... . Defeat without 
battle,” Cannon said, “is the worst and most demoralizing of all defeats.” 


23. The Militant “sounded the alarm on the impending showdown between fascism and 
Communism,” trying “to shock the workers movement into realizing how fateful for the 


whole world were the happenings in Germany.” 
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“In the darkest hours of their 
struggle, comrades of the 
Bolshevik-Leninist Opposition 
in Russia learned that fresh 


reinforcements had taken 
the field in the United States.” ea 
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19. November 1928. First issue of the Militant, published less than two weeks after Cannon, 
Shachtman, and Abern were expelled from the Communist Party for “Trotskyism.” 


20. Siberia, probably 1928. Demonstration by members of the Bolshevik-Leninist Opposition 
in a deportees’ detention camp on the occasion of the anniversary of the October revolution. 
The center banner says: “Long live the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


21. “No sooner had the explosion taken place” in the United States “than Spector carried 
through his part of the compact in Canada. A substantial Canadian group began cooperating 
with us.” From left to right, three leaders of the young Communist Party in Canada: Tim Buck, 
Jack MacDonald, and Maurice Spector. MacDonald joined Spector in the Left Opposition. Buck 
became the leader of the Stalinized Communist Party. 


“The help we got from Lenin, Trotsky, 
and the whole Comintern through 1922 
enabled us to solve the problems 
and liquidate the old factional fights. 
After Lenin’s death in 1924, we continued 
going to the Comintern seeking help, 
but increasingly the source of the problem 
was there.” 


17. Britain, May 1926. Mass rally of coal miners. The Anglo-Russian Committee imposed by 
the bureaucratic caste that was consolidating its grip in the Soviet Union, “became a substi- 
tute for the independent activity of the English Communist Party,” Cannon writes. 


18. Canton, China, December 1927. Beginning in 1925, a powerful revolutionary struggle for 
land and against imperialist domination swept China. The increasingly Stalinized Comintern’s 
subordination of the workers and peasants movement to the leadership of the “progressive” 
Chinese bourgeoisie left the toilers disarmed and defenseless when the frightened capitalist 
rulers suppressed the mass movement in 1927, slaughtering thousands. 


“The faction fights which convulsed the party throughout 
the early years did not prevent us from doing a great deal 
of work in the class struggle. The Communists became 
more and more the unrivaled leaders of every progressive 
and militant tendency in the American working-class 
movement.” 
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12. Passaic, New Jersey, 1926. Police charge strikers. This struggle, in which Communist work- 
ers made up an important part of the leadership, “attracted the attention of the entire coun- 
try,” writes Cannon. 13. West Virginia, September 1928. Miners attempting to unionize are 
arrested and shackled. 14. Washington, D.C., early 1928. March to the White House protest- 
ing the U.S. military invasion of Nicaragua to crush the liberation movement led by Augusto 
César Sandino. At center, Max Shachtman, a leader of the International Labor Defense (ILD) 
and of the Communist Party. 15. New York, late 1927. A demonstration of 20,000 workers 
demands that anarchists Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti be pardoned and freed. 
Framed by the U.S. government, the two were condemned to death and executed. The ILD was 
the central organizer of their defense campaign. 16. April 1928. Cartoon in ILD magazine 
announcing a national speaking tour by the organization's executive secretary James P. 
Cannon, under the theme “Against the Frame-Up System in America.” 


“The early communist movement was composed of courageous 
and devoted revolutionists willing to make sacrifices and take 
risks. In spite of all their mistakes, they built a party the like 
of which had never been seen in this country before, a party 
founded on a Marxist program, with a professional 
leadership and disciplined ranks.” 
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7. Chicago, September 1919. Founding convention of the Communist Party in the U.S. 


8. New York, November 1919. During the infamous “red raids” organized by U.S. Attorney 
General Palmer, the government arrested thousands of workers, charged them with commu- 
nist activities, and deported hundreds. Communist organizations were forced into clandestin- 
ity for several years. 

9. Moscow, March 1919. Presiding committee at the founding congress of the Communist 
International. Lenin is standing. 

10. The newly formed communist movement in the United States politically identified with and 
joined the Communist International. James P. Cannon (center) was a delegate of the U.S. CP at 
the Fourth Congress of the Comintern in 1922. He is pictured in Moscow that year with two 
other supporters of the Russian revolution, Max Eastman (left) and William (Big Bill) Haywood. 


11. The revolution deeply transformed the life of working people in Russia. Here, a traveling 
school visits a rural area at the beginning of the 1920s. 


3. Berlin, Germany, January 1919. Demonstration of armed workers and 
soldiers. Beginning in November 1918, a wave of revolutionary action by 
workers and peasants, inspired by the example of Russia and determined 
to oust the old regime, swept over Germany. 


4. Canton, Ohio, June 1918. Four-time Socialist Party candidate for U.S. 
president Eugene V. Debs denounces Washington's entry into the imperi- 
alist war and calls on U.S. workers to support Bolshevik revolutionaries 
Lenin and Trotsky. He was sentenced to 10 years in jail for this speech, 
serving until 1921. 


5. Madrid, Spain, May 1, 1919. The banner at International Workers Day 
demonstration proclaims, “Long Live Russia!” 


6. India, spring 1919. Anticolonial upsurge is suppressed by British police. 
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“The Bolshevik revolution in Russia 
changed everything overnight. 
It demonstrated in action the conquest 
of power by the proletariat. As in every 
other country, the tremendous impact 
of this proletarian victory shook the 
socialist movement in America to its 
very foundation.” 


ro 


“Trotskyism is not a new 
movement, a new doctrine, 
but the restoration, the revival, 
of genuine Marxism as it was 
expounded and practiced in 
the Russian revolution and in 
the early days of the 
Communist International.” 


1. Petrograd, 1917. By the mil- 
lions, Russian workers, peas- 
ants, and soldiers burst into his- 
tory under the leadership of the 
Bolshevik Party, taking power 
out of the hands of the capital- 
ists and landowners and estab- 
lishing their own government. 
The banner says: “Armored 
detachments for freedom.” 


2. May 1920. Three leaders of 
the Soviet government and 
Communist International at 
send-off for Red Army troops 
during civil war. From left to 
right: Leon Trotsky, Vladimir 
Lenin, and Lev Kamenev. 
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“Trotskyism is not a new movement, a new 
doctrine, but the restoration, the revival of 
genuine Marxism as it was expounded and 


practiced in the Russian Revolution and in the 
early days of the Communist International.” 
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JAMES P. CANNON, 1942 


This is the story—told by a leading participant— 


of the formative years of the communist movement in 
the United States. 

In twelve talks given in 1942, James P. Cannon 
recalls the efforts from 1919 to 1938 by communists 
in the United States to emulate the Bolsheviks and build 
a new kind of proletarian party. In this fast-moving 
account, Cannon carries the story from the first steps 
forward by vanguard workers politically responding to 
the victory of the October 1917 Russian Revolution, 
up to the eve of World War II, when the communist 
organization in the United States takes the name 
Socialist Workers Party. 

Having joined the Socialist Party in 1908 when 
he was 18, Jim Cannon became a traveling organizer for 
the Industrial Workers of the World before and during 
World War I. A supporter of the SP’s working-class left 
wing, he was a founding leader of the communist 
movement in the United States and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International 
in 1922. He served as Socialist Workers Party national 
secretary until 1953 and national chairman until 1972. 
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